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CHAPTER L 

When the panic comes upon thee, 
When the necessity seems on thee, 
Hope and choice have all foregone thee, 
Fate and force are closing o^er thee. 
And but one way stands before thee, 
Call on ns ! 

Oh, and if thou dost not call. 
Be but faithful, that is all ; 
Go right on, and close behind thee 
There shall follow still and find thee. 
Help, sure help I 

A. H. Clough. 

07HEN Victor awoke, the stone mullions of 
I f his casement window stood out clear and 
dark against pale grey. He sprung up with a 
rapture, which thousands may pass a whole life- 
time of days and nights and never know. " It 
is getting light 1'' His eager eyes watched the 
first faint glimmer, until it broadened into the 
cold daylight of December. Then when it was 
still quite early, his prison-door opened and was 
shut again, and he heard Mrs. Jennings' foot- 
step in the corridor. 
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iar to that which she had brought him yester- 
day. He looked at it, and was conscious that 
he did so more like a wild beast than a gentle- 
man. Then Victor went to his desk, and took 
a half-sovereign from his slender stock of pocket 
money. " Mrs. Jennings, will yon please bring 
me some candles and some matches ? I was in 
the dark all last evening and it was very cold. 
And could you not let me have a little meat ? I 
am so hungry 1" and there was a look in the 
boy's wistful grey eyes, which one would have 
thought no woman living could have withstood. 

But Mrs. Jennings drew back. " No, no, Mr. 
Victor, don't, please," she cried, in a hm-ried 
frightened whisper, " I daren't, sir, it's as much 
as my life is worth, pretty near. Hush, please 
sir, Mr. Malreward hears every word as you do 
say." 

" What, does he listen at doors ?" said Victor, 
scornfully. He walked out into the corndor, 
no one was there; he gazed into the empty 
rooms, they were still empty. He returned into 
his bedroom and shut the door. " There is no 
one there, Mrs. Jennings, what do you mean?. 
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If you are afraid to do anything for me, take a' 
message to Mark Deverell." 

" Hush, sir — I daren't — I daren't — " and the 
old woman trembled all over. " He can hear 
you every word — ^he can sometimes. And there 
is a note I was to give you, and I am to take 
back an answer, please, Mr. Victor — and I am 
sure," she cried, suddenly raising her voice, 
"as nobody can say I haven't done my duty." 

Victor read the note, an untidy scrap of paper, 
without envelope or superscription. 

" How do you find solitary confinement agree 
with you ? Is your hot head cooled a little ? 
Now I will be a good-natured governor, and let 
you off the rest of your punishment, if you will 
pledge me your word of honour, in writing, to 
accompany ipe to London on Friday evening, 
and to behave politely towards my friends whom 
you will meet there. It is but a trifling matter, 
as I said before, whether you go with me to 
town or not; but I mean to be obeyed, even 
in trifles. If you prefer getting out of the win- 
dow, or escaping fi-om the house in any man- 
ner, I shall simply exchange you for your sister 
Frederica. 

"Your deeply-injured but affectionate Father." 



Victor tore the letter in two ; then, without a. 
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" Sir, — I am unable to give you any answer 
but that which I have already given. 
" I remain, Sir, 

" Yours respectfully, 

" Victor Malreward." 

When the housekeeper had left the room, 
Victor ate part of his bread ; he dared not at- 
tempt to satisfy his hunger, but was forced to 
rigidly ration himself, knowing that he could 
hope for no more food until the following day. 
He sat down to the table and tried to forget his 
troubles in study, as he had done for a few 
hours yesterday. But his brain felt weak and 
dazed, his attention wandered, he read line 
after line without understanding their meaning, 
and at last with a sigh, he laid down his books, 
and went to the window. " I cannot read," he 
said, " my mind seems gone, and yet what shall 
I do ? In a few hours it will be dark again." 
His heart sank as he thought how little day- 
light he had ; it seemed to him as though the 
darkness had only retreated for a time, as 
though it were crouching in ambush all round 
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the room, soon to come stealing out again, to 
pounce upon him with a spring. " The night 
Cometh — the night cometh, when no man can 
work." The words seemed sounding in his ears, 
like the tolling of a bell. 

He stood looking out into the park, watching 
the grey clouds serenely drifting along, with 
rifts of pale blue in them, fringed edges of gold; 
a cold gleam suddenly striking a tree here and 
there, turning its brownuess into clear green 
and ruddy purple, " If they would only let me 
out for half an hour," thought the prisoner. 
** What would I give for one quick run across 
the park to get myself warm ? Shall 1 ever 
feel warm again, I wonder I" He looked and 
longed till his eyes grew dim ; he wished he 
could see some living creature, were it only a 
rabbit, in this vast wintry desolation of the park. 

Presently he heard voices. He leaned out of 
the window as far as he could — there at some 
distance was Deverell, his gun in one hand, a 
brace of dead pheasants in the other, standing 
on the gravel path which ran round the house, 
talking to Mr. Malreward. Victor recoiled with 
intense loathing when he saw the somewhat 
stooping figure, the grey beard, the pale, cynical 
face of the man who was his father ; and his 
heart swelled as he heard Deverell's cheery voice 
as he talked on, in utter unconsciousness of 
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terrace beneath Victor's window. 

" Deverell !" he shouted, " I say, Deverell !" 

The keeper started and looked up. " Holloa, 
Mr. Victor, why, I heard you were staying at 
Dr. Radcliffe's I" 

"Just as I had expected," thought Victor. 
" Well, I am here, you see. Come upstairs, will 
you ?" 

Deverell hesitated. " To say the truth, sir, 
Mr. Malreward is somewhere about the house, 
and he seems rather mad this morning. Might 
I ask you to come downstairs instead I " 

" That is just what I cannot do," answered 
Victor, sadly smiling; "and if you came up 
here you would see the reason. Deverell, it is 
almost incredible, but it is a fact that I have been 
a prisoner in my room for two days. The great 
oak door in the corridor is locked upon me." 

At this Deverell began to swear, under his 
breath, however, lest Victor should overhear 
him. " Wait a moment, sir. T\\ come upstairs 
and smash the door in." 

" No, stay where you are 1 Do you think I 
should quietly have remained here like a rat in 
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a trap, if it had not been for that old threat 
which Mr Malreward keeps hanging over my 
head — that he would force my sister to live 
here if I tried to escape?" 

Deverell stamped upon the ground, swore 
hard ; he seemed as much excited by the threat 
as Victor himself could be-; the boy almost 
wondered why the keeper cared so much for the 
welfare of a young lady whom he had never 
seen since she was a baby. " Don't let him do 
that, Mr. Victor, whatever you do I You would 
not be worthy of the name of her brother if you 
did not protect her from coming to such a place 
as this. But why has he dared to do such a 
blackguardly thing — locking you up in your 
room ; telling me such a pack of lies ? Ah, I'll be 
even with him one of these days 1" 

Victor then gave him a brief history of his 
quarrel with his father on Tuesday evening. 

** Well, you are wise, no doubt, not to go to 
town," said the keeper meditatively. "Of 
course if I were in your place I should go, and 
enjoy myself uncommonly, and go everywhere, 
and see everything — and, I daresay, be cursedly 
sorry I went, when I came home again. Those 
Hornbys — ^yes, I know them — ^no, they are not 
fit company for any gentleman. Do very well 
for me, no doubt, but not for you, Mr. Victor ; 
you can't expect, at your age, to spend a week 
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for he espied, creeping along like a cat, almost 
hidden by the evergreens, the figure of Mr. 
Malreward. 

Deverell spratlg round. " What is the mean- 
ing of all these infernal lies you have been tell- 
ing me, sir?" he demanded of his master, in a 
voice of ftiry. 

Mr. Malreward smiled and looked up at his 
son, who was leaning out of the casement, half 
wild with the excitement of the fray. " You 
are a pretty pair of you — ^so dutiful and so re- 
spectful! I am uncommonly proud of both 
my ^" 

** Will you be quiet?" Deverell shouted, with 
an oath, and his fisice had a perfectly awful look. 
" Now, see here, Mr. Malreward," and he went 
up to the Squij-e with a half fierce, half imploring 
expression, and began to speak very fast, in a 
sort of panting way, " I have a lot of things to 
talk to you about, sir. — about the game, you 
know — ^if you will only listen to me ;" and the 
two men walked off together, the keeper talking 
excitedly, with not another word to Victor, nor 
about him, that the boy could hear. 
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When they were out of sight, Victor turned 
away from the window, and with a sense of de- 
solation more bitter than he had ever felt before, 
threw himself down in a chair, and hid his &ce 
on the table. " Even Deverell has left me to 
my fete," said he. 

About this time the question which had 
vaguely vexed him all last evening, rose up clear 
and strong, and demanded to be answered. 
After all, was he not a fool to reftise to go to 
London, and to sufifer all this misery in conse- 
quence f Could he not fight out the battle with 
his father when he got there? Had he not 
sufficient strength of will to absolutely refuse to 
accompany his father's friends into disreputable 
society ? An instinct of pride had led him to 
refiise to associate with men whom other men, 
such as Dr. Eadcliffe— even men such as Deverell 
— called blackguards. But he should want 
something stronger than pride to help him keep 
his resolution through the long dark hours 
whose coming was inevitable, which were lying 
in wait for him even now. And did not Mr. 
Malreward demand of him something more than 
a mere promise to go to London ? — would he 
not expect him to join, without demur or ques- 
tioning, in every amusement which his hosts 
oflTered him I Well, if the worst came to the 
worst, was it not possible to go through 




which he had written to his nephew since his 

leaving Tregalva Rectorj^. They were well 

worth keeping, and reading again and again ; 

they were full of cheerful, manly common-sense, 

written by a man whose soul was still fresh 

and youthful, and whose moral fibre was firmly 

braced, by reason of the God-fearing life he had 

led. 

*' My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure/* 

Let the world say what it will, it is this strong 
self-control, this chastity of soul, and mind, and 
body, which makes a man. Not the pretty, 
poetical, feminine ideal of innocence, hemmed 
in by lilies and roses, and myrtle hedges, from 
every hint of the dark world beyond ; but the 
white crown of manhood, the armour of bright 
steel, the purity whose ideal is — " tempted in 
all points, yet without sin." 

The experience which a year at Malreward 
Court had given Victor, struck a light from 
many of Arthur Byrne's sayings, which they 
had not possessed for him when they were 
first written. " If, under provocation, you can 
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keep silence, even from what seem to you good 
and true words, you may hope to conquer the 
world." " Sometimes it is braver to fly than to 
fight." " It is easier to suffer anything because 
you will not go into temptation, than to resist 
temptation when you are in the thick of it." 
Then Victor read several chapters from his 
Greek Testament ; and in time his mind grew 
more composed, and he felt that, whatever he 
might be called upon to endure during the next 
two days, he should endure it for the sake of 
conscience — not for the sake of pride and self- 
will. 

The day dragged itself away, and yet too 
quickly for Victor, who dreaded the long, dark, 
vacant hours which would follow. He was 
getting much exhausted, although he did not 
suffer from cold and hunger so intensely as he 
had done last evening ; perhaps his body was 
becoming benumbed. He could no longer study ; 
he was disinclined even to walk about ; he 
divided the time between reading a little and 
dozing. When it was growing dusk he heard 
a step on the gravel walk beneath his window ; 
he sprang up and looked out. Deverell was 
standing there, smoking. 

Victor called him by name, and the keeper 
looked up. " All right, sir ; but I can't talk to 
you," he said, in rather a thick, husky voice. 
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walked on with a sort of Rwagger ; but Victor 
recoiled into the room with the unpleasant con- 
viction that the keeper was the worse for drink. 
" I don't want to see him when he is — as he is 
now," thought the boy. 

And now the night was drawing on apace, 
coming down with a " horror of great dark- 
ness" npon the fevered brain and thrilling 
nerves and weakened flesh of the youthful pri- 
soner. As his body grew feebler, and the sup- 
port which the visible outward world gave him, 
became insidiously undermined by the gather- 
ing gloom, memory, imagination, all his mental 
&cnlties seemed to grow supernaturally intense. 
There arose before him, one by one — as bloody 
crimes haunt the death-bed of a murderer — the 
fiEtults of his childhood, long ago repented and 
forgotten, but now all magnified and distorted 
— ^those little sins, one of which some people 
suppose merit eternal punishment. The day 
when, having been provoked into a violent pas- 
sion by Freddy, he had struck his sister with 
all the force of his small fist, and the Rector, 
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coming upon the scene at the very moment, 
had, in great wrath, threatened the boy with a 
thrashing, from which he was spared for a 
milder fate only by Freddy's imploring and 
crying, clasping her arms tightly round her 
brother, as if to protect him ; the many other 
outbreaks of his irritable temper, his idle- 
ness and contumacy over his sums and his 
Euclid. 

But the pas^ grew black, lit with lurid flashes 
of hell, when memory brought to the bar of 
conscience the evil thoughts and words and 
deeds of his past year at Malreward Court — 
the frightful hatred which at timies had raged 
in his heart against his father — the fierce words 
in which he had answered his insults, his 
temptations to strike him, his longings that he 
would die and leave him in peace. Many other 
sins came vividly back to his remembrance, and 
burned deepest into his mind of all — the shame- 
fiil, dreadfiil night when he had become intoxi- 
cated. 

Then familiar &ces, with new and terrible 
expressions in them, came and stared at him — 
Uncle Arthur, stem, awfal as a destroying 
angel, telling him that he had fallen away be- 
yond all renewing of repentance ; his father, 
mocking, sneering like a Mephistopheles, " You 
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diange the blood iu his veins. 

And then these passed away., and there came 
floating into the room sweet, intoxicating 
strains of music; the golden light, flowers, 
blight robes of a baU-room, beantifnl women, 
with white arms, and eyes like stars, gliding to* 
and fro in a whirling waltz; a gorgeous theatre,' 
thronged and breathless, with stately tragedy, 
** sweeping by in sceptred pall,'^ the ordiestra* 
sounding a stately march. **A11 these things 
win I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me.'" Through these bright, blameless 
scenes there ever flickered something ghastly, 
shadowy, undefinable ; pale faces, some scorn- 
ful, mocking, some convulsed with mortal 
agony, some beautiful, loathsome like wily 
Vivien'^s; some eyeless, grinning skulls — came- 
dose to him, glaring into his eyes, pressing 
their lips to his ; and through the strains of 
music hissed in his ear some profane jest, some 
foul inuendo, which his father or his fitther'^s 
friends had uttered in his prosenco, and which 
he thought he had forgotten. 

At last, in horror — the perspiration standing 
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out oh his forehead — for, like Christiau in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, he saw flames 
and smoke, and heard doleful sounds and rush- 
ings to and fro, and was so confounded that he 
did not know his own voice, nor from whence 
came those grievous blasphemies which the 
Evil One whispered in his ear — he fell on his 
knees and tried to pray, but could think of no 
words but " Lord save me, I am going mad 1" 
And even while he knelt, he was so exhausted 
that he fell asleep. 

Only for a few minutes. When he awoke, 
these words were sounding in his ear like a 
clear silver bell — " And none was ever made a 
knight in so young youth, till Galahad." *' But 
ah 1 1 am no Galahad," he sighed — " my heart 
is full of sin." Then his mind wandered again, 
and as he knelt, faint, weary in the darkness, 
he thought of some of the tales of chivalry he 
had read — ^how the knight^elect had to spend a 
night alone in some dark, vision-haunted chapel, 
fasting, praying, kneeling upon the steps of the 
altar, till the morning of the solemn splendid 
ceremony of his knighthood dawned upon him. 
" My knighthood will be to die," thought the 
boy, and with that a strange calm fell upon him. 

Again he slept ; the ghastly, mocking faces 
passed away, and in his dream One Face came 
and.looked at him — the Light of the world, the 



the temple of my God." 

When Victor awoke, he rose from his knees, 
and quietly laid himself down on his bed. To 
his dying day he believed that that dream was 
something more than a dream. And for a time 
he was no more beset with that darkest donbt 
of all — that there was a taint of wickedness in 
his nature, too strong for even God to conquer — 
that he was doomed, despite himself to inherit 
the sins of the house of Malreward. 

The morning of Christmas eve, the third day 
of Victor's imprisonment, found him too weak 
to raise his head from his pillow. He lay on 
his bed, dressed as he was, dozing for hours, 
in a sort of stupor. No Mrs. Jennings came 
to him to-day, but he was too feverish to de^ 
sire food. He slept and woke, and tossed from 
side to side, and drank a little wat^r now and 
then ; sometimes he murmured to himself a line 
of poetry or a few words of Scripture. 

Towards afternoon he was staiiJed by the 
sound of the oak door opening, and by a man's 
footstep in the corridor. ** Is that Deverell at 
last t" and he raised himself on his elbow with 
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a slight flush of joy. But his bed-room door 
opened, and there entered Mr. Malreward, the 
mere sight of whom made Victor, with an in- 
stinct of pride, spring up from the bed, and 
walk a few steps across the room to confront 
his father. 

Mr. Malreward gazed curiously at his son be- 
fore he spoke. Victor was as much altered as 
he might have been by a week's illness ; his face 
was pale, drawn, pinched, his sunken eyes had 
a painful, dilated look, as if from being long in 
the dark ; his step was a little unsteady, and as 
he stood he rested his hand heavily upon the 
table. 

" Well, Mr. Victor," said his father with a tri- 
umphant sneer, '^ is your spirit broken at last ?" 

" I hope not, sir," he answered, in a firm, per- 
fectly courteous tone. 

" None of your insolence I Will you go to 
London to-night I" 

" No, sir." 

Then the storm burst. " You fool, what 
are you afraid of? Do you think the devil 
will fly away with you, if you do but put 
your foot inside a theatre or a music-hall ? Or 
is it nothing but your cursed stubbornness and 
self-will, that you would kill yourself if you 
thought it would spite me ?" And so Mr. Malre- 
ward raged on and on, giving full swing to his 
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father's revilings. 

It almost maddened Mr. Malreward to see 
that cold, hunger, solitude, all the means he had 
used to break his son down, had had their fiill 
effect upon his body, and yet none whatever 
upon his will. He had half killed the young 
puppy, and yet he had still impudence enough 
left to defy him. 

" I will give you one more chance. Will you 
go to London to-night r 

" No, sir." 

"Damn you — take that, then I" Mr. Malreward 
clenched his list, and struck his son in the face. 
Victor, weakened, taken off his guard — fell, 
and lay at his father's feet as though he were 
dead. 

The man bent over him, ready to follow up 
the blow with a volley of others, but there was 
something in Victor's white, still, almost placid 
face, with the blood trickling down it from a 
wound in the forehead which the diamond ring 
on Mr. Malreward's hand had inflicted — that 
suddenly sobered him. " Good God 1 he is not 
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deadT^ Mr. Malreward took up his son's nerve- 
less hand, a faint pulse fluttered at the wrist. 
" He is all right enough — shamming a little, I 
daresay." The father hesitated a moment — then 
he walked away, and left the son lying on the 
floor. 

Some years ago, all England was horror- 
stricken when a schoolmaster, with the motive 
of teaching him obedience, literally beat one of 
his pupils to death. The man was condemned 
to a term of penal servitude, I believe ; no 
doubt he considered himself to be the martyr, 
not the boy. Mr. Malreward had by this time 
worked himself up into much the same state of 
heroic determination to subdue a refractory sub- 
ject, at all hazards. No doubt if Victor had 
been a little boy, his father would have tried 
upon him the schoolmaster's experiment, and 
perhaps, if Victor had considered any point of 
conscience to be involved, with the same results. 
It would have been tolerably easy to kill Victor. 
He was one of those sensitive temperaments, 
those delicate, although perfectly healthy, or- 
ganizations, which often accompany genius. It 
would have been easy to draw blood from that 
white skin, to make those finely-wrought nerves 
swoon unto death — more easy than to put out 
the clear light of that conscience — to wrench 
away those hands from their firm grasp of duty. 
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not V Some books had fallen from the table 
in the ftcuffle ; he dragged them towards him, 
put them under his head for a pillow, staunched 
with his handkerchief the blood which was flow- 
ing from the wound in his forehead, and, lying 
as he was upon the floor, fell into a doze. 

The last summons to surrender came when it 
was growing dusk. Mrs. Jennings was stand- 
ing over him sobbing. " Oh ! Mr. Victor, dear, 
do please get up. Master is just off to London, 
and, please God when he is gone, you'll have a 
little peace and comfort of your life ; and if he 
would but take my old man with him, 'twould 
be like the binding of Satan in the Revelations. 
Get up, please, Mr. Victor, you are to go down 
to him before he goes ; but I am sure the worst 
is over, and he will be out of the place in five 
minutes.'* 

Victor staggered to his feet, and looked in a 
dazed sort of way at the old woman, and at the 
lighted candle she held in her hand. " What 
did you say I am to do ?" he asked, in a hollow 
whisper. 

" Come along, dear Mr. Victor, lay hold of me, 
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I'll help you down stairs. Oh I deai*, dear, that 
I should ever have lived to see a young gentle- 
man treated as you have been — by your own 
father, too ; and I never able to help you or do 
a thing for you, I shall speak my mind — he 
can't hear us now ; he's drinking away in the 
dining-room ; and he ought to be hanged for it, 
he did 1" 

" Thank you, Mrs. Jennings, I can get on 
now," said Victor, as he passed — with a dim 
feeling that he was coming back to life — the oak 
door, and left the prison which he had begun to 
believe that he should never quit alive. And 
so supporting himself by the banisters, he went 
slowly down the great black staircase, across 
the hall, and into the dining-room. 

Everything seemed strange to Victor now — 
voices came from miles away ; he could hard- 
ly be sure that he possessed a body at all ; 
the dining-room looked unfamiliar, the lamp 
which burned on the table had a great pris- 
matic halo round it ; and the decanters by its 
side gleamed oddly. Mr. Malreward stood, in 
his hat and great-coat, with a fur rug over 
his arm, drinking a steaming glass of brandy 
and water. He knew how to keep himself 
warm, and well-fed, and comfortable. To Vic- 
tor's confused brain he looked like a giant; 
weird shadows flickered over his face, and a 



town with me this evening if you will go ; and 
I promise you shall have a very jolly time of it 
when we get there." 

"No, sir," repeated Victor, in a quiet, me- 
chanical voice. 

"Very well," said his father, with a dark, 
sudden scowl. "Leave the room, sir. I have 
done with you — for the present^ 

Victor staggered out into the hall — he was 
almost past knowing or caring that the ordeal 
had come to an end. His only feeling was, " I 
am dying — I should like to get out of the house 
before I die I" 

The front door was open; Mr. Malre ward's 
dog-cart, with the lamps burning, stood with- 
out ; a boy was at the horse's head ; a tall, 
bearded man was smoking and talking to him. 
The man sprung forward as Victor came out, 
groping with his hands before him, as if he were 
blind. 

"God Almighty be praised! My dear Mr. 
Victor !" cried Deverell. Victor came swaying 
and tottering towards him. "I am djnng — 
good-bye," and then he fainted away. 
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Deverell held him np in bis powerful arms, 
and looked at him a moment, as if considering 
what he should do with him. Then he called 
to the stable-boy — " Help me lift Mr. Victor into 
the trap. Now I'll get up. That's right. I 
have got him safe. Jump up behind, Bill. 
Here goes." 

And with one ai-m supporting Victor, and the 
other holding the reins, Deverell drove the dog- 
cart at a furious pace across the park ; while Bill 
shrieked, " Bless us and save us, Mr. Deverell I 
whatever be you going to do ? Master'U mur- 
der us all 1" 

But the dog-cart went thundering over the 
grass, and Deverell spoke never a word until 
they reached the keeper's lodge. Then he got 
Victor down. ** Drive back. Bill, like mad, and 
say 'twas I took the trap. Mr. Maheward won't 
have time to kill you, or he'll miss the train." 

He half-dragged, half-carried Victor into the 
comfortable, fire-lighted parlour, and set him 
down in an arm-chair beside the hearth. The 
boy opened his eyes, smiled, and whispered, ^' I 
am better now — the air was so pleasant. But, 
oh I Deverell, I am starving 1 " 

Deverell set his teeth, breathed hard, went 
to a cupboard, and took out various things. 
Then, the next minute, he was stooping over 
Victor, feeding him with morsels of bread soaked 
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And after a while, Victor, what with food and 
warmth, and hearing a few kind words, began 
to look a little less like a dying man. " Now, 
Mr. Victor," said Deverell, after bathing and 
binding up, without asking any questions how 
he came by it, the deep cut on Victor's forehead, 
" I am going to get the next room ready for 
you ; and you'll go to bed at once, please." So 
Victor sat in the arm-chair and dozed, until the 
keeper returned. " Take my arm, please, sir ; 
your room is ready." 

Victor got up feebly, leaning on Deverell's 
arm, which seemed like a rock. *' I am sure I 
have grown during the last few days, I feel so 
tall that I cannot balance myself; and see here," 
and he swept his finger over his downy upper 
lip, " would anyone believe, to look at me, that 
I had been locked up in my room and treated 
like a child?" and he laughed, but the tears 
were in his eyes. 

How delicious it was by-and-by to lie between 
the warm, white, lavenderngcented sheets, and 
look drowsily into the red glow of the fire, and 
to know that Deverell was sitting by his side ; 
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his kind heart, and stalwart limbs, and double- 
barrelled gun, a defence against the whole 
world I Warmth and life began to steal through 
Victor's weakened body, and an exquisite sense 
of peace and security, like convalescence after 
a severe illness, came over his sorely-troubled, 
youthful soul. 

*' What a jolly idea it was of yours, bringing 
me here," murmured Victor. " I should never 
have got well again if I had remained at the 
Court." 

" I thought of all that," answered Deverell, 
complacently. 

*^ I wonder why you care for me so much — if 
I were your brother you could not be kinder." 

Deverell turned and looked at the boy—such 
a look 1 Victor's eyes were shut ; he did not 
see what joy and tenderness and anguish swept 
over the keeper's face. " Haven't I told you 
again and again," said the man, after a minute's 
silence, "how kind your mother was to me 
when I was a boy ? All that I can do for you, 
Mr. Victor, is but a poor return. Now, good 
night, sir, and try to go to sleep." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Oh, that it were night, 
And oh that it were morning after night, 
And I were past the waves and wrecks of youth, 
Safely at anchor in some tideless sea. 
Till the slow sunset reach me ! — 

M. B. Smedlet. 

THERE is no sound in the world more touch- 
ing than, on the dark December morning, 
that of the Christmas bells, ringing silver clear 
in the ears of the sick, the sad, the lonely. 
Victor awoke, and listened, and thought of 
Tregalva — of Uncle Arthur and Freddy keep- 
ing Christmas together, with holly and carols 
and ancient customs ; but all with that shadow 
in the house, that empty chair which he, the 
adopted son, the brother, alone could fill. 

Presently Deverell came in, and said with a 
forced smile, " You have got beyond my doc- 
toring, Mr. Victor. You were light-headed last 
night, do you know r 

« Was I ? what did I talk about ?" asked Vic- 
tor, uneasily. 

** About the Rectory, and your uncle, and Miss 
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Malreward, as far as I could make out ; you have 
not let out any secrets — ^you need not be afraid." 

" Well, I am glad it was nothing more," and 
Victor sighed a little. " I had awful, hideous 
dreams one night; I was as near seeing into hell 
as anyone can be who is alive." 

"Never mind that now; you must keep your- 
self quiet, Mr. Victor. Now the long and the 
short of it is, I have sent my boy Jack to Dr. 
RadclifiFe's, to ask him to step round to the 
lodge this morning." 

" I am sorry you did that, because he will be 
sure to find out what is the matter with me, 
and thafc it is food I want, not physic." 

" It is part of a doctor's profession to keep 
secrets, and be surprised at nothing, don't you 
know, Mr. Victor ? And he knew Mr. Malre- 
ward long before you were born." 

An hour or two afterwards, Dr. Badcliffe 
came into the room, fixed his kind, grave, 
searching eyes upon Victor, glanced at the 
plastered cut upon his forehead, asked him a 
few questions, simply medical ones, then said, 
" Your nerves have been a good deal shaken — 
never mind how. You must have perfect rest 
and quiet for a few days, and such medicines as 
I shall order for you ; soup, port-wine, and so 
forth. Mr. Malreward is away from home, I 
understand. So will you give me leave to go 






Good-bye for the present; don't read or 
talk much, mind ; sleep whenever yon can. I 
shall look in again to-morrow.'' 

The doctor found Deverell walking up and 
down the path outside the lodge, smoking. 
** I leave Mr. Victor in good hands, Deverell. 
You understand his case — ^you showed that you 
did by bringing liim away from the Court last 
night." 

** You understand his case, too, I think, sir ?" 

** I think I do," and the doctor and the keeper 
looked at each other in significant silence. 

** My belief is. Dr. Radcliffe," said Deverell, 
** knowing Mr. Malreward as I do, that he will 
go on very differently when he comes home 
again, and finds out how ill Mr. Victor has been. 
He really is fond of the boy in his way — a queer 
way, you will say, to go and half kill him. Still 
be is not lost to all feeling ; no, he is not such a 
devil as he seems to be sometimes. One thing 
puzzles me a little, sir — ^Mr. Victor was only 
kept like that for three days; I can hardly make 
out how it is that he is so upset by it, body 
and mind." 
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"Constitution — all depends upon constitution. 
What is sport to one is death to another ; what 
would not hurt one man, will half kill another. 
All Mr. Victor's vital organs are as sound as a 
bell, but he has the most unfortunate — no, why 
should I say unfortunate ? it is better to be a 
vertebrate animal than a jelly fish, better to be 
a poet or an artist than a clodhopper — he has, 
just as you have^^ and the doctor suddenly 
turned upon the keeper an odd, searching look, 
"about the most finely organized set of nerves I 
have ever had to deal with. Good morning, 
Deverell." 

" I say, Deverell," Victor began a little irri- 
tably, as the keeper entered, "here has Dr.Rad- 
clifife been talking to me about my nerves, just 
as if I were a girl. . It is rather humiliating, I 
must say." 

" Well, Mr. Victor, did you ever have the 
toothache ?" You have ; well then, didn't you 
find out then that you had a set of nerves? 
Which is the more humiliating — to have your 
body punished by your soul and your mind, or 
by a little bit of decayed bone ?" 

Victor smiled. " I suppose I have sonething 
of the woman in me. I do seem to feel things 
more than most fellows do." 

He had not yet learned that the highest man- 
hood has always the most of womanhood in it. 



By and by Deverell went out for a little while, 
leaving Jack the keeper's boy in the kitchen, 
in case the young Squire should want anything 
meantime. As he sat in the armchair by the 
fire, Victor could look out through the lat- 
ticed window into the pale blue sky, the sunny 
air and mist, the calm, cheerful, yet pathetic 
loveliness of a bright winter morning. He could 
see — first the intense green and glitter of the 
laurels and hollies which surrounded the lodge, 
a bit of velvet lawn sparkling with diamond 
drops, a strip of yellowish road ; a chocolate 
coloured hawthorn hedge, with a gleam of 
crimson berries in it ; a white gate — then the 
grassy slope of the park, traceried all over with 
filmy blue shadows from the great bare trees 
which stood, some singly, some in clumps, with 
tender translucent shadows about them of red- 
purple, blue-purple, russet, slate-colour, and 
lights of silvery grey, and pale gold, and clearest 
green, with here a wisp of dry sienna-brown 
leaves on a beech ; and there, the rich sober 
verdure of moss and ivy. Beyond — range after 
range of wooded hills sloped this way and that, 
down into a valley where the curve of a tranquil 
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river gleamed amidst broad meadows ; wooded 
hills near at hand, where firs and bhiish ever- 
greens stood out firmly pencilled amidst the pink 
flush and purple bloom which floated over the 
leafless trees, — wooded hills farther on, sleek, 
silky brown like the fur of an animal, — wooded 
hills further still, till they melted into soft light, 
soft shade — " softer than sleep." A robin sang a 
few sweet, wild notes ; a little stream murmured 
and rippled ; church bells came chiming through 
the air. 

There was an old Bible, in a dingy green baize 
cover, lying under a pile of Deverell's books. Vic- 
tor disinterred it, and turned to one of the most 
touching passages which has ever been written, 
with the joy in it bursting through the quiet 
mournfulness, the change from the minor to the 
major key, the sunshine gleaming after rain. 

*^ This I recall to my mind, therefore have I hope. 

It is of the Lord's mercies that we are not consumed, be- 
cause His compassions f aU not . . . 

It is good that a man should both hope an^ quietly wait 
for the salvation of the Lord. 

It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth. 

He sitteth alone and keepeth silence, because he hath 
borne it upon him. 

He giveth his cheek to him that smiteth him, he is filled 
full with reproach. 

For the Lord will not cast off for ever. 

But though He cause grief, yet will He have compassion, 
according to the multitude of His mercies. 

For He doth not afi^ct willingly, nor grieve the children 
of men . . ." 
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nobody else. But I have never had such a plea- 
sant one before. It's such a one as I shall like 
to look back upon, and that is more than I can 
say for most in my life." 

"You have never told me anything about 
your young days, Deverell, or about your father 
and mother. When did you first come to live 
here ?" 

Deverell fixed his eyes upon the fire. " I can 
just remember my mother," he answered, in a 
low, gloomy tone. " She was. v(?ry kind to me ; 
but she was always pale, and sad, and ill ; poor 
soul — poor soul I When she died I came to 
live here with old Adams, the head-keeper, as 
keeper's boy." 

" And your father ?" 

" My father was a bad man, sir. Never mind 
him," said Deverell, shortly. 

" Ah, was he ? " cried Victor, in a sympathetic 
tone. " What an odd world this is I Some 
fellows have such jolly fathers — men like Uncle 
Arthur, everything that is manly and high- 
principled, and at the same time full of spirits, 
up to any amount of fun. I know now why it is 
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that you sometimes talk in that wild kind of 
way about people inheriting their father's sins, 
and that we are forced to follow out our destiny. 
Well, you cannot be worse off than I am, as I 
am a Malreward." 

"That is very true, Mr. Victor." And the 
keeper smiled bitterly. 

" And yet it need not be true. There must 
be a way out of it all somehow. Deverell, I 
wish— I wish " 

" What do you wish, Mr. Victor V And the 
keeper looked at him very kindly. 

*' It seems so priggish of me to talk like this to 
you, as though I were better than my neigh- 
bours, which God knows I am not." And Victor 
grew rather red and confused, and cast down 
his eyes. Then suddenly he looked the man 
full in the face, and said — " When are you going 
to leave off your evil ways ? You must some 
day, you know ; the day you die, if you don't 
before. And after death — the judgment I" 

It was now Deverell's turn to redden and look 
down. " Well, Mr. Victor," he said, after a long 
pause, "I won't be a hypocrite; I won't make 
any promise that I know I shall not keep. I 
have tried — tried again and again, and / cannot 
do it. People call me a strong man. Well, of 
course I have big limbs, and two years ago I 
broke a poacher's arm with a blow of my fist, 
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kuow anything about — I can't help using the 
first words I can lay hold of; and as for drink, 
well, it's not often I take a drop too much now. 
1 did the night before last, I confess to it, but I 
was that down in the mouth, you locked up in 
that cursed room, and I unable to do a single 

thing to help you, because Well, altogether," 

he burst out passionately, "if there is a more 
miserable dog on the face of the earth than I 
am, it would be hard to find him I" 

Victor made no answer, and presently Deve- 
rell went on — " Don't you think, sir, that some 
allowance will be made, by-and-by, for a fellow 
who has never had a chance all his life but one; 
and that your mother gave him, and she — she 
died I" 

" I am sure that we shall be all judged ac- 
cording to our temptations, and to the training 
we have had, and that sort of thing — there can- 
not be a doubt of it. But, I suppose, if we get 
that allowance made for us up above, we ought 
not to make too great an allowance for our- 
selves. It is awfully hard to believe it some- 
times, but we have good authority for it never- 
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theless, that we never are tempted more than 
we are able to resist, if we only go the right way 
to work." 

" Yes, I remember that text," said the keeper, 
sadly. *' I remember a good deal of Scripture, 
worse luck for me, by-and-by, perhaps. But one 
thing I can say for myself, I have never turned 
that, or any good thing, into ridicule. I do 
know good when I see it, and that it is pretty 
much all as I have ever had to do with good." 

'* Deverell, I do believe," cried Victor, in an 
impassioned tone — " I do believe that if you and 
I were out in the covers together, and a poacher 
came and levelled his gun at me, you would, 
without thinking about it, spring right in front 
of me, and get shot yourself instead." 

"Ah I wouldn't I, Mr. Victor!" was the answer, 
in much the same tone. 

" Well, will you not do this for me ? It is a 
hundred times harder a thing to do, I know. Will 
you not change yom* whole ways of going on 1 
Don't you see how you could help me, — a poor, 
lonely young fellow like me — ^taken away from 
my home, where, if ever a boy was brought up 
in a kmd, strong, manly, Christian way, I was ; 
suddenly set down here, where the very atmo- 
sphere and traditions of the place are bad, with 
everything against me — my father, my father's 
companions, my own temperament, with the 
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he died I Dear old Deverell, don^t you Bee how 
you could help me, if I thought you were fight- 
iog on the same side with me — against the same 
temptations ; for it seems to me, to go to the 
root of them, yours and mine are very much 
alike — ^trying to keep down the wild beast 
within us, and to make some stand against the 
misery and wickedness which is going on all 
round us ?" 

By this time Deverell's face was hidden in his 
hands, and his broad shoulders were now and 
then shaken by a smothered sob. 

" It is hard work to stand all alone," Victor 
went on. ** I have the Bible and Uncle Arthur's 
letters to read ; but I want so terribly to hear 
an actual voice helping me on — to have an actual 
hand to take hold of sometimes. Shall I ever 
be able to keep on my way these next two 
years, I wonder ? I am too young — too young 
to live in such a place. I believe that all my 
struggles will go for nothing, and I shall be one 
of those who ' crucify the Son of God afresh.' 
But not you, Deverell — not you. In one way 
it will be better for you by-and-by. You have 
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never had a chance, as you say ; you will have 
no Uncle Arthur rising up at the Last Day to 
remind you that you had once ' tasted of the 
Heavenly gift.' Deverell, wont you try once 
more ?" 

" I will, sir," came the man's answer, low and 
deep. " I will make one more trial, so help me 
God 1 I feel as though I could when you talk 
to me. All the good feelings I have ever had 
in my life came to me through your mother and 
yourself. You treat me as she did, as though I 
was much better than I am ; and so I always 
feel better when I am with you." And then 
the great, weak, stalwart fellow sobbed passion- 
ately for a few moments. 

Suddenly he checked himself, and rose. 
" Now, Mr. Victor, I won't have you talking 
and exciting yourself like this — it's the worst 
thing in the world for you. You shall not do 
it for me ; I am not worth it. I am going to 
give you some more soup. Dr. RadcliflFe said 
you were to take something every two hours." 

" Shake hands with me first," said Victor, with 
his sweet bright smile ; and the thin, white hand 
and the strong brown one met in a long, firm 
grasp. 

Some hours afterwards, when Victor had awak- 
ened &om sleep, he said, '^ I am thinking what 
you and I can do to help ourselves. In the 
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way. 

For Victor, being young, held the common 
notion that it is right to make a woman a sin- 
offering for a man, right to devote body and 
soul, the purest, sweetest of feminine creatures 
to the winning back into the ways of righteous- 
ness the most straying, sin-defiled of the op- 
posite, sex. Would the converse of the theory 
hold good ? — would you recommend a St. John 
to marry a Magdalen ? And if not, why is not 
a woman's soul worth as much as a man's? 

'* Ah, Mr. Victor, it's easy talking ;" and the 
keeper smiled sadly. " But what woman would 
marry me — that I would marry ? All the re- 
spectable people about here think me a drinking, 
swearing blackguard, not fit for their daughters 
to look at. You gentlemen can live much as 
you please, and marry much as you please, and 
no questions asked. We can't do that in our 
rank of life. Our women are not quite so ig- 
norant as you try to keep yours. If they do 
marry a brute they do it with their eyes open ; 
and if they do walk into pitfalls it's their own 
fault and not their parents'." 
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" Still, Deverell, if you only kept steady for a 
year or two, I am sure there is something about 
you which could make a woman very happy. 
You are the last man who could be unkind to 
your wife." 

" I don't know about that," answered Deverell, 
a little grimly. ** If I were tied to a woman 
with a nagging tongue, I should find myself 
putting my gun to her head some fine day. I 
can't stand being aggravated." 

** Neither can I ; and we get plenty of it here, 
don't we I How you have put up with it as 
long as you have passes my comprehension." 

" Well, sir, there it is again ; if I had been a 
iwaw," and the keeper struck the table with his 
fist, " I should have cut the whole concern, and 
gone out to Australia years ago. But, you see, 
I don't like the nuisance of a long voyage, and 
a new country, a,nd having to rough it ; and as 
for staying in England, and getting another 
keeper's place, it's out of the question. Mr. 
Malreward— it's one of his fancies— swears he 
will not give me a character if I leave him ; and 
in some ways I suit him, and he suits me, and 
I get more money and more of my own way 
here than I should anywhere else ; and so I stay 
on and on, though I suppose it will make a devil 
of me in the end. But what are you going to 
do yourself, Mr. Victor I" 



place for ever during Mr, Malreward's lifetime," 
"I am much mistaken, Mr, Victor, if you 
don't find your &ther come home in a very dif- 
ferent temper to what he went away in. You 
see, when he has worked himself up into one of 
these awful furies, directly he cools down a bit, 
he gets rather sorry and ashamed, and things 
go on much more smoothly for some time to 
come. It's the thunder that clears the air. I 
could swear that by this time he is very glad 
you didn't go to town with him. You see, he 
is not such a fiend as to want to deliberately 
drag you into all the mud he went through 
when he was young. Only it riles him so con- 
foimdedly to have you setting up to be better 
than other young fellows. Now poor Mr. Harry, 
you see, suited him exactly. He had a capital 
temper — ^took after his mother there, I believe, 
was a vast deal better than Mr. Malreward in 
most ways ; but he was none too good for all 
that. Now too good is what Mr. Malreward 
thinks you are." 

'^ Much he must know about me, tiien 1** said 
Victor, with a dreary smile. 
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The last thing Victor said that night, as he 
laid his tired, aching head down upon his pil- 
low, was this — " Deverell, they say you cannot 
insult a man more than by offering to pray for 
him. But when I pray for myself, as one tied 
and bound by the chain of my sins, struggling 
with strong temptations, I may think of you 
as fighting on the same side as myself, may I 

not r 

And Deverell answered in a low voice, ** Yes, 
Mr. Victor, and your prayers will be heard, if 
anyone's will." 

Victor, somewhat restless and exhausted, 
lay awake for hour or two in the firelight, 
thinking about this strange, wild, sinful man, 
who had gained such a hold upon his heart. 
Have we not all known some such sorrowful 
lives, where purity is lost, but tenderness re- 
mains ; where something of reverence for wo- 
manhood is kept amidst the wildest mazes of 
vice ; where a gleam of nobleness shines through 
darkness, corruption, and remorse ; and where, 
amidst the decay of all other Christian graces, 
faith still lives, ready to spring out, to recognise 
and welcome goodness in others f 

What shall we say to these things ? Shall 
we say that those whose sins are many are for- 
given because they loved much? — that the germ 
of the Divine Life within them shall, when the 
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out utterly in the eternal darkness to come, and 
that they who at their worst and wildest loved 
the good, though they did not follow it, shall 
dwell with the Spirit of Evil, world without 
end? 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ue sees the gleam 

Of better thoughts across the murkiest gloom — 
The seeds of good amid the howling wastes. 

E. H. Plumptre. 

MR. MALREWARD did not enjoy himself in 
London as much as he expected to have 
done. A secret uneasiness gnawed him even 
when he seemed most jovial, and amidst the 
brightest, gayest scenes, there rose before him a 
young face, white, still, placid, with the blood 
trickling down it from a gash in the forehead. 

" You seem rather down in the mouth, Mal- 
reward," Sir George Hornby said to him one 
day. " Had a run of ill-Mck lately f ' 

" Quite the contrary, thanks. I am all right 
enough. But I am thinking of running home 
to-day for an hour or two. You see, there is 
nobody there but that boy of mine, and I should 
like to see how things are going on ; and I have 
a little business to look after, and so forth." 

" I have never seen your son, I think," said 
another man. "A very gentlemanly young 
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** I see," smiled Sir George ; ** and you think 
that now the parson's bit is out of his mouth, 
he will kick over the traces a little, and you 
want to come home unexpectedly, eh I" 

** No, I did not say that. The boy has some 
queer notions, and once he takes a thing into 
his head, he is devilish obstinate ; but — he is a 
very good fellow in his way, and — and in short, 
I am rather proud of him than othei-wise. And 
altogether, I think I will take the afternoon ex- 
press, and be up here again to-morrow before 
you will miss me," 

The young men chuckled that evening over 
the delicious joke of old Malreward getting 
home-sick, and being so desperately fond of his 
young hopeful, that he could not bear to be 
away firom him more than two or three days at 
a time. ** WTiy did he not bring the young 
cub to town with him, then ? He was invited, 
I know." 

**I say, don't I wish my governor was as 
fond of me f — on pay-days, that is, — he might 
hate me like poison the rest of his time, if he 
liked." 
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So it happened that Mr. Malreward, a few 
evenings after Christmas-day, was walking from 
the little country station, through the owl- 
haunted da An ess of his park. He could hardly 
have told what brought him there ; and if you 
had hinted that it was a whisper of an expir- 
ing conscience, a lingering gleam of fatherly 
affection, a gnawing tooth of remorse for hav- 
ing cruelly used a boy whom, in his not wholly 
hardened heart, he still loved and was proud of, 
he would have laughed you to scorn. But so 
it was. He was a bad man, he had a desperate 
temper, and many other vices, but he had not 
yet quite succeeded in crushing the sensitive, 
affectionate nature with which he was born. 

He scared the small household of Malreward 
Court that night, by walking in, and demanding 
— " Where is Mr. Victor ?" 

'* Down at the keeper's lodge, sir," said Mrs. 
Jennings, with a terrified curtsey. " Please, 
sii', shall I send and tell him as you've come 
home I" 

" No, I will go myself. Get dinner ready at 
once." 

Mr. Malreward went striding through the 
park again, thinking to himself, " There can't 
be much the matter with the boy, or he would 
not be down there with Deverell." 

Whilst Mi*s. Jennings went crying to her 



of nothing to say, and he'll go and murder the 
poor boy outright now." 

The red glow from the lattice window of the 
lodge gleamed through the blackness of the 
trees like a lighthouse. Very softly, Mr. Malre- 
ward turned the handle of the door ; it yielded 
to him, and he crept into the parlour. 

Victor was lying, sound asleep, in an arm- 
chair beside the hearth. A candle burned dim- 
ly upon the table, but the bright fire filled the 
place with ruddy, dancing light. Mr. Malre- 
ward came across the room vnth his stealthy, cat- 
like tread, and stood looking at his son. Victor's 
tsLce was very pallid, very worn; there was some- 
thing of a suffering look in his attitude ; one 
white, thin hand hung down over the arm of the 
chair. Even as his father's dark, sinister face 
bent over him, Victor smiled in his sleep, a 
sweet, bright, innocent smile, like a child's. The 
likeness to his dead mother had never shone 
out more strongly than it did at that moment. 

" He looks ill, decidedly ill," thought Mr. Mal- 
reward, uneasily, " What the deuce is the mat- 
ter vnth the boy I And what has he got there t" 
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There was a dingy green baize-covered book 
lying open on the table beside the candle. Mr. 
Malreward glanced at it, and saw it was a 
Bible, with a feeling of disgust. He looked up- 
on all such books much as a sensible man, two 
hundred years ago,, would have regarded a 
charm — as something stupid, and no doubt quite 
harmless, but still which it was safer not to 
meddle with, not to make cigar lights o^ for 
instance, or to kick about the room ; one might 
possibly find oneself in a queer fix by and by, if 
one did. Curiosity, however, led him to overcome 
his superstitious dislike, and to see exactly what 
it was that Victor had been reading. These words 
stared him in the face — tender words, which 
yet have in them a terrible irony for some youth- 
ful souls : " Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him." 

Mr. Malreward started back as though he had 
been shot. " And I felt the other day as if I 
wanted to shoot the poor young dog ! What 
a queer, lying text 1" and he took a deep breath. 
" Well, what did I want him to go to London 
for, I wonder? I can enjoy myself much more 
without him. Better leave him alone for the 
future. Live and let live. I'll go my way, and 
he shall go his.'" And Mr. Malreward began to 
creep out of the room again. A touch of the 
undying worm, and of the unquenchable fire 



father, whom he had thought was a hundred miles 
away, standing in the room, looking at him. 
Deverell was in the covers, fer out of hearing. 
There was no one in the house but himself and 
Mr. Malrt^ward. Victor knew then, if he had 
not known it be{i>re> how his nerves had been 
shaken by all that he had gone through. For 
thert> came to him that agviooy of bodily fear, 
which sv^mctimc* visits the very bravest men, 
when IwHi^t iiact> to feic^ with death. 

^^ What is^ the matter^ bovt" said Mr. Malre- 
warvU Utte«§ily : ^ itV vMiIy I. You have been iU, 
hav^vu^t Yv>ttf You look uucommooly seedy." 

Victv>r b9^\ {Kjiutittg; silecit„ st^urmg with di- 
lat^l ^Yvs. 

^i\>tttev wak^;> ujK Victor; have you got the 
u^tm^r^f^ aud 3Ir^ >l;itcvwaxd lyitd his hand 
v>JU hi* *^>uV shoulvWr : bat he kaew well eiiough 
why Vwtv^ir Uvk^l iit hiut tike tbnt. 

^^VHi^ Uhayo fcwwe aloutj!" ittiploceii Victor, 
*tw:iuk.itt^^ 'Ihvu be ^wewed to tully recover his 
^Ju^c^ <MuU ho I'o^v iiMta^c^irtJtt^ ;& little aj» hre did 
^v>^ ^ I U'^ Youx: (^<ju:Uou« i$irj' lie said,, piide, 
^iud ^ho com:tv^y duo to i)h deoiily em^ixty cumiiig 
to bisjL M^; *• >«m yoqi jjik downt^ 
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" Thanks ; stay where you are, here is another 
chair." And Mr. Malreward threw himself 
down on a seat the other side of the fire-place ; 
and there was a gloomy silence for a few 
minutes. 

At last the Squire looked askance at his son, 
who was now sitting upright in the arm-chair, 
his hands tightly folded together ; his eyes fixed 
on- the fire with a solemn, far-away, almost un- 
earthly gaze, as though he saw death, — and the 
end of his troubles, in the distance. 

" Any one been here to see you since I went 
away ?" 

" Dr. Radcliffe, sir ; no one else." 

" Then you have been ill, eh ?" 

" A little out of sorts ; nothing more." 

Mr. Malreward mused a moment, and looked 
rather discomposed. " Any letters for me to- 
day, I wonder? Didn't stop to look when I 
was at the Court. Have you had any letters, 
or written any V 

" I had a letter from Mr. Byrne on Christmas- 
day ; but I have written none. If you mean, 
sir — " Victor roused himself a little and looked his 
father steadily in the face — " if you mean, have 
I, by letter or word of mouth, complained of the 
treatment I have received from you, 1 have not 
done so, to any one. Excepting, indeed, Dever- 
ell, who is of course an unavoidable witness to 
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you not at home ?" asked Mr, Malreward irrit- 
ably ; for his son's last words had given him a 
stab. 

" Because Deverell is a kind friend to me — 
the kindest friend I have in the place." 

" Curious that is, now." Mr. Malreward smiled 
grimly. " If I were Mark, I should hate you 
like the very devil. And have you been here 
ever since I went away ? I thought so — came 
for change of air, I suppose ; pity you could not 
go a little ftirther when you were about it. 
What do you say to running down to Tregalva 
for a few weeks ?" 

Victor made no reply, he looked down, a lit- 
tle shiver ran through him. 

" Why don't you answer me, Victor I" 

" Why do you mock me, sir f " and then he 
raised his large, pathetic eyes to his father's 
face. " Have I not gone through enough with- 
out that ?" 

" What a precious young fool you are 1 Can't 
you see when a man is in earnest I I tell you, 
Victor, you can go down to Cornwall — to-mor- 
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row, if you like ; only you must give me a pro- 
mise, first, that you will return in a month or 
two — whenever I choose to send for you, that 
is. I may go away from home myself. I have 
halfa mind to go abroad." 

" Thank you, sir ; thank you very much." 

'' You are not half gratefiil to me, you sulky 
young dog 1" and Mr. Malreward looked at him 
with a ruefiil, disappointed air, that was almost 
comical. 

" I know you mean what you say now ; but 
you will change your mind again in an hour or 
two, you know." And if Victor compared his 
father to Pharaoh he was hardly to be blamed. 

" Hang it all, but I will not !" and Mr. Malre- 
ward struck the table with his fist. Victor's re- 
luctance to take him at his word, made him all 
the more bent upon what he really believed to 
be an act of munificent generosity. " Look 
here — I am off to London again to-morrow, for 
a week or ten days more. I had a little busi- 
ness to see after, that is why I came down to- 
night in such a hurry. But I shall expect to 
find you clean gone out of the place when I 
come home again ; do you hear I I shall bring 
Sir George Hornby and a lot of fellows down 
with me, and I shall be glad to have you out of 
the way." 

A wild gleam, a sort of forlorn hope, shone 
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got any brandy, I wonder? No, I'll go back to the 
Court and get some dinner. Good-bye, Victor. 
On your honour, mind, you will come home 
again when I send for you ? And now will you 
shake hands ?" 

Victor rose. " Yes, I will shake hands with 
you ; but do you mean anything by it ? iJo you 
mean to let me have a little peace and comfort 
for the future ? Oh, sir, I am very young to be 
so miserable ; and, after all, I am your only sonl" 

" Stupid fellow !" and Mr. Malreward clapped 
him on the shoulder, " what do you go talking 
such humbug for ? As if I wanted to make you 
miserable ! There would be an end of law and 
authority, and all the rest of it, if we governors 
did not cut up rather rough sometimes; but still 
— no, you may go your own way for the future, 
if you like to be a saint and a puritan, and stay 
down here by yourself with a Bible and a tallow 
candle, instead of going up to town and seeing 
life with other youngfellows, — you may, for what 
I care. Good-bye. I want my dinner. You 
will come home again, when I send for you, 
Victor r 
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" I give you my sacred word of honour that I 
will, sir," he replied. The colour rushed into his 
cheeks, his eyes kindled, he felt new life and 
strength in every limb. 

" That's right. Good-bye, my boy." Mr. Mal- 
reward went away in high good-humour, and 
Victor was left to wonder whether this strange 
interview were real, or only a dream. 

When Deverell came home half an hour after- 
wards, with his dog, his gun, and a hare that he 
had shot for Victor's future dinner, he found his 
young master with flushed cheeks, and eyes 
feverishly bright, writing a letter. 

" Well, sir, you look a good deal spracker than 
you did when I went away; anything happened?" 

" Mr. Malreward has been here, Deverell 1" 

" What I" shouted the keeper. To hear 
Victor say that his father had come home, when 
he knew he was in London, and to see him look 
so pleased about it, really frightened Deverell, 
for he thought the boy had lost his senses. 

" Yes, I don't wonder you are surprised. I 
feel all bewildered myself. I awoke out of a 
sound sleep, to see him standing there, where 
you are, Deverell, with his eyes fixed upon me. 
I thought my last hour was come, but he — do 
you know that he spoke to me more kindly than 
he has ever done before I And — you will hardly 
believe it, I know, but he says I may go down 



tender heart, every fibre of which had come to 
cling round his young master, his charge, his 
invalid. But, after a momentary pause, he said, 
" Didn't I tell you, Mr. Victor, that he would 
come home quite a different man t Well, it is 
wonderful his letting you go back to Tregalva, 
certainly. No, I don't think he will change his 
mind. Well, I am very glad " — but he sighed — 
" yes, you will get stronger with one breath of 
Tregalva air than with all the nursing I could 
give you here." 

" Ah, I don't think you want me to go ?" said 
Victor with a wistful smile. " I feel quite an 
ungrateful brute to be so glad." 

"Go on with your letter, Mr. Victor, and 
never mind me," answered the keeper, a little 
sharply. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

They met once more, 
The grey-haired saint— and he in youth's full strength, 
The wanderer seeking truth and light and help. 

E. H. Plumptre. 

THE following evening, Victor found himself 
carried westward by a so-called express 
train on the South Devon — which he constantly 
reviled as the Slow Drawling — Railway^ Dr. 
Radcliffe had been anxious that his patient 
should break the long journey by sleeping at 
Plymouth ; but Victor would not listen to him. 
" When I am once out of your clutches, doctor, 
I shall do as I choose." 

To which the doctor had replied, smiling, 
" You a pupil of my good friend Arthur Byrne, 
and talk like that I I thought you had been 
brought up like a soldier, to obey orders, young 
man 1" 

It was growing dusk on the short winter 
afternoon when Victor at last neared Bodmin 
Road Station. It had been one of those days 
of storm and westerly wind, in which seem em- 
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ball which hung just over the storm-built forti- 
fications. A mild damp air rushed upon Victor's 
feverish cheeks as he leaned out of the carriage 
window. He felt wildly excited as he recog- 
nised old familiar scenes — mine chimneys point- 
ing upwards, like weird fingers, firom barren 
moors ; deep, wooded defiles, through which, 
hidden in the dusk, trout streams murmured 
over mossy stones ; crazy-looking wooden 
viaducts, over which the train deliberately pur- 
sued its way. Victor's head and shoulders were 
out of the carriage window, watching the lights 
of Bodmin Station growing larger and larger. 
The instant there was anything like a platform 
beside the carriage wheels, he opened the door 
and sprang out. An indignant guard grabbed 
at him, but Victor dodged aside and went tear- 
ing through the crowd. 

A tall, grey-haired clergyman, and a pretty, 
fair-complexioned young lady, were standing on 
the platform with their eyes fixed upon the 
approaching train; when all at once Freddy 
Malreward discovered that the tall, slender, 
bright-eyed young man^ in a brown great-coat 
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and felt hat, who was bounding down the plat- 
form towards them, was her brother. She threw 
both her arms round his neck with a little cry — 
" Oh Victor 1 darling Victor 1 " She neither 
knew nor cared that some of the passengers 
looked at her with amusement. Then she let 
him get free to inhake hands with his uncle. 
"Come along, John will look after your port- 
manteau," was all the Rector said, in rather a 
husky voice ; and linking his arm in his nephew's, 
they went out through the station into the road, 
where stood the Rector's waggonnette and 
pair of bays. 

" I shall give up the reins to John to-night," 
said Arthur Byrne, as he handed in his niece ; 
** we will all sit inside together. And have you 
had a pleasant journey, dear boy?" 

" I should think 1 had, rather I I feel like a 
hundred schoolboys coming home for the holi- 
days, rolled into one." 

" Oh I Victor, how you have grown ; and how 
much older you look I" The gleam from the 
south-western sky rested on his face — it was 
still daylight there, as Freddy looked with pride 
and joy at her brother. 

** 1 have lost my boy," said the Rector, smil- 
ing a little sadly ; " and he has come back to 
me a young man, nearly six feet high, with just 
the shadow of a moustache." 
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found again, and who is 7iot a prodigal I" he 
murmured to himself. And he looked into Vic- 
tor's clear face, his truthful, transparent eyes, 
and felt thoroughly satisfied. 

In talk — happy, confused, incoherent for very 
happiness — the time flew fast away. The car- 
riage rattled through the quaint old town of 
Bodmin, up and down steep hills, over a long 
stretch of almost flat moorland country — the 
highest ground and very back-bone of Corn- 
wall. The country was treeless, houseless, 
bleak, desolate ; but its broad, sweeping lines 
of hills, the sense of utter freedom, the know- 
ledge that here wild winds from the Atlantic 
and the English Channel could meet unim- 
peded, seemed to fill Victor with fi^esh life and 
strength. It was quite dark now. The blue- 
black sky glittered full of stars ; a salt breeze 
blew in the faces of the travellers. They had 
come to the summit of a long, gradual ascent, 
and were about to descend again, when Victor 
suddenly cried, " Stop, John. Now, hush, please. 
I want to listen." 

There was a silence which was almost awful. 
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All remained quite still, knowing well what 
Victor wanted to hear. There was silence — ^ 
but silence with a sound in it that made it seem 
the deeper — a grand, far-away murmur in the 
darkness — the solemn swell of the Atlantic Ocean. 

" Yes, drive on now, John," said Victor, at 
last, drawing a deep breath. " I have heard it 
once more — the blessed sea. I am very near 
home now. Oh uncle 1 oh Freddy 1" — his voice 
almost choked — " I never thought I should have 
lived to see this day I " 

After that they said little more until they 
reached the Rectory. Then Victor broke out 
again, like the wildest of schoolboys, kissed old 
Martha, hugged Leo, the dog, in his arms, who 
had jumped upon him and cried with joy ; tore 
up and down stairs, into every room in the 
house, until suddenly he turned deadly white, 
and pleading that he was very tired, collapsed 
into an arm-chair. After a "high tea," how- 
ever, he revived a little, but soon growing over- 
whelmingly sleepy, he went to bed at a childishly 
early hour. 

The Rector, going into his study next morn- 
ing before breakfast, found Victor there before 
him, turning over some new books. " Have you 
slept well in your old quarters, dear boy ?" said 
his uncle, as they shook hands. 

" Pretty well, thank you, uncle." 
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Freddy's book, and be incorrigibly idle. You 
are not feeling very strong, are you I" 

" Well, I suppose I have grown rather too 
figist. Heaven forgive me for telling a fib," 
thought Victor, as he had done last night, when 
Freddy had inquired with much concern how 
he had come to have such a scar on his forehead, 
and he had answered carelessly, " Oh ! I had a 
fieJl the other day, and struck it." 

The Rector felt uneasy, and he thought, 
** There is a look about my boy I don't at all 
like — ^he reminds me of his mother when she 
came here for the last time." " I wish Radcliffe 
had seen you lately." 

" So he has. Don't be alarmed, uncle," and 
Victor smiled — " he says all I want is a little rest 
and change of air and cheerful society. Have I 
not followed his prescription to the very letter!" 

** You did go to Radcliffe," said the Rector, 
still looking thoughtful-^" or send for him, — 
which was it?" 

** Well, neither, sir. But Deverell was cheeky 
enough to send for him without my knowledge, 
to come and set me to rights." 
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" Ah I that was well. And so Eadcliffe said— 
did her 

And Victor had to repeat the doctor's opinion, 
which, having set Arthur Byrne's mind at rest 
upon one point which had troubled him, he 
turned to another. " I don't know how it is, 
but this Mark Deverell's name seems always 
coming up. Honestly, I must say I don't alto- 
gether like the terms you are upon with that 
man. You know better than I can tell you whe- 
ther or not he bears a good character." 

Victor coloured. " It is so diflScult to explain 
exactly what I think about him. He is the 
kindest-hearted fellow that ever lived ; he is full 
of fineinstincts; and yet — well,thereare twosides 
to his nature, just as there are to all our natures, 
only I suppose that the contrast between the 
two selves in his case is more pronounced than 
it is with most people. I must confess that he 
does occasionally drink; and when he is provoked 
he swears, sometimes ; but with that exception, 
I can say this for him — that he has never utter- 
ed a word in my presence that I should mind 
repeating to you. Putting everything else out 
of the question, I cannot but like and stand up 
for a man who h^s the reverence for my mother 
that he has." 

The Rector winced a little, and changed the 
subject. " Breakfast must be ready, I think," 
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But suddenly Victor laid down his knife and 
fork, pushed away his chair a little from the 
table, and said passionately, " My happiness 
would be perfect if it were not for the thought 
that it must soon all come to an end. Malre- 
ward Court is waiting for me, like my grave." 

" Hush, dear boy I" said Arthur Byrne, with a 
look of pain. ** For your old uncle's sake, say 
no more. Let me keep that saying, * This too 
will pass away,' until the time comes when you 
have left me." 

After breakfast the Rector said, '* Shall we 
have a walk over the cliffs this morning ? Vic- 
tor is longing for a sight of the sea, 1 know ; 
and then 1 must go and look up some of my 
people." 

'*I shall be glad to see a decent cottage 
again," answered Victor. " 1 have almost for- 
gotten what one is like." 

And whilst Freddy was dressing, the two men 
lounged over the fire and discussed Victor's 
confused and miserable problem as to what 
could be done to improve the condition of the 
labourers on the Malreward estate, until the 
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Rector said suddenly — for his nephew was get- 
ting that ipale, excited look which he did not 
Kke to see — " It must often be a bitter thing to 
be an heir, future lord of all, and yet at the 
same time to be under tutors and governors. 
But God is not an unjust taskmaster, to make 
young fellows like you bear the burden of sub- 
mission and that of responsibility too. I don't 
see that there is anything more that you can 
do until you come of age. Then the estate will 
have to be re-settled, and some arrangements 
might then be made about the improvement of 
the cottages upon it. But just now, Victor, 
don't bother yourself any more about it, — ^be 
careless, idle, take no thought for the morrow. 
Fancy my preaching such a sermon as that to a 
a boy, and he will not attend to it — ^any more 
than the others attend, when I exhort them to 
be soberminded." 

" Ah, when 1 am at Malreward Court," an- 
swered Victor, smiling sadly, " I feel as though 
my salvation depended upon my thinking about 
something of this kind, when I am not actually 
at work." 

" 'Lose yoiu-self to save yourself?' " repeated 
Arthur Byrne, thoughtfully. 

"Besides, I cannot get up the same interest I 
did once in historical problems and struggles, 
when I have such social puzzles, such fights be- 



sun-dial, as to make you return to the time when 
I took on my own shoulders all the cares and 
anxieties of your young life. There is a gulf 
lying between to-day and the day you left Tre- 
galva — the gulf between the boy's state of de- 
pendence, and the man's sense of responsibility 
— which we all have to leap some time pr other, 
only you have had to take the leap younger 
than many of us. And wanting, as I do, to be 
the friend nearest to you in thorough sympathy 
and understanding, I will try to be the first to 
recognise, to accept, and to act upon this fact, 
instead of being the last, as some persons are 
with their children. My only fear is that, great 
fellow as you have grown, as tall as I am — your 
shoulders are hardly yet strong enough to bear 
all the burdens which are put upon them." 

Here Freddy came in, and they started for 
their walk. The people of Tregalva, whom 
they met, warmly welcomed Victor ; they were 
ready to rejoice in their parson's joy. Ar- 
thur Byrne was, on the whole, very popular 
amongst his parishioners. Some good people 
called him a Puseyite, because he preached in 
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his surplice, and had flowers in his church at 
Easter — some called him worldly-minded, be- 
cause he was known to play whist, to under- 
stand the art of wrestling, to be a good rider 
and cricketer ; and they feared, from his labours 
in his parish, that he sought to be saved by 
works. And some sinners hated him, with a 
hatred made all the more malignant by a spice 
of abject fear. 

The Rector felt very proud and happy as he 
went about with his two " children." And, in 
truth, they were young people of whom any 
father in the land could have been proud — ^al- 
though the gloomy, irritable man at Malre- 
ward Court might not think so. There was an 
air of distinction about them both. Freddy was 
inclined to be round and plump, and had not 
her brother's gracefulness of figure, but she had 
a sweet, frank countenance, full of simplicity 
and power, set off by a* clear complexion and 
quantities of golden-brown hair. What charm- 
ed one in Victor, more than the beauty of his 
oval face, and finely-cut features, was the guile- 
less, stainless look, which beamed out fi^om his 
lustrous, grey eyes. And the boy and girl were 
just as proud of their uncle, the iron-willed, 
warm-hearted, youthful-souled Rector ; the sym- 
pathizing friend and companion, the lawful (as 
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called upon, friends and neighbours far and 
Avide, and went to parties as well as gave them; 
and soon the heir of the Malrewards, what with 
sea-air, the ordinary fun and amusement due to 
his years, and the absence of any manly cares 
and anxieties just then pressing upon him, grew 
as well and as strong, though not quite so light- 
hearted — that was out of the question — ^as when 
he had been merely the Rector's nephew, and 
the younger son of a man who knew and cared 
little about him. 

The upshot of all this visiting and companion- 
ship with young people of his own age, was 
this — that Victor went the way of the world, 
and fell in love. 

It was a simple, harmless, bo^nsh affair, and 
as it did not lead to any lasting results, there is 
uo need to say much about it. The lady^s name 
was Edith Castleton. She ^ns paying a visit to 
the i^mily of the vicar of a neighbouring parish. 
She was dark-haired« dark-eyed, stately, self-pos- 
sessed, and a good many years older than her 
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boyish admirer — cela va sans dire. Her calmnesa 
attracted Victor ; he was too young to discover 
that it did not proceed from the repose and self- 
control of a fine nature, but from the coldness 
and obtuseness of a poor one. Her vanity was 
flattered at being able to rank such a handsome 
boy amongst her numerous admirers ; she was 
sufficiently clever to be able to appear to sym- 
pathize in his tastes, and there, as far as she 
was concerned, the matter ended. 

As for Victor, the youthftil disorder ran its 
usual course. His brain was rather bewildered, 
and all his views of life became coloured and 
distorted ; he was always inventing excuses to 
call at the house where she was staying, and to 
ride or walk in the neighbourhood; he crimsoned 
when he saw her, and stammered a little some- 
times when he spoke to her ; he rode miles and 
took railway journeys to get her hot-house 
flowers, gloves, bottles of scent, and pieces of 
music ; he read a great deal of poetry, and sat 
up late at nights trying to write some. Freddy 
was his confidante ; it was she who, with him, 
called upon Miss Castleton, when any pretext 
could be discovered for doing so, who invented 
reasons for writing to her, and obtaining her 
little notes in reply ; it wa« Freddy who asked 
for the photograph which Victor carried about 
in his waistcoat pocket, till it got frayed and 
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pressed at a wassbUns,, i^ni hm beLa^^ EFrh. 
Sect etli poor Freddy raged, and iLardly knew 
wiietiier to lan^ or to err* at ^mhnxL dfue mea.- 
tallv called the CasdiftoiL manio^ 

One daT« Itr. Brcne azid Freddr weier riiifn.g 
throGgh aoQie of tiie wild mooriand lanes ia ^e 
nogtiKnaiiood of Tregabra« Tktor tym.g absent 
upon some e^ediciQiL conneeted wicL Mb» 
Cttstleton. Freddr ibui betm nLiuiiL dssippom fe- 
ed fay Victor s declmzag to accompaziy them : 
her brotixer's iJHw wa^ not a gzs&vance xhikt :^e 
could confide to any of last giri fra*n<fe.> and cat 
of ber de^iaate longing &r i^mpaLEiy — she 
gaTe so rnnciL, dhe tfiongEit* and iet!eiTed :so 
little in retnm — die told all her tronUes to Ker 




*^I am disappointed in Yictor«^ ^e s^ibL "* I 
did not tinnk he conid haTe fae^ai so :9llx ;id to 
nm aftar a girl fike that. And such a girl too ! 
a woodexu conimon-(dacer yoccng-iady^ czea- 
tme! Howcan he faeeo taken int And pray 
iHbat does he expect will come of it ! He k 
Brteighteenr 

•* Yoa are jonugy Freddy," said the Rector, 
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smiling, " which is equivalent to saying that you 
are uncharitable. I suppose Victor must have 
his little love affair, as he has had the measles 
and the whooping-cough. Miss Castleton is a 
very discreet young woman, and it is evident to 
me that she does not care two straws about him. 
So that 1 am glad that he has taken the com- 
plaint in such a mild and favourable manner, 
and, as you say, my dear, nothing can come 
of it.'* 

They rode on for a few minutes in silence, 
then the Rector burst out with — " God forgive 
me if I have spoken lightly of sacred things I 
It is very easy for you, Freddy, whose romance 
is all to come, and for me, whose romance is 
past, to laugh at this dear boy of ours. But 
although he is under a delusion, which will soon 
pass away, as regards this young lady, the feel- 
ing she has called out in him is no delusion, it 
is a noble and self-forgetful one, and being 
such, it must be a holy and an eternal one, 
for nothing that is good really dies. Have you 
not noticed, I have (I say nothing, but it does 
not follow that I do not observe), how he will 
walk, and ride, and tire, and worry himself, just 
to get her some trifle that he thinks will please 
her, and then feel rewarded by a disdainful 
* thank you,' which would make you or me indig- 
nant? There is something really divine in 



There are but two men in the world that I shall 
ever care for." 

" Ah I my child, love comes to us, as death 
comes to us ; and it rests with ourselves whether 
we make a noble end or a base one. I fear less 
for Victor, he is impressionable, but his extreme 
conscientiousness makes him as firm as a rock. 
But you — forgive me for saying so — are both 
of a tougher and a weaker nature than he is. 
When you do love — and love you will, as surely 
as you will die — Heaven help you, my child, 
and grant that you may love wisely, for passion- 
ately it certainly will be." 

(" The old fool I" I hear some reader saying, 
*' to go putting such ideas into young people's 
heads." Ah 1 my friend, Arthur Byrne did not 
put love into their hearts. Nature is stronger 
than the Rector — or than you. Since the world 
was created there have been few theories more 
dtupid or more mischievous than this — that in 
order to regulate one of the most tremendous 
forces of human nature, you have nothing to do 
but to ignore it.) 

Freddy trembled with a sudden presenti- 
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ment that the Rector had truly foretold her fate, 
" You frighten me, uncle, as you do sometimes 
in your sermons. You seem able to look into 
one's very soul." 

" Freddy, we clergy should be learners of Him 
who ' knew what was in man.' Shall we study 
the dry bones of theology more than the living 
human heart? Neither you nor Victor shall 
ever spoil your lives for the want of any aid that 
I can give you. What is the use of growing 
old if it does not enable us to help the young ? 
It seems to me that the majority of fathers and 
mothers let their children go out into the world 
without one word of sympathy or warning, or 
sensible, practical advice about some of the 
most solemn and inevitable events of life ; and 
so the girls, many of them, stumble and bruise 
themselves upon the little sharp stones of vanity 
and disappointment, and false sentiment ; and 
the boys, many of them, go to utter shipwreck 
upon terrible hidden rocks. One would suppose 
that these parents did not dare to recall their 
own young days. But I think I have a right to 
speak." And Arthur Byrne gave a sudden 
glance upward. " You know, Freddy, do you 
not, that my first love was my last love — my 
wife ?" And the Rector said no more, but there 
was a look in his face which made Freddy think 
of the words — 



—on one of the Rector's horses — ^Victor, ^th 
his bright fiice Rowing, his farown hair roughen- 
ed witii the ^dnd* "Does he not ride well?" cried 
Freddy. ^ Wliat a dear handsome fellow he is! 
I only wish he were not qmte so foolish." 

^ So do not I," answered Arthur Byrne. ^He 
has gone through oiongfa during the past year 
to crash all the young life out of him. This 
little loYe-fiincy is just what I wanted — some- 
thing to make him forget Malreward Court for 
a time." 

** I thought I should meet you,** said Victor ; 
and, despite his uncle's pies^icG^ he made some 
tdegraphic signals to his sister, whidi meant 
that his expedition that day had been a sucoees. 
Fieddy smiled, and tried to look delighted, and 
the Rector became conTeniently blind. 

^ Whom do you think I have just seen f" the 
boy went cm — ^ Stansfield Erie, of all people in 
the worid. He was ciril 4»iough to me to-day, 
though he will hardi^ qpeak to me when I am 
at Malreward Court, confound him ! He said 
be was staying for a week or two with the 
Penreaths^ cdd fitifflridB of his, and he should do 
bimfielf the boiHHir of calling upon you, uncle. 
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There is a chance for you, Freddy ; he is not 
mamed, and is decidedly good-looking." 

" Keep all that kind of nonsense for yourself 
sir," and Freddy flashed at her brother a look 
of scorn. " It is more in your line than it is in 
mine." 

Mr. Byrne stopped at a farm-house to speak 
to one of his churchwardens, and as the young 
people rode slowly up and down, Victor leading 
his uncle's horse, Freddy took the opportunity 
of giving the boy a little lecture. " Victor, it 
is so silly of you to think that because you are 
in love yourself, that I, and everybody else, 
ought to be so too. Once for all, I do not wish 
to marry. I do not like men, and do not titist 
them ; there are very few like you and Uncle 
Arthur, and my experience is that men, in their 
dealings with women, are always either knaves, 
fools, or devils." 

"Oh I I say, come now, Freddy ! " cried Vic- 
tor, laughing. 

" Yes, you men think you may sneer at us, 
and revile us, and treat us just as you like, and 
we are never to speak our minds about you. I 
know that I should throw away my whole life 
if I were to marry. I am one of those women 
intended by nature for an old maid. I hate 
housekeeping, and babies, and darning, and all 
the domesticities of life. I should be perfectly 
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just wait until Mr. Right comes along, as old 
Martha says, and you will soon change your 
mind«" 

"That is the worst of it," she answered, 
mournfully. "One is so much the slave of 
one's feelings, that I daresay, if I liked a man 
very much, I should just go and make a fool of 
myself like the rest. Then I should wake up 
afterwards, and oh I should I not wear my 
heart out with the bondage of it 1 No, Victor, 
I don't say I will not marry — only that, being 
what I am, I should be an idiot if I did." 
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CHAPTER V. 

And now, my knight, you must mount and rid6 back 
again to your father's castle. A toilsome way lies before 
you, and I dare not go with you. But I can, and will, call 
upon the Lord for you all through the long, fearful night. 
—Sintram. 

ON the afternoon of the following day there 
was to be a school-feast at Tregalva — it 
being the Rector's custom to give this to the 
children at the end, and not the beginning, of 
the holidays, in order to sweeten to them the 
return to school. In the morning Freddy (Tflfer- 
ed to help the servants by washing the store of 
china, which was laid by in a lumber-room for 
these tea-drinking occasions. She was standing 
in this lumber-room, which opened upon the 
hall ; Victor was by her side, teasing her, hin- 
dering her, and triumphing over her, for her 
newly-found domestic capacities. She was re- 
turning him many a saucy little speech in reply, 
when presently Arthur Byrne came in quietly 
behind Victor, and struck him on the cheek 
with his glove. 



uncle and nephew had their coats o£ and were 
out in the hall wrestling together like a coople 
of Comishmen. Freddy sighed over her tea- 
caps, and began to wish that she were Yictor^s 
brother, or that she had some ^ tom-boy '^ fiiend 
of her own sex with whom she conld engage 
in athletic sports* Her vigorous, energetic 
nature craved for some outlet, which she could 
never find in the ordinary life of a young lady. 

^ You look so awfully grim, both of you, as 
though you want to murder each other," she 
said, as, Victor having been thrown, the com- 
batants paused for a minute. 

** We have no breath to spare in laughing," 
said the Rector. ** Besides, this fellow is get- 
ting so uncommonly cheeky, he requires a good 
thrashing." 

Then they went at it again, and struggling 
and swaying about the hall, they were too ab- 
sorbed to notice that the bell had rung, and 
that the servant had gone to open the front 
door. In another moment Mr. Stansfield Erie 
walked into the hall. 

Tableau: A &ir-haired, broad-ehouldered, ra- 
ther important-looking man, well-dressed, care- 
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fully got up, entering, hat in hand, a stranger 
in a strange land. The Rector, magistrate and 
chief dignitary of the place, in his shirtnsleeves, 
his hair very rough, and his face rather flushed ; 
young Mr. Malreward ditto, ditto. A little in 
the background, a young lady with a large 
white apron over her violet merino dress, her 
dainty cuffs turned up, a wooden bowl of steam- 
ing water, a pile of blue and white tea-cups on 
the table before her. 

If either of the parties showed the slightest 
embarrassment, it was certainly Stansfield Erie. 
The three inmates of the Rectory were quite at 
their ease, and looked unconscious that their 
appearance and their employment were anything 
out of the common. Victor came forward, shook 
hands with the lawyer, introduced Mr. Byrne, 
and then Freddy, hastily drying her hands, came 
forward in her white apron and made Mr. Erie 
a sweeping curtsey. 

" Will you come into the drawing-room, Mr. 
Erie?" said the Rector. "Allow my nephew 
and myself just to put on our coats." 

After a certain amount of small talk had been 
got through, Stansfield Erie began speaking in 
very handsome terms of what he had heard and 
had observed of the sobriety, industry, and 
generally flourishing state of the village of Tre- 
galva. " I am able to carry out my own hob- 



owing simply to one fact — that I have managed 
to separate the public house from the beer. You 
noticed, I daresay, the little inn here I Well, if 
you go in there in the evenings you will find 
the usual company of working men, bright 
fire, tobacco, newspapers, gossip, and so on ; a 
comfortable room, where a working man can 
take himself for an hour or two, out of the way 
of the washing and crjdng children at home. 
Everything is just like a public-house, saving 
the noise, the quarrelling, and the drunkenness, 
and that is because you can get there tea, coffee, 
soup, almost anything you like, except intoxicat- 
ing liquors. Far be it from me to ' deprive a 
poor man of his beer.' Go down the village 
street, and a few doors further on you can buy 
good home-brewed, not drink it, mind you, you 
must do that at home." 

Stansfield, whose mind being naturally con- 
servative, always required a lengthened time to 
digest a new idea, looked doubtful, and began 
to quote some well-worn maxims, the impos- 
sibility of making people sober by act of par- 
liament, and so forth. 
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'♦ I quite agree with yon; it is also impossible 
to make people honest by act of parliament. 
Nevertheless, we do our utmost to put down 
thieves, and the encouragers of thieves, receivers 
of stolen goods." 

Here Stansfield, thinking that the conversation 
was becoming of too dry and political a nature 
to be permitted whilst there was a young lady 
in the room, and rather a pretty one, as he fan- 
cied from the momentary glance he had had of 
her in her white apron washing the tea-caps, 
looked round at Freddy. He did not expect to be 
much interested, he supposed only that he should 
receive some of that admiration which he, being 
good-looking and very eligible, was in the habit 
of receiving from women, and of which he was 
now almost sickened. Victor was speaking to 
her, Stansfield heard him say, " That is what I 
mean to do some day on the Malreward estate." 
Freddy was looking at her brother as if forget- 
ful that such a person as the young lawyer 
existed ; there was an expression of tenderness, 
of sympathetic interest in what Victor was say- 
ing, which gave Stansfield the oddest thrill. 
" What a sweet, frank, simple face! what a ming- 
ling of power and softness — even childlikeness 1 
and what bright clear eyes and cheeks, as if she 
lived all her life in the open air 1 How she looks 
at that bov : she does not seem conscious that I 



marks whica he kept by liiiij for the expresB delec- 
tation of young ladies, gave her up for the pre- 
sent, thinking, ^'I must find out what she is made 
oi^ at some more fevourable opportunity ; she is 
very odd and unconventional, I can see that." 
Stansfield got into an argument about the Poor- 
law with the Rector and his nephew; and in 
the middle of it became aware that Freddy was 
listening, with a bright, intent look in her face. 

•* Hear, hear I" she cried, clapping her hands, 
at a neat retort with which Mr. Byrne answered 
Stansfield. " Uncle, that is splendid ! Oh, when 
we women get our rightfiil share of power, won't 
we soon set all your workhouse muddles to 
rights 1" And Freddy, quite absorbed in the 
subject, looked at Stansfield as though he were 
the whole St. Pancras Board of Guardians rolled 
into one. 

Stansfield was intensely amused and piqued. 
Freddy was like nothing he had ever seen be- 
fore. She was not one 6f the ordinary dancing, 
flirting, croquet-playing, curate-hunting young 
ladies, all as alike each other as if they had been 
turned out of a mould ; she was more like a little 
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wild creature, which he felt he should uncommon- 
ly like to tame. " What a sweet, fierce little dar- 
ling it is I Should I not like to scold her until 
she cried, and then kiss her and make it up 
again ! Should I not like to make her look at 
me as she looks at that wretched boy— confound 
him 1 I did not know girls ever cared twopence 
about their brothers." Stansfield had better not 
have scorned Victor ; the boy was destined to 
prove to the man his most powerful rival. Per- 
haps a spiteful pleasure led the lawyer to remark 
as he was taking leave — " Have you heard of 
the wedding likely to take place before long 
in your neighbourhood ? My friend George Pen- 
reath has become engaged to Miss Castleton." 

The Rector involuntarily glanced at Victor. 
The boy turned very pale, but not a muscle of 
his face moved, and quite composedly he shook 
hands with Mr. Erie, and wished him good 
morning. 

" Victor is progressing in the act of self-con- 
trol," thought his uncle. 

The instant after the lawyer had left, Victor 
disappeared. Later in the afternoon Arthur 
Byrne found him wandering about the cliffs, 
looking very disconsolate. 

" It is quite true about Miss Castleton, Victor. 
I have just seen George Penreath, and congrat- 
ulated him." 

VOL. II. G 
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is nothing to tell, sir. 1 always knew I was not 
worthy of her. And she never led me to sup- 
pose that she cared for me. Please remember 
that." 

" Well, next time yon fall in love, come and 
tell me all about it at first starting. It will be 
a little more than a boyish fancy some day, I 
suppose." And the Rector smiled, and yet he 
sighed. 

"I shall never care for any other woman," 
and Victor mournfully caressed the down on his 
lip, and felt that his youth was past. 

"Don't be sentimental 1 If I live to my 
threescore and ten, I shall see you a sober pater- 
familias, difficult as it is to me now to realize 
the probability." 

Afterwards, whilst alone with her uncle, Fred- 
dy began talking about the end of Victor's lit- 
tle dream. 

" I am so sorry he ever met the girl. The 
whole pleasure of his visit here has been spoilt 
by her." 

"Not at all," replied Arthur Byrne. "He 
will probably eat and sleep little for forty-eight 
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hours, * moon ' about the cliffs and repeat * Locks- 
ley Hall ' a good deal during that time ; after 
which you mil see he will be as happy as ever 
again. But I cannot trouble myself about it. I 
suppose that is one great difference between a 
man and a woman. A man is less chary than a 
woman is, of inflicting pain upon those whom he 
loves, or of seeing pain suffered by them. There- 
fore you see it was intended by Providence that 
young people should be brought up by a man 
and a woman in partnership. A man alone, is 
apt to grow too hard in his ideas of training, as 
perhaps I have done." 

" You hard I Oh. Uncle Arthur, when you 
were severest with us, Victor and I always felt 
how thoroughly kind and sympathising you 
were at heart." 

"My dear Freddy, as regards yourself, my 
only regret is that you being merely my guest, 
I have never had the right to be severe to you. 
You certainly would have profited by a much 
stricter regime^'' he said laughingly. 

'* Indeed, I think that to anyone so strong 
and restless as I am, and who hates convention- 
alism as I do, the mere fact of being a woman 
is a sufficiently rigid discipline. But, uncle, you 
forget the frightful amount of impositions you 
used to give me. You said that as I was so 
idle, my punishment must always be (unlike 

G 2 



** I am reminding the Rector what cruel suf- 
fering he used to inflict upon us unhappy 
children. Is it not a relief to feel one's self 
grown up ?" 

Yictor, notwithstanding that he was out of 
spirits, tried to smile and joke as usual. ^^ That 
is all very well for you, Freddy, who are a girl, 
and a year older than I am. I had better not 
holloa until I am out of the wood." 

** Alas, Victor !" said the Rector, with a fond, 
sad, arch glance at his nephew. " You are only 
my visitor now, and I have lost the pleasant 
privilege of punishing you." 

Victor answered in a comically ruefiil tone, 
which made the others laugh, ^^ His Reverence 
used to tell me, when he excommunicated me 
and BO forth, that it was aU for my good ; now 
you see he confesses it was for his own gratifi- 
cation." 

** Well," said the cunning Rector, for Victor 
soon became melancholy and silent again, and 
he was ever anxious to keep the boy from 
brooding over his own thoughts, " whether for 
your good or for my own gratification, I should 
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uncommonly like to know how you have been 
getting on with Mr. Groves lately. You and I 
have had a long holiday from each other ; too 
long for my pleasure. Supposing we do a little 
Homer together this afternoon." 

Victor assented, though not very cheerfully ; 
and uncle and nephew walked off to the study. 

And now scarcely a day passed that Mr. Erie 
did not appear somewhere or other in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tregalva Rectory. Either he hap- 
pened to be riding through the village, and 
thought he would call for a minute ; or he acci- 
dentally met Victor and Freddy on the cliflfe ; or 
the Rector going the rounds of his parish fell in 
with him, and thought it would be only hospit- 
able to ask him to lunch or to dine — in some 
way or another, Mr. Erie often found himself in 
the company of Freddy Malreward. As for that 
young lady, she thought him a frightful bore, 
and groaned to herself — " Oh ! dear, just as I 
had got rid of one plague, another turns up — 
the very day I hear of Edith Castleton being en- 
gaged and safe out of Victor's way, appears this 
stupid, pompous man — he is alwiays interrupting 
my talks with Victor, and spoiling my pleasure 
with him in every possible way." 

One morning Freddy and her brother, who 
had now quite recovered the breaking of his 
heart by Miss Castleton, were scrambling about 



he is again 1 — that everlasting creature I" and 
Freddy felt ready to cry. " Victor, do let us go 
and hide ourselves somewhere/' 

It was too late, however. Mr. Erie was already 
bowing, with that complacent smile of his which 
always irritated Freddy ; and so the boy and 
girl had to be civil to him. Which state of 
things, however, did not last long. Freddy 
was too full of gaiety and mischief to stand 
still, or saunter up and down, toiling away at 
the manufacture of small talk. " I wonder how 
that solemn piece of propriety can climb," she 
thought. " I mean to see." She therefore pro- 
posed their taking a narrow cliff-path, which, by 
a circuitous way, led them down to another 
beach farther on. 

They walked along in single file, which did 
not suit Stansfield at all. Grand as was the 
prospect — wide, grey-green sea, tossing, heav- 
ing, flecked everywhere with white breakers, 
beneath a sky of wild, fast-sailing grey cloud ; 
gigantic cliffs, slaty, purple-black ; milky foam 
leaping up jagged rocks ; a far-away thunder- 
ing and murmuring, exciting, stiiTing to youth- 
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fill blood almost as the sound of battle ; white 
gulls wheeling and shrieking with a wild de- 
light — grand, with a stem free boundlessness as 
was it all, Stansfield would greatly have pre- 
feri'ed looking at one girlish face — sweet, saucy, 
daring, simple-minded, with the bright hair blow- 
ing about it, with the eyes, complexion dazzlingly 
clear and fresh fi:om the air of the Atlantic, which 
she breathed from morning to night. 

Now, as Victor and Freddy knew well by 
experience, this clifiF-path, easy enough at first 
starting, led down in time to the other beach 
by what was a decidedly stiff scramble. Freddy 
led the way, then came Victor, and then Stans- 
field, who was more at home in the hunting- 
field than on the side of a steep sea-cliff. " Now 
for it," thought Freddy, as they began to descend 
over rough masses of slatey rock — "now I shall 
see how this prig acquits himself." 

" Pray allow me to assist you. Miss Malre- 
ward," said Mr. Erie, anxiously. 

" Oh ! dear no, thank you," answered Freddy, 
as if amazed, for she was quite aware that he 
had enough to do to keep his own footing. " I 
never think of allowing any one to help me," 
and lightly poising herself on a bit of rock, she 
looked round with a roguish glance at her bro- 
ther. " Shall I help you, Victor ?" 

" You really must allow me — I cannot think 



form of the boy, who, carelessly springing from 
one stone to another, lost his balance and fell 
over the side of the cliff. 

There burst from Freddy the most awful cry 
of horror that Stansfield had ever heard, and 
which rang in his ears long afterwards. Nor 
did he soon forget the white agony of the face, 
which a minute before he had seen bright, rosy, 
laughing. He stood staring at her, as if struck 
dumb — more at her terror thanher brother's peril. 

Victor had a very narrow escape from rolling 
to the foot of the cliff, but he fell against a rock 
a few yards down, and before Stansfield had 
taken his eyes from Freddy, he was on his feet 
again. He gave himself a little shake, looked 
at his coat, which had a great rent torn in it, 
and then, somewhat pale, but smiling, he, rather 
slowly, scrambled up the path again. 

" Really 1 — I beg your pardon," stammered 
Mr. Erie, for once in his life losing his self-pos- 
session. " I am awfully sorry ! I hope you are 
not hurt ?" 

" Oh ! my darling !" gasped Freddy, looking 
ready to faint. " Let us go home." 
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" Nonsense," said Victor, trying to laugh, but 
unable to walk without limping ; " what does it 
matter ? I shall be all right again in a minute. 
Pray go on, Mr. Erie." 

" No," replied Freddy, firmly ; " we will go 
home by the way we came." 

Stansfield, with a very penitent look, allowed 
her to pass him, which she did in haughty 
silence. He did not venture to speak to her 
again; and when they parted at the Rectory 
gate, she did not offer him her hand, or seem as 
though she forgave him. 

The following day, when the Rector came 
home to lunch, he looked as though something 
had happened to annoy him. Presently he said, 
keeping his eyes fixed upon his plate as he 
spoke, " I met Mr. Erie this morning. He begged 
me to say good-bye for him to you, Freddy. 
He was sorry to be unable to call here again, he 
said, but he was obliged to hurry home upon 
unexpected business." 

" Thank goodness 1" cried Freddy, with child- 
like glee. " Another of my Mtea noirs departed 
this life !" 

"And who are the others, pray?" asked 
Victor. 

" Never mind, sir. That was not meant for 
you to hear." 

The Rector looked up with a sudden relief. 



not done the mischief that I feared. It is evi- 
dent that my dear little Freddy's heart is quite 
untouched as yet. I have no doubt, from all 
that I have observed, that he has suddenly dis- 
covered that he has been going farther than he 
intended, and he has fled from the neighbour- 
hood before anything serious could come of it, 
caring little or nothing what her feelings might 
be at his sudden desertion. I suppose Freddy 
would say — most men think only of themselves, 
where women are concerned." 

Arthur Byrne had guessed the truth. Stans- 
field's unhappiness at having distressed Freddy 
yesterday — or rather, at her implacability to- 
wards him, had opened his eyes to the peculiar 
interest he was beginning to take in her. " This 
won't do," he told himself doggedly. ** If there 
is the slightest fear of my playing the fool, 
I had better go home at once. This comes 
of being idle and away from my office. I cer- 
tainly have not been altogether myself lately. 
What, I want to marry a daughter of old Malre- 
ward's ? No, not quite, thank you." 

Arthur Byrne could not help contrasting 
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Stansfield Erie with Victor Malreward — the re- 
presentative of a highly esteemed and success- 
ful family, with the heir of a disreputable and 
unfortunate one. The young man glorying in 
his strength, imperious, confident in his spotless 
name and his worldly prosperity ; the boy, 
deeply distrusting himself, conscious of his own 
weakness in the presence of temptation, — a 
strange touching sadness, ever underlying the 
joyous spirits of his youth. 

" I cannot say," thought the Rector, ** as I have 
heard some fathers say of their sons, that Vic- 
tor has never caused me a moment's unhappi- 
ness since he was born. That noble, loveable, 
yet most perilous temperament of his, has given 
me many an hour of deep anxiety. But when 
I consider the ordeal through which he has come 
during the past year, without taking the slight- 
est credit to himself for having done so — ^when 
I see his sweetness, his unselfishness, how, fiery 
tempered though he naturally is, he is ever 
ready to own it when he has been in the wrong, 
while he bears no malice against those who have 
wronged him — I can think only of the words, 'the 
grace of God.' " 

Freddy's undisturbed enjoyment of her bro- 
ther's society was doomed not to last long. 
The following Saturday, coming down to break- 
fast, Victor found, lying in his plate, a letter. 



through this letter from Mr. Malreward; whilst 
the young people sat silent, as if a cold, dark 
shadow had feiUen upon them both. " Well," 
said Arthur Byrne at last, trying hard to speak 
cheerfully, " your &ther really wTites very kind- 
ly, and he wants you to go home the beginning 
of next week." Freddy gave a piteous little 
cry at this, but Victor remained silent, with 
do\vncast eyes and compressed lips. " Now, my 
dear boy, read the letter for yourself." 

Accordingly Victor read the few lines, which 
told him that his father had returned from the 
Continent, and had found Malreward Court 
as dismal as a meeting-house, " even your so- 
lemn face would enliven me, so remembet 
your promise, my boy, and, without fail, the 
beginning of next week, come home to your 
poor old father." 

" What does he call the beginning of next 
week?" asked Victor with a groan. " Will 
Wednesday do I" 

" My dear fellow," answered the Rector very 
gently, " don't begin by irritating your fether. 
One day more or less cannot make very much 
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difference to you; whilst to him, alone, and wish- 
ing for your companionship, it may seem a long 
time. I think, if I were you, I would write 
and tell him that you would be with him by 
Monday night." 

" Very well, sir," replied Victor in a low tone, 
determined that during the few precious hours 
which remained to him at Tregalva, the Rector's 
wishes should be more than ever law to him. 
" If you really wish it, I will do so." 

" I do wish it. I wish you to have as fair 
a start with your father as possible ;" and then 
with a tender smile, trying to hide his own 
sharp anguish at the thought of parting, the 
Rector laid his hand upon the boy's shoulder; but 
Victor suddenly burst out with — " I don't know 
how to bear it ; I was beginning to hope that 
he was going to let me stay here altogether — ^" 
and then he sprang up and went out of the 
room. 

He appeared again some hours afterwards, 
looking very pale, quiet, and subdued, with faint 
traces of reddened eyelids ; and he spent that 
day chiefly in riding about with the Rector and 
Freddy, paying a few farewell visits to his 
friends in the neighbomrhood. 

Later in the afternoon, Victor went down 
alone to the sea-shore, where he found a sort of 
stern pleasure in the very desolation of the 



his home — whose very atmosphere seemed to 
make him grow wiser and better ; he should 
have left the society of many congenial friends 
—of his only sister — of the man whom he loved 
far more than the majority of grown-up sons 
•love their fathers; he should have returned to 
Malreward Court, which, as he looked back upon 
it, seemed sometimes to have been a dungeon of 
gloom and ennuiy sometimes a very hell upon 
earth. The aim of his father, his natural guard- 
ian, was, as Mr. Mah-eward had said, not indeed 
to make his life miserable, but to " knock all 
the cant and the conceit out of him ;" in other 
woj-ds (though Mr. Malreward would not have 
owned this), to weaken his principles ; to sully 
his purity ; to undermine his faith, in order that 
the man's dying conscience might no longer be 
irritated by witnessing the boy's higher stand- 
ard of life. In the face of all this, it was some- 
times diflScult to believe in the love and care of 
a Heavenly Father. 

Presently Arthur Byrne called to him from 
the path above the sea-shore. 

"Victor, why are you sitting down there. 
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looking the very incarnation of everything cold 
and dismal I Come up here to me." 

Victor climbed up the steps cut in the rocks, 
slowly and heavily. All the youthful spring 
seemed gone out of him, who, only the day be- 
fore, could hardly restrain himself into walking 
soberly, but was forced to run and bound for 
very light-heartedness. 

" What are you thinking about? Malreward 
Court, I suppose," said the Rector, as he took 
his nephew's arm, and walked with him up the 
lane to the village. 

" Of course, sir, what else ? And that on 
Monday I was going back to penal servitude. 
You can have no idea how loathsome the place 
is to me. Other young fellows have at least 
some choice what company they will keep ; if 
they delight in everything coarse and low and 
brutal, it is their own fault and not their 
fathers' — " Victor spoke the last word with 
bitterness indescribable. " I hate it all; I hate it 
with a perfect hatred 1" cried the boy, setting 
his teeth ; " but the whole time I have the 
dread of growing to like it. There is something 
of the wild beast in me, and in every man, I 
suppose, which wants subduing, not developing. 
I cannot help hearing and remembering things. 
My mind can never be as clean as yours, Uncle 
Arthur." 

" Remember, dear boy," returned the Rector 
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" Then, too," Victor went on presently, " you 
know what a fearful temper I have ; and Mr. 
Malreward knows it, too, and he seems posi- 
tively to delight in aggravating me in every 
possible way. It is very weak of me, no doubt, 
to be aggravated ; but then I am weak — a miser- 
ably weak fellow about everything," he said, 
despairingly. 

"The boy's humility puts me to shame," 
thought Arthur Byrne. Conscience reminded 
him of his own besetting sin. " He is more 
ashamed of being tempted, than proud of having 
overcome temptation." The Rector did not 
know of the ordeal through which Victor had 
passed last Christmas. The boy had thought it 
would pain his uncle to know what he had suf- 
fered ; therefore he had never told him. ** What 
does it matter whether you are weak or strong?" 
the Rector said aloud. "Are you not one of those 
who have laid to heart the words — *I can do all 
things through Christ who strengtheneth me ? ' " 

For his answer, Victor pressed the Rector's 
hand which rested on his arm. 

" It is a trite question," Arthur Byrne went 
on ; " but it is one which I think you have not 
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sufficiently considered — which is the nobler 
man, the true soldier ; he who shuts himself up 
in a convent for fear of being soiled by the con- 
tact with evil — or he who goes boldly forth to do 
his work ; ready to face and to fight — when ihey 
come in his way — ^the world, the flesh, and the 
devil ? As I have often told you, you have np 
business to run into temptation. You ought to 
keep clear of it by every righteous means in 
your power — ^but when it is thrust upon you, 
stand up and fight it, in God's name ; and think 
yourself honoured, not shamed, by being called 
to such a battle. I cannot but think that this 
stern and heavy yoke which is laid upon you in 
your youth is a sign of Christ's great love to 
you — a training for some peculiarly noble work, 
which by-and-by you will be called upon to do 
for Him." 

Then a sudden terror chilled the Rector's 
heart. There was something about Victor 
which seemed to mark him as one of those 
whom God loves, and who die young — some- 
thing bright, lightsome, spiritual ; a stainless 
youthful bloom, mingled with a shade of deep- 
est melancholy and pathos. As Dr. Radcliffe 
had said of his mother, it was difficult to believe 
that he could grow old, or even middle-aged. 
"It cannot be," then thought Arthur Byrne. 
" I am growing an old man ; I shall die first. I 
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my purposes cut ofiF. It seemed hard to have 
to go on working in the old place, and yet to 
miss everywhere my boy-companion. 1 won- 
der, Victor," and he looked round at him with 
a smile, " when I brought yon up under such 
soldier-like discipline, and people pitied you, 
no doubt, for living alone with your severe old 
uncle — I wonder whether you ever guessed 
what you were to that same severe old uncle ?" 

Again Victor silently pressed his uncle's hand. 
He remembered the history Freddy had given 
him of the evening of the Rector's return from 
his firuitless visit to Malreward Court — how the 
strong man had come home almost speechless 
with grief and exhaustion, looking as if he had 
had his death-blow. 

And now had come the last day Victor would 
spend at Tregalva, probably for years to come. 
It was Sunday, but it seemed no day of rest. 
The sky was a mass of grey, fast-drifting 
clouds, the sea was a mass of grey, fast-drifting 
waves ; where the one left off, and the other 
began, you could not have told, for the horizon 
line was blotted out in rain and foam. Sheets 
of rain and spray lashed the faces of the people 
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as they struggled up the hill to the church ; the 
wind fought them, beat them back as they 
crossed the churchyard, till at last, weary, 
panting, they got safely into the harbour of the 
deep church porch. 

At intervals throughout the service the rain 
crashed against the windows, like showers of 
pebbles ; the wind thundered ; the daylight was 
only a greenish glimmer through the latticed 
panes ; half the church was dark. But Arthur 
Byrne's firm tones rang clear above the tem- 
pest. Only his voice faltered once as he read 
the first lesson for that Sunday morning, the 
fourth in Lent. The chapter gave the history 
of the parting of Jacob with Benjamin, and 
many of the people of Tregalva mourned with 
their Rector, once more called upon to part 
with his boy. " God Almighty give you mercy 
before the man. If I am bereaved of my child- 
ren, I am bereaved." 

At last the whole church was hushed — it 
seemed a spot of peace and safety amidst the 
tempest — a steadfast rock, with the raging sea 
below it, and the storm-swept sky above. Vic- 
tor, with his sister by his side, and the villagers 
around him, knelt before the altar ; and Ar- 
thur Byrne, white-robed, bent over him, with 
the sacred bread and wine in his hands, the 
sacred words murmured in Victor's ear, in a 
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ana tnrougn witn tne sense oi its own notmngr 
ness, it yet can spring up exulting in the 
strength which is not its own, defying death 
and life, things present and things to come, to 
separate it from the love of God. 

*' In remembrance." Yes, ,to remember this 
when he was at Malreward Court again, and 
vice, brutality, foul jests, and bitter taunts 
raged round him, as the storm raged round 
Tregalva Church that day. 

" So, when around me for my soul's affrighting, 
Madly red-litten of the woe within, 
Faces of men, and deeds of their delighting, 
Stare, in a lurid cruelty of sin, 

" Then let me feel how infinite around me 
Floats the eternal peace that is to be ; 
Bush from the demons, for the King has found me — 
Leap from the universe, and plunge in Thee !'' * 

A few minutes more, the Rector pronounced 
the blessing, and with that " peace which pass- 
eth all understanding" in his heart, Victor 
walked home with his uncle and his sister 
through the wind and driving rain. The 
" bitterness of death " seemed past, and he felt 
that to-morrow he could calmly, hopefully, if 
sorrowfully, return to his life at Malreward Court. 

* " St. Paul," by F. W. Myers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

My Lord and God, I pray, 
Turn from his heart away 

This world'fe turmoil. 
And call him to Thy light, 
Be it through sorrow's night, 

Through pain and toU, 



Sintram, 



ANOTHER year had passed, and, as Victor 
told himself, the worst part of his bondage 
at Malreward Court was over. His father 
might have legal authority on his side, yet 
it needed only a glance at Victor to see the ab- 
surdity of trying to coerce him as he used to 
do. The heir was a young man now, nineteen 
years old, and from the very thoughtful expres- 
sion of his face, and the slight shading of down 
on his cheeks, he looked older than he really 
was. Mr. Malreward had never forgotten the 
great trial of strength between himself and Vic- 
tor that Christmas week a year ago. The father 
considered, of course, that he, by the mere fact 
of his having inflicted so severe a punishment 
upon his contumacious son, had been the con- 
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Rugby for Oxford. A somewhat mysterious 
note received from Deverell, led Victor, instead 
of returning straight to the Court, to stop at the 
head-keeper's lodge on his way. Deverell was 
out, but, as his boy Jack informed the young 
Squire, he expected him home to his tea every 
minute. So Victor sat down by the fire — ^it was 
a bleak January day — and fell into gloomy spec- 
ulation as to what could have happened at the 
Court during the short time that he had been 
away. " Dear Mr. Victor,** (so Deverell's letter 
ran,) " I shall be both glad and sorry to have 
you home again. I can't say all is well here ; we 
have had some uncommonly rum goings-on since 
you left. Mr. Malreward and I have had the 
most tremendous row we have ever had yet. 
Heaven alone knows how it will end. We have 
not spoken to each other since ; but I think he 
is meditating vengeance upon, sir, your humble 
servant, Mark Deverell." 

" If Mr. Malreward and Deverell come at last 
to a regular rupture, and Deverell leaves the 
place, how shall I bear my life here ?" 

Victor had never before realized how much 
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he cared for the keeper. From the day Victor 
came there first — a lonely, almost heart-broken 
boy — until now, Deverell had stood his friend ; 
he had often come between him and Mr. Malre- 
ward's anger, or spared him from witnessing 
his drunken fits ; he had done his utmost to 
amuse and cheer him up, when he had not ano- 
ther friend in the place ; and never, no never, 
whatever his own life might have been, had he 
uttered in Victor's presence one single word 
which could have had a corrupting influence over 
a boy's mind. 

To wile away the time of waiting, Victor took 
up a volume which was lying on the table. It 
was the poetry of Robert Burns, a favourite 
companion of Deverell's. The book opened at 
a page which had been turned down; a pencil 
line was scored along the margin of the follow- 
ing verses : — 

" O Thou Unknown, Almighty Cause 
Of all my hope and fear, 
In whose dread presence ere an hour 
Perhaps I must appear, 

*^ If I have wandered in those paths 
Of life I ought to shun. 
As something loudly in my breast 
Remonstrates I have done — 

'^ Thou know'st that Thou hast formed me 
With passions wild and strong. 
And listening to their witching voice. 
Has often led me wrong. 



rio ocoer piea i naye 
Bat, Thoa art good : and goodness still 
Delighteth to forgiye^^ 

Victor was deeply movecL The words seemed 
as though they had been written for him. And 
he knew, by the strange sympathy which exist- 
ed between him and the keeper, that Deverell 
had appropriated the words to himself just as 
intensely. " How is it," thought Victor, " that 
I am not living the sort of life that Deverell has 
done? It is not that I am better than he is ; we 
are wonderfuUy alike, I think." 

They both seemed more vividly aliVe to all 
outward impressions, to beauty in nature and 
art, to good and evil influences, kindness and 
unkindness, physical pain and pleasure even, 
than many other men, — ^both had deep affec- 
tions, ardent passions, sensitive nerves; each was 
inclined to be governed by impulse and imagina- 
tion, to crave after excitement, and pleasures 
of soul and sense. How was it that Victor had 
still a comparatively unsullied past to look back 
upon — ^that though ofl;en"sore let and hindered," 
he was still walking in the way in which Arthur 
Byrne had trained him to walk, while Deverell 
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was haunted by hideous memories, dragged 
down by temptations, bound hand and foot by 
chains which he loathed, but from which he 
struggled in vain to get free ? 

Yes, Victor might lead a dififerent life from 
Deverell's now, but who could say whether he 
would still be doing so when he came to Dever- 
ell's age ? The doom of the Malrewards was 
upon the younger man, a doom in which he be- 
lieved as firmly as he did in the words, " The 
sins of the fathers shall be visited upon the 
heads of the children." 

Then all at once a supernatural ecstasy seem- 
ed to thrill through him — heir to the long-de- 
scended curse. He clasped his hands upon the 
table, he bowed his face upon his hands ; words 
burst from his lips, as it seemed, without any 
effort of his will. " Yes, let it be visited upon 
my head — let it fall on me, all the sorrow, all 
the suffering, let me bear it for once and for all 
in. this world, ^o that I and my house may be 
saved from our sins, world without end. Amen." 

A wild prayer truly. It was prayed in the 
same spirit as that which had stirred him years 
ago at Tregalva, when in a passion of penitence 
for some boyish misdemeanour, he had once 
implored the Rector to give him any punish- 
ment; he would submit to it whatever it 
might be, if only his uncle would still love him 



was rattier tbe highest, the most awful blessing, 
for which he had prajed — ^the baptism of fire. 
He did not regret it. Do yon think the sonl 
which has once looked upon the &ce of Christ 
in Heaven ever regrets one pang of all that it 
has suffered on earth ? 

A few minutes afterwards Victor heard a 
weU-known voice without. He hastily raised 
his head, and closed the volume of Bums' 
poems, with an almost guilty feeling, as though 
he had been prying into the mysteries of Deve- 
rell's souL He went to the window ; the keep- 
er was standing with his gun under his arm, 
and his black retriever by his side, giving some 
orders to the boy. Deverell's fiice was pale, 
his eyes were bloodshot ; Victor guessed truly, 
with bitter vexation, that he had been drink- 
ing hard the night before. The keeper wore 
his hardest, fiercest, darkest look ; a vague re- 
semblance haunted Victor, as it had often done 
before. **They say that servants grow like 
their masters if they live a long time with them. 
Certainly Deverell is remarkably like my father 
at times.** 

Victor looked up smiling as Deverell entered 
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the room; Deverell did not smile at him in return, 
he pulled off his hat, set down his gun, but he 
hardly raised his eyes, there was something 
gloomy and reckless about him. " So you are 
come back again, Mr. Victor ; well, I can't say I 
am glad of it. I wish some miracle would make 
you two years older than you are, so that you 
might leave the place for good and all to-day. 
I would not stay very long behind you, depend 
upon that. But I suppose I shall go, and you 
will stay — cursed contrary world 1" 

Victor took Uttle notice of this odd and un- 
civil greetiug. " Now, Deverell, tell me what 
has happened between Mr. Malreward and your- 
self." 

The keeper had spoken to Victor, as he did 
sometimes when strongly moved, as though he 
and his young master were on terms of perfect 
equality. But now suddenly his manner 
changed, and very respectfully he said, " Will 
you let me make you a cup of tea first, please, 
sir — the kettle is boiling, I see." 

So while Victor and the keeper indulged 
themselves in some extravagantly choice tea, 
upon which Deverell prided himself, he gave Vic- 
tor the history of his quarrel with his master. 

" I was not to blame in the first place, sir. I 
am as certain as that I am sitting here, that 
something has gone very wrong with Mr. Mai- 
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could take my oath of that, but he could do no- 
thing that morning — and you know he is a fair 
shot when he is quite himself — ^but swear at his 
gun, at the birds, at me, till — I am pretty tough, 
you know — ^but it really turned me to hear him 
blaspheming like that, in cold blood, without 
having taken a drop of anything to excuse him. 
Well, when he was tired of that, he began grum- 
bling about the game being so scarce ; and at 
last he told me to my face, that he believed I 
was selling it, and playing old Harry with the 
game-book." 

"He said that I" cried Victor, crimsoning. 
" Why, he will accuse me of taking the money 
out of his purse next r 

*' That is . pretty much what I told him* I 
beg your pardon, Mr. Victor, I ought not to 
have said it, I know." And Deverell reddened 
in his turn* It was impossible to explain to 
Victor the exact way in which his name had 
been dragged into the discussion. "It was that, 
my mentioning you as I did, which maddened 
him so. There were wild words between us 
then. I am almost ashamed to tell you, Mr. 
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Victor, but I must make a clean breast of it now 
I have begun. I was just goiu^ to strike him, 
but he caught my arm. I am uncommonly glad 
now that he did." 

Victor made no answer, but sat gazing into 
the fire, with a face almost as gloomy as Deve- 
rell's own. 

" There now," burst out Deverell, petulantly, 
like a boy, " I wish I had not told you — you 
will never speak to me again." 

Then Victor turned and looked earnestly at 
him. " Who am I that I should cast a stone at 
you ? God knows how often I have felt tempted 
to strike Mr. Malreward— and I am his son." 

"Ah I" muttered Deverell, between his set 
teeth ; and Victor wondered why the man 
started, all but shuddered. " That makes it so 
much worse, you think." 

" Well, now, Deverell," said Victor, after a 
long pause, " you must know what you ought 
f o do. You have had tremendous provocation, 
still nothing can justify you for acting as you 
did. And you must beg Mr. Malreward's pardon." 

"I can't do that, sir," returned Deverell, 
shortly. " What do you know about the provo- 
cation I had ? I have not told you all — of course 
not." And over Deverell's face there came a 
dreadful, deadly smile. '* There are some words 
worse than any blows." 



my plans. You must forgive his insulting you 
when he was put out about something which 
had nothing to do with you, and he must for- 
give the way in which you resented it. Oh I I 
am sure things may be made straight again; Mr. 
Malreward does not really wish to drive away 
from him a trusted old servant like yourself." 

Something in the young Squire's tone of 
gentle authority irritated Deverell almost be- 
yond bearing. " A trusted old servant, am I ? 
Yes, exactly, in your eyes; not altogether in 
Mr. Malreward's, unfortunately." And he frown- 
ed and sneered, so that again Victor thought, 
"I wish Deverell would not copy my father's 
looks and tones in the way he does." 

Victor let the subject drop for the present, 
and talked of other things. But there was a 
depression about them both which prevented 
their conversation from being anything but a 
constrained one. At last Victor rose to go ; 
Deverell opened the door of the lodge ; the two 
men stood talking together for one instant on 
the threshold. 

Then Victor paused, and gazed abstractedly 
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out into the dreary park. It was already be- 
ginning to grow dusk ; the east wind came rush- 
ing in bitter gusts ; the leafless trees, black 
sombre skeletons, tossed their arms forlornly ; 
the distant hills looked cold and hard in the 
slate-coloured atmosphere. On such a day as 
this it needs all one's faith to believe that the 
trees will ever put on their youth and leafy 
greenness, that the sun will shine once more, the 
birds sing, and the world regain its life, warmth, 
bright colour. "Can these dry bones live?" 
Victor sighed. His own young life seemed grey, 
bleak, arid, like the world. How different was 
his lot to that of his friend Tom Wardour, who 
was now in the full enjoyment of that Oxford 
life for which Victor craved with longings un- 
utterable. 

" Well, it is rather hard upon a fellow, after 
staying with jolly, reasonable people, to come 
home and to find you and everybody in a vile 
temper. Come, now, Deverell, ever since I have 
been living here you haVe done all kinds of 
things just to please me; you will do one more 
thing — ^you will beg Mr. Malreward's pardon to- 
morrow? Think how often I have had to do it 
myself. It is not a pleasant business, certainly, 
but I daresay it does one good in the end, and 
it is one's duty, you know." 

The keeper tried to remain fierce and obsti- 
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son. He cast down his eyes, and pulled away 
at his beard. " Well, Mr. Victor, if you must 
have it so, you must. Being my duty is not a 
reason which has much weight with me, I am 
afraid ; but, if it gives you any pleasure, I pro- 
mise to eat any amount of humble pie to-morrow." 

" That is right, Deverell ; there's a good fel- 
low," said Victor, his face beaming all over. 
"Shake hands. I must go up to the Court now." 

Their hands had just met, when suddenly, 
without any warning, but the momentary rustle 
of the laurel bushes which stood round the 
lodge, with his face working, his eyes glaring, 
Mr. Malreward was upon them. " Deverell, you 
insolent vagabondj" he cried, swearing fright- 
fully, " how dare you presume to take the hand 
of my lawful son and heir ?" 

For one second a devil seemed to look out of 
Deverell's eyes. He did not speak— it was as if 
he were at a loss for words vehement enough. 

" Shall I tell you who he is, Victor, this viper, 
whom I have been cherishing all these years, 
only to turn upon me at the last — whom you, 
you young fool, have been petting and pamper- 
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ing, and making so much of, till he thinks him- 
self as important in the place as if he were my 
heir? — shall I tell you who he is ?" 

" For God's sake, sir, don't I — don't !" Deverell 
almost screamed. Then he looked round him 
like a madman. If his gun had been in his 
hand, I believe he would have shot Mr. Malre- 
ward dead. Another second, and it was too late. 

" Victor, that fellow is my son. And if I had 
had the misfortune to have been married to his 
mother, he would have been my heir. I don't 
think, my boy, you will be quite so fond of your 
bastard brother for the future." 

It was all over now. 

A silence followed, really lasting only a few 
seconds, but seeming to be as long as an hour. 
Then Deverell turned towards Victor a ghastly 
face. " It is all up with me — you will never see 
me again. Good-bye ; God bless you, Mr. Vic- 
tor I" He walked away, staggering a little as 
he did so, and was instantly lost to sight among 
the trees. Mr. Malreward, having wreaked his 
vengeance, done his work, and spoken words 
which could never be undone, walked off with a 
grim complacency in the opposite direction ; 
but Victor stood perfectly still. If the earth 
had opened at his feet he could not have been 
more astounded and horror-stricken. He could 
hardly realize the meaning of the words he had 
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" My brother r he repeated to himself; and, 
the truth must be told, his first feeling was one 
of intense recoil from the unhappy man. As 
what he had called him not an hour ago — an 
old and trusted servant — ^he felt that he had 
really loved Deverell ; but as a brother — no, it 
was repugnant, abhorrent, impossible to con- 
sider him his brother I But could it be true ? 
Oh 1 yes, a hundred little things proved its 
truth ; a hundred little things were explained 
by it — the terms of familiarity upon which Mr. 
Malreward had appeared with him ; their bitter 
quarrels and speedy reconciliations ; the odd 
likeness in loot, tone, manner, between Mr. Mal- 
reward and Deverell, which at times came and 
went, shadowy resemblances which had now 
and then haunted Victor on meeting his own 
face in the looking-glass; glimpses of something 
like aristocratic blood and breeding, gentleman- 
ly instincts, refined tastes, which clung to the 
keeper amidst many debased ones ; the good- 
humoured authority which Deverell had some- 
times exercised over Victor himself, just as an 
elder brother might have done — a whole torrent 
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of recollections rushed over Victor. Yes, Deve- 
rell had always been like a brother to him, the 
very kindest of brothers; he had behaved as 
though he had never felt one envious grudging 
thought — although Victor, the boy, was the heir, 
the young Squire, and Deverell, the man, his 
senior by a dozen years, was a servant, branded 
from the day of his birth. He had borne his 
heavy secret gallantly — he would have kept it 
a secret until his death, so that Victor might 
retain towards him kindly feelings ; but, now — 
" Good God I" thought Victor, " and I let him 
go without one single word I" 

He rushed along the path which Deverell had 
taken — all his energies were absorbed in the 
desire to find him. A horror came over Victor 
as he remembered the keeper's face, and his 
parting words — " You will never see me again !" 
and he thanked Heaven that Deverell had not 
taken his gun with him.* He ran through the 
leafless covers — sometimes he shouted, " Deve- 
rell ! — I say, Deverell, where are you ? " But 
there was no answer but the sighing and groan- 
ing of the trees. At last, when he was grow- 
ing quite desperate, he suddenly came upon the 
keeper. He was leaning against a tree ; one 
hand was over his face, which was pressed 
against the trunk, his other hand hung listlessly 
down, and his dog, who had followed him, was 
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was nearly breathless with agitation. " Come, 
Deverell, come back to the lodge with me ; we 
shall have it all to ourselves now." 

But the keeper did not stir ; and Victor might 
as well have tried to move a rock, as to pull 
him away from the tree against which he had 
dashed himself in his despair. 

*' Do you remember the day when you found 
me in the wood — it was just after I knew that 
I had to live here, and I was lying on the wet 
ground, and you told me to get up, with a threat 
of using physical force if I did not? I only wish 
I could pay you back in the same coin now ; 
but as that is unfortunately out of the question, 
won't you leave this dismal place, and come 
home, just to please me I" 

" It's no use, sir," Deverell said at last. " I 
know you mean it kindly, Mr. Victor ; but it's 
no use. Let me alone. All I want is just to 
get out of the place, and hide myself away 
where nobody knows me." 

** Now, I say, it is a great deal too bad of you 
to talk like that. How in the world should I 
get on without having you to look after me, and 
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bully me a little sometimes ? Deverell, dear old 
fellow," and suddenly the boy threw his arm 
round the man's neck, and spoke honest words, 
warm from his heart. " You have always been 
like a brother to me. I am so glad to know 
you really are one." 

Victor was hardly prepared for the effect of 
his words — 

, " God bless you for ever, for saying that, dear 
Mr. Victor I but it is no use — no use," and then 
Deverell burst into tears. 

Victor had seen the sensitive, excitable man 
shed tears before ; but never like this — ^with sobs 
which seemed to tear his broad chest in two ; 
his whole body bent and convulsed, as if he were 
in some kind of fit. Victor stood by him in 
silence, waited until the paroxysm had passed 
away ; then, quite spent and submissive, Deverell 
allowed Victor to take him by the arm, and lead 
him back to the lodge. 

When they had entered, Victor shut the door, 
bolted it, then drew the arm-chair towards the 
fire. " Do you remember the Christmas before 
last, when I was weak and ill, and you brought 
me down here to take care of me I It is my 
turn to look after you now. Sit down here, and 
try to rest for a little while. I am going to 
read ; I have to-day's paper in my pocket." 

For a time there was stillness in the room. 




auoholy gusts. Victor sat brooding over his 
past two years at Malreward Court; hun- 
dreds of ourious little facts about Deverell came 
crowding to his memory, and he wondered how 
his eyes could have been blinded so long to the 
keeper's i*eal parentage. If he had been a little 
older» with more experience of life, when Mr. 
Malreward first claimed him, he must — so he 
thought — have guessed the truth. But to the 
bewildered and sorrowful boy, somewhat ig- 
norant of the world as he was, the peculiar re- 
lationship between Mr. Malreward and his head- 
keeper had seemed merely one of the many 
odd features of Malreward Court. And then, 
growing up as he had done in frequent com- 
panionship with l>everell, he had become too 
familiariified with the fact that the keeper and 
his master apiH^anni to have a strange and power- 
ful hold over each other, to perplex himself 
about its ori>;:in. 

At tat^t l>eYereU looked up and said, with a 
bitter smile> ^* What a fool I am to take things 
so much to heart t A rough, common, uneducat- 
ed fellow like me — a gamekeeper — has no busi- 
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ness with feelings. He should leave all that sort 
of thing to his betters." 

" You and I, Deverell, are both inclined to 
feel things awfiilly. I always thought we were 
very much alike ; now I know the reason." 

"Ahl no, Mr. Victor," and the man's face 
altogether softened as he turned toward his 
brother ; " you are your mother's son all over. 
Just think of your mother — I could never tell 
you half her goodness before. She knew who I 
was, she knew her husband's villainy ; he often 
taunted her with it, and yet she never looked 
down upon me ; never tried to get me kicked out 
of the place, as most ladies in her position would 
have done ; if I had been her own son, she could 
hardly have been more like a mother to me. Yes, 
think of your mother, Mr. Victor — " Deverell's 
voice suddenly lowered into one of intense 
passion, " then think of miner 

Victor made no answer ; what answer could 
he make I And after a silence which seemed 
more hopeless than any wotds could have done, 
Deverell went on : " It was a very old story, just 
such as you may have read and heard of dozens 
of times — a farmer's daughter ; young, pretty, 
sweet-tempered ; a gentleman, handsome, fast, 
brim-full of all the wiles of the devil ; and the old 
end to the story — she loved him, and he ruined 
her. I don't make any sentimental excuses for my 
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isn't there, sir? And he — ^he was a devil, 
that's alL But do you wonder now, Mr. Victor, 
that I am such a good-for-nothing fellow, as I 
am? When I have heard you talk about the 
curse of the Malrewards being on you, I have 
often smiled to myself thinking how little you 
knew that I was cursed twice ovw ; that I had 
Malreward blood in my veins, and the taint of 
illegitimacy besides." 

There rushed back to Victor's mind the 
thoughts that had been filling it that very after- 
noon — ^agesagoasit seemed to him now — ^when 
he had been sitting here waiting for Deverell's 
return. " Yes, I am sure the Malrewards are 
doomed to struggle and suffer more than most 
people. But Deverell, dear fellow, you and I both 
know that no man is forced to sin against his 
will. It is awfully hard work trying to do right ; 
no man can know that better than I do. One 
feels quite lifted up above the earth for a little 
while, with one's mind all on fire with noble 
longings and resolutions ; and then, the very 
next hour perhaps, one is slipping and stumbling 
about down in the mire again, with all the bet- 
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ter part of one cold and dead. It seems such 
hopeless work, and yet we know it really is 
not " 

" Yes, but, Mr. Victor, I don't try to do any 
better, there is the difference between you and 
me. I just swim with the stream ; and a precious 
foul stream it is too, here at Malreward Court. 
At least I never made up my mind to anything 
else, until you came to the place ; and since then 
I have just struggled enough to know what 
hopeless work it is, to use your own words. 
There is only one thing that I can say for my- 
self—all my life long I have kept my poor 
mother in mind, and no woman shall ever say of 
me that I made her any worse than I found her." 

Deverell got up and stood with his back to 
the fire, looking gloomily round the room. 
" How little I thought, Mr. Victor, when you 
went away to Dr. Radcliffe's a week ago, that 
my life here was nearly come to an end, and 
that you and I should have no more walks round 
the covers, and pleasant chats here together, as 
we used to have." 

" Why do you talk like that ?" cried Victor 
quickly. " Have you not had just as violent 
quarrels with Mr. Malreward before, and yet have 
made them up again ?" 

" Yes, I have, Mr. Victor, so much the worse 
for me. When I consider how I have lived 



man of my class, and such as I could never 
hope to get elsewhere. But what man worthy 
of the name would touch money from the 
hand of such a father as mine, and give him 
the chance of insulting him, as Mr. Malreward 
sometimes insults me ? As for him, he considers 
he has acted to me in the most handsome wav 
that any gentleman was ever heard of doing. 
He took a fancy to me when I was a little fel- 
low ; and he used to pet and pamper me, and 
teach me to swear and sing blackguard songs, 
I had a good voice for singing when I was a boy 
— ^he had better have made me a chorister," said 
Deverell with a bitter smile — *^ and then kick 
and cuff me for being impudent, which I daresay 
I was in all conscience. And then, he has had 
a sort of pride in me, as being a stronger, clever- 
er, better-looking head-keeper, than most of the 
gently hereabouts have got on their estates. 
But what pleases him better than anything, is 
the sort of hold which I have been fool enough 
to let him get over me. He knows he should 
never find another keeper, and I should never 
find another master, who would put up with the 
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things from the other that he and I do ; besides, 
he must have somebody to tyrannize over, as 
you, Mr. Victor, long ago found out to your cost. 
He knew well enough that if poor Mr. Harry 
had once discovered who I was, he would have 
had no rest until I had been kicked out of the 
place. We were pretty civil to each other, but 
we never liked each other — Harry and I. But 
you, Mr. Victor — can't you fancy, now, how 
Mr. Malreward has been hanging this threat 
over me ever since you came to the Court, when- 
ever he took it into his head that you and I 
held together against him. ' Take care, Mark,' 
it would be ; ' one word from me to Mr. Victor, 
and he will scorn you like the very dust under 
his feet.' Well," — ^and Deverell drew himself 
up, and gave a deep breath, his eyes — ^the splen- 
did Malreward grey eyes — kindling, his broad 
chest seeming to expand with a sense of free- 
dom — " well, it is all over now, and I am free. 
He has done his worst, and I can defy him to 
do anything more to harm me." 

" Yes, Deverell," and Victor came to his side, 
and laid his hand on his shoulder ; the boy felt 
a wild sort of admiration for the man who seem- 
ed to him quite grand in his shame and loneli- 
ness and despair, like some ruined colossal sta- 
tue. " Yes, Deverell, he has done his worst — 
and his best — ^he has given me my brother." 
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a son as 1 am, they may sret on pretty comfort- 
ably together; it has been done before now. 
Bnt brothers — such brothers as you and I are, 
sir — no, it can never be, it's not in nature. I 
tell you, Mr. Victor, it will be as I say," he went 
on, as Victor made some vehement remonstrance, 
** we can never be the same together again as 
we have been. Mr. Malreward swore he would 
separate us, and he has done it." 

** You make me downright mad with you !** 
and Victor stamped his foot on the floor. " Never 
mind, we will not discuss that point to-night. 
Promise me that you will not decamp without 
giving me notice, or do anything outrageous 
like that, and you may talk as much nonsense 
asyoupleaae/ 

And the keeper having at last given the de- 
sired promise, they sat talking together for an 
hour or two. Then Victor returned to the Court, 
and went straight to his room without seeing 
Mr. Malreward that night. 

When he came down to breakfast next morn- 
ing, he found his father sitting by the fire, with 
his head bent down and resting on his hand. 
Mr. Malreward started and looked up, as if half 
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scared, when his son entered, and Victor noticed 
that his face was shrunken and cadaverous, al- 
most as if he had had an illness. His eyes fell 
upon meeting his son's look, which was paler 
and sterner than Victor knew. He stooped 
over the fire again, holding out his shaking 
hands towards the warmth, and said peevishly, 
" Why did you not come home to dinner last 
nightV' 

Victor walked up to him, and answered in a 
firm tone — " Because, sir, I wished to spend the 
evening with my brother." 

" Your brother. Oh indeed 1" said Mr. Malre- 
ward with an uneasy sneer. " I wish you joy 
of your newly-found relationship," 

"And I hope and believe that joy will come 
of it, to both of us. I am quite aware, sir, of 
your real motive for revealing yesterday, in the 
most insulting manner you could think of, the fact 
which you have so long kept a secret. But as 
it happens, it is the best thing you have done 
yet for either of your sons ; you have told me 
that Deverell is a great deal more to me than 
even one of the kindest Mends that I have ever 
had in my life." 

**Ton my soul, now," said Mr. Malreweurd, 
musingly, " I should have thought that such a 
very refined and fastidious gentleman, so par- 
ticular as to the company he keeps that none of 
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** And if he is — what you say, who has made 
him so but yourself I" demanded Victor, in a 
stem, low tone of intensest passion. It was no 
mere personal resentment which was inflaming 
him now, as it had often done in his quarrels 
with his father. " You dishonoured his mother ; 
you brought him up like a dog which had taken 
your fancy, to be petted one minute and kicked 
the next ; you prided yourself upon your liber- 
ality because you allowed him — your son — to be 
your upper servant, while you made the shame 
he has to bear through you, a reason for heaping 
insults upon him. Ever since I have lived here, 
you have used the affection which he, generous 
fellow, has felt for me — although, by all the laws 
of nature, he has as much right to be an edu- 
cated gentleman, the heir to your estate, as I 
have, — you have used his very affection for me 
to torture him and tyrannize over him ; as if I 
should care for him any the less if I knew what 
a curse you had been to him all his life long, 
and how bravely he has borne it I Before God, I 
could hardly have believed that a man was capa- 
ble of such dastardly villainy as this of yours !" 
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Mr. Malreward had risen from his chair, and 
was standing by his son's side, shaking from 
head to foot. He hardly knew what was the 
matter with him ; ftiry he felt indeed, but it was 
something else which made him go to the side- 
board and drink off three or four glasses of wine 
instead of replying. 

Victor rushed on, with the torrent of terrible 
words which rose almost involuntarily to his 
lips. " Of all crimes in the world, I don't be- 
lieve there is one more detestable, more damn- 
able, than yours — ruining a woman, branding 
for life her child and yours, while you yourself 
get off scot-free I You may think society ex- 
cuses men like you ; but if society does, the 
sooner it goes to pieces from its own rottenness 
the better." 

Mr. Malreward, thanks to the wine, began to 
recover himself a little. "Ah, yes; you may 
talk, like the pious and dutiful son you always 
are," he sneered, as he walked back to the fire- 
place. " I know how much to believe of your 
highflown moralizings ; you are not a block of 
ice, young man — no Malreward ever was." 

Victor crimsoned, but he answered resolutely 
— " I would rather die than lead the life you 
have led, and have brought up Deverell to lead. 
And may all the judgments of God come upon 
me if I leave behind me a child to curse 
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Mr. Malreward's voice choked ; he sank down in 
his chair again, and put up his hand to his face. 

Victor was silent; a strange compunction 
thrilled him at this appeal to his mercy. Into 
his ever self-questioning, self-doubting youthful 
mind there came the words, " Who art thou that 
judgest " t 

The next moment the door was thrown open, 
and Mr. Stansfield Erie was shewn into the 
room. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Pope Clement loq. Children are disobedient, and they sting 
Their fathers^ hearts to madness and despair, 
Requiting years of care with contumely — 
I pity the Count Cenci from my heart. 

Shellet. 

THE handsome, dignified young lawyer, im- 
perturbable by nature, and by reason of 
his profession, came suddenly upon this stormy 
scene with something of the effect oil is sup- 
posed to have upon troubled waters. Victor 
was too much occupied with trying to look and 
behave as though it were an ordinary conversa^ 
tion which Mr. Erie had interrupted, to notice 
his father's appearance. But the Squire turned 
ghastly pale, and as he rose, he leaned his hand 
heavily on the back of his chair. 

Stansfield Erie bowed courteously to the 
father and son, but without giving his hand to 
either. 

" Can I offer you anything, Mr. Erie I" said 
Mr. Malreward, with an uneasy sort of polite- 
ness. 

" Thank you, I breakfasted quite two hours 
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of your proposed arraDgements for the fntnre T^ 

*' I have seen next to nothing of him since he 
came home from the BadcUffesV' was Mr. Mai- 
reward's sulky answer. "Mr. Erie made an 
appointment with me to talk over business mat- 
ters this morning, Victor.'' 

"Oh! indeed," said Victor, rising; "then 
perhaps I had better leave the room. Deverell 
is right," he thought. " Mr. Malreward has got 
into some scrape or other." 

" Stay here, wiU you ?" was his father's grufiF 
command. 

Mr. Erie said, in a tone which seemed more 
than usually bland by contrast with the Squire's, 
" I must beg that you will be present ; you are 
one of the persons principally concerned." 

" Very well," and Victor reseated himself with 
a resigned air, expecting to hear of nothing but 
some disaster or humiliation. 

There was a moment's pause. Stansfield 
Erie glanced at Mr. Malreward, who answered 
by saying — "I leave it all in your hands; I 
have nothing more to do with it now." And 
then the Squire resumed his stooping attitude 
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over the fire, and all but turned his back upon 
the other two men. 

" Your father wishes me to inform you, Mr. 
Victor," began the lawyer, " that, owing to his 
health not being good, and to other circum- 
stances, into which we need not now enter, he 
is just about to leave home, and to reside on 
the Continent for the future. He hopes to gain 
benefit from entire change of air and scene, and 
I have been advising him to try some of the 
German baths." 

Victor gave a great start, and then was 
thankful that his father was not looking at him, 
for how could he help a wild gleam of joy light- 
ing up his face I 

"I represented to Mr. Malreward that, as 
your education could hardly be considered fin- 
ished, it was better you should remain in Eng- 
land. Until you come of age, you and your 
sister will receive the same allowance, £150 
per annum, paid quarterly." 

" I told Mr. Erie," interposed Mr. Malreward, 
" that it was the most outrageous thing that I 
ever heard of, giving your sister the same as 
yourself. What the deuce does a girl want 
with money? Now I was willing to let you 
have another hundred," added he, with a grim 
chuckle, "but Mr. Erie thinks you will only 
spend it in mischief, if 1 do." 

k2 
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visabiKty of not making too great a change in 
Mr. Victor's position for the present." 

"Of course," said Victor hotly, "I am not 
going to give in to the conventional notion 
that it does not matter how a woman is stinted 
so that a man may have enough to squander. 
At the same time, considering my father's in- 
come, I think that both my sister's allowance 
and my own are anything but liberal." 

" It is all that your father can afford at pre- 
sent," remarked Mr. Erie, with a slight smile. 

" Well, we shall make it do, no doubt. And 
pray, sir," Victor added, suddenly turning to 
Mr. Malreward, " what provision for the future 
are you going to make for your elder son, Mark 
Deverell ?" 

Victor spoke out thus boldly, remembering 
some words that Deverell had uttered last 
night — ** Stansfield Erie knows who I am ; he 
knows every secret of every family that he is 
lawyer to." Mr. Erie gave the young heir an 
odd, quick glance. " How long have you 
known that, I wonder ?" it meant. Mr. Malre- 
ward answered carelessly — " He can remain 
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here as head-keeper, or he can go to the devil, 
just which he likes." 

"I don't choose that my brother shall do 
either. He has been your servant long enough. 
The least you can do for him is to give him 
one of your farms rent-free." 

"A modestr request, upon my honour," an* 
swered Mr. Malreward. ** So that is the neat 
little scheme you two were concocting last 
night 1" And Mr. Erie said, in a slightly au- 
thoritative tone — " I must remind you, Mr. Vic- 
tor, that no fresh arrangement about the estate 
can be made until you come of age. Long 
before that time you will probably alter your 
mind as to the wisdom of placing Mark Deverell 
in such a position as you propose." 

" And the cottages," persisted Victor, some- 
what irritated, "are they to be allowed to remain 
for two whole years in the disgraceful state they 
are in now, because I unfortunately happen to 
be only just nineteen ? And look at the church 
— we shall not be able to have service there 
much longer. We are a perfect scandal to other 
landowners; our labourers are less cared for 
than our horses. But I have talked and talked 
till I am downright sick of it all." 

** Can't you hold your tongue, then?" growled 
his father. " A pretty sort of heir I have. I 
wish you had never been born." 



wardly anathematizing fiither and son, as the 
most outrageous clients he had ever had .to deal 
with. ** I asked yon, Mr. Victor, to be present 
at this interview, that yon might know as 
speedily as possible the arrangements which are 
to be made about the estate during your father's 
absence, and I trusted that you would facilitate 
and not hinder these arrangements." Victor 
bowed a little haughtily, and Mr. Erie went on. 
^' Mr. Malreward has requested me to act as his 
agent, and we have settled that Deverell is to 
remain as head-keeper, and most of the other 
servants will be kept on as before. In fact, only 
very trifling alterations will be made about the 
place before you attain your majority. With 
regard to what you say about the church and 
the labourers' cottages, everything that is abso- 
lutely needful in the way of repairs shall be at- 
tended to. More than that I cannot promise. 
As you will have nothing to do with the man- 
agement of the estate for the next two years, 
you have fall permission from Mr. Malreward 
either to reside here, or to return to Tregalva 
Rectory." 
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"I shall do neither entirely," cried Victor, his 
face crimsoning with excitement. " I mean to 
go to Oxford." 

" What, on £150 a year !" said Mr. Malreward. 
" Well^ go to Oxford if you like ; but you may 
ask Arthur Byrne to pay your debts for you, 
for rU be hanged if I do." 

" I will make it do somehow," answered Victor, 
too happy to regard the sneer. " I will try for 
a St. Thomas' exhibition." And he named Tom 
Wardour's college, which bears the highest re- 
pute in the kingdom. 

"No one hinders your irying^^ growled Mr. 
Malreward; and even Stansfield Erie looked 
slightly amused. 

" Never mind," thought Victor, stroking his 
moustache, and looking very proud and manly, 
" I will get to Oxford somehow." 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Erie rose as if to de- 
part. " May I beg the favour of a few minutes 
conversation with you, Mr. Malreward, in your 
own room ?" 

" Oh I I will leave you." And Victor got up 
with great alacrity, and bowing rather stiffly to 
Mr. Erie, made his escape. But when he reached 
the hall, everything seemed turning round and 
round, and he put out his hand as if to keep 
himself from falling. The excitement of that 
wonderful morning had been almost too much 
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of what he did not hesitate to call his Other's 
scoimdrelism, was the climax ; and if Deverell, 
his dear and injured brother, went away, he 
wonld go with him, and they would seek their 
fortunes together in the Colonies. And yet all 
the while he knew that whilst Freddy was 
under age he was inexorably bound, by all the 
daims of brotherly aflfection, by ordinary man- 
hood even, to continue to subject himself to his 
Other's legal authority, in order to keep him 
from asserting it over her. The young man had 
raged, and chafed, and tugged at his chain, when 
suddenly, when he had least expected it to do 
so, it had broken, and he was free ! Free from 
Mr* Malreward's threats, and insults, and sneers; 
free, above all things, from his presence ; free 
from the gloom of Malreward Court, and from 
the debasing contact with his father's friends ; 
free to return to his home with Arthur Byrne, 
who, being what he was, helped his adopted son 
to believe that he had a Father in Heaven, not- 
withstanding that his father on earth was Mr. 
Malreward ; free to satisfy all his cravings for 
higher culture, more congenial associates, a 
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wider sphere ; free to go to Oxford — and to 
know that for the future nothing would stand 
in the way of his fulfilling all his highest hopes, 
excepting his own weakness, folly, or sin. 

Victor's first impulse when he reached his 
own room, was to fall upon his knees to thank 
God for this great mercy given to one so long 
and sorely tried as he had been. But with this 
thought came another, " God keep me from be- 
ing too glad I" For what could have led Mr. 
Malreward to go abroad for an indefinite time, 
but some disgraceful cause, something more than 
any mere money difficulty ; or why should he 
leave his estate, which nevertheless was to be 
kept up in much the same manner that it always 
had been? This fact must tone down the 
splendour of his new-found freedom, must sober 
him amidst his raptures ; he dared not rejoice 
too much, for he was the son of a man whose 
evil deeds had driven him into exile. He r^ 
solved he would not question his father, he 
wished to know as few of his dark secrets as 
possible, and as he would not be, for the next 
two years, in any way responsible for the man- 
agement of the estate, he was content to leave 
everything in Stansfield Erie's trustworthy 
hands, confident as he was that the lawyer 
would do his best for everybody connected with 
the Malreward property, from the absentee 
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" I don't like the fellow," thought Victor ; " he 
is an awful puppy ; but from what I have heard 
and seen of him, I have ihe most thorough con- 
fidence in his honour." 

When Victor had a little recovered his senses, 
he sat down to write a few hurried lines to Mr. 
Byrne : — " Dear Uncle Arthur, — The most won- 
derful things have happened since I wrote to 
you last. Mr. Malreward is going abroad, and 
I mean to go to Oxford — ^" so the letter abrupt- 
ly began. 

Nfixt he went to seek Deverell. As he crossed 
the park he saw Mr. Erie's horse standing by the 
lodge ; and he waited, half hidden amongst the 
trees, anxious, wondering as to the result of this 
interview, till at last he saw the lawyer mount 
and ride away. Then Victor rushed across the 
grass into Deverell's parloun The keeper was 
standing on the hearthrug, with his back to the 
fire, pondering deeply, with a half-pleased, half- 
puzzled look. 

'* Well, I suppose you have already heard the 
news I came to bring ; and now you will stay 
here, won't you, Deverell?" 
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" Well, yes, Mr. Victor," he answered, with an 
odd smile. *' Since Mr. Malreward is going 
away, and you, too, I will stay. There must be 
someone here to look after the place." 

" That is a civil speech," said Victor hotly, 
" For the life of me, I cannot see what you are 
driving at. You have put up with Mr. Malre- 
w;ard for the last twenty years ; ever since I have 
been born you knew that I was your younger 
brother ; ever since I have lived here you knew 
that 1 was your father's heir ; and yet you were 
content to let me go on in ignorance, and pos- 
sess everything that you ought to have shared 
with me ; but now you refuse to live any longer 
in the same place where I am. It is my know- 
ing who you are, therefore, that has made this 
mighty difference. I wonder what you take me 
for !" 

" I take you for what you are," replied De- 
verell ; and notwithstanding the humility of his 
words, there was just then something in the 
manner with which he addressed Victor, more 
like the elder brother than the servant. " I take 
yau for what you are, and that is a gentleman 
every inch of you. But that cuts both ways, 
don't you see ? Because you are a gentleman, 
you could never feel again that I was merely 
your gamekeeper, or make yourself treat me as 
such ; and because you are a gentleman, you 
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was your brother ! No, Mr, Victor, there is no 
help for it ; there is a curse on me, and I must 
bear it. When a wrong has been done a man, 
as has been done me,' by the very fact of my 
birth, it can never come quite right again in this 
world." 

Victor walked to the window, and stood 
looking out into the wintry park, biting his lips, 
and trying to keep the tears out of his eyes. 
The truth of Deverell's words, the irremediable 
sorrowfulness and confusion of the elder son's 
life, of their brotherly relationship, came down 
upon him like a heavy weight. There are some 
sins which can be forgiven but cannot be atoned 
for ; some injuries -w^-hich love may assuage, but 
can never heal. At last Victor said in a low 
bitter tone, ** It is dreadful to me to think that 
I should ever have treated my brother as if he 
were a servant ; and yet why did Mr. Malre- 
ward tell me who you are, if this is to be the 
end of it r 

" Well, I can'^t tell you why Providence allows 
things to happen, why one man is allowed to 
blast another man's whole life, but I can tell you 
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Mr. Malreward's motive for saying what he did 
yesterday — or, rather, he had no motive — ^it 
was just an outburst of his temper, which has 
been more cantankerous than ever lately, owing 
to this scrape that he is in, which is driving him 
abroad. I tried hard to get out of Mr. Erie 
what it is, but what match is a fellow like me 
for a lawyer ? All that he would tell me was, 
that it was nothing which would injure your 
interests in any way, and so with that I was 
content." 

"Let us go out into the woods together," 
and Victor suddenly turned round from the 
window, determined for the present to look 
only at the bright side of his fortunes, and that 
he and Deverell were about to be freed from 
their father — and foe. 

" Won't you have your gun, Mr. Victor ? " 
asked the keeper, as he took down his own. 

Victor smiled. "My hand is never a very 
steady one ; but look how it shakes now 1" 

Deverell looked with a grim smile at the thin 
white fingers which Victor held up. " To com- 
pare your hand and mine, sir, one ^ould think 
you drank the most of the two." 

" Ah I Deverell, Deverell I" and Victor, smiling 
sadly, took his arm as he went across the park. 
" After all, you and I have worse enemies than 
Mr. Malreward — I mean, ourselves." 
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good house to live in, a good part of my time 
to myself; if I have turned out a regular ne'er- 
do-well, it is not his fault entirely, that is cer- 
tain. God alone knows," and Deverell suddenly 
raised his head with a groan, ** how I wish I 
could altogether break this chain of evil ways I 
I have tried desperately at times — more than 
ever lately. I get on pretty well for a little 
while, you see, then the devil rises up in me all 
the stronger for having been asleep, and drives 
me on to worse lengths than ever. There is a 
curse on illegitimate children — I really believe 
they are wickeder as well as unluckier than 
other people." 

Victor did not meet his father again until 
dinner-time. Scarcely a word was exchanged 
during the meal. Mr. Malreward scarcely ate 
a mouthful; and Victor was more than ever 
struck by his altered, haggard looks. There 
was a confusion of feelings in Victor's mind — his 
brain was in a whirl, he saw peace and liberty 
within his reach, and yet he was beset by a 
kind of remorse — his happiness was to be pur- 
chased by his father's suspected guilt, by his 
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evident misery. Strange, dim regrets are apt 
to haunt us all in the very moment of success. 
And Victor's conscience told him that however 
Mr. Malreward might have deserved the re- 
proaches he had heaped upon him that morning, 
a son was not justified in speaking to his father 
as he had done. 

At last Mr. Malreward said, " So you have 
got your own way at last, young man — ^you can 
live where you please, you can do just as you 
like, you can go about and enjoy yourself, while 
your poor old father is driven into exile. Well, 
the old always have to give place to the young 
in the end ; but I never thought it would have 
been like this." 

Victor moved uneaeily in his chair, dreading, 
yet longing to know his father's motive for 
leaving the country. 

But Mr. Malreward became silent again ; and 
if he had an impulse to reveal his secret, it 
passed away again. By-and-by he went on in a 
dreamy tone, " I don't know how it is, Victor, 
you and I have never hit it off together. No 
one can say that I have been an unkind father — 
1 have never refused you anything in reason, 

and yet You have a devil of a temper, 

you must own that, and yomr head is full of 
ridiculous crotchets. I could have liked you 
if you had let me — well, it is all over now, 



touch of aflfection towards hie father, answering 
to those curious and unexpected ones of Mr. 
Mabeward's. " I want to part friends, sir, not- 
withstanding what I said this morning. I have 
no right to call you to account, I know," 

" There, that will do, say no more about it. 
I forgive your infernal insolence, as I have done 
a hundred times before ; but you " — ^Mr. Malre- 
ward suddenly burst out passionately — "you 
have no feeling in you — ^you would sooner that 
I, your own father, were dead than alive ; you 
would run to the world's end if Arthur Byrne 
did but beckon his finger to you. What the 
deuce makes you so fond of that puritanical old 
parson, eh, boy ?" 

Victor made no reply, till at a sharp — " Can't 
you answer me, sir ?" he said, " I care for him 
for a hundred reasons, but this reason is enough 
— he is a gentleman and a Christian." 

"And I am neither, I suppose," Mr. Malreward 
smiled bitterly. " Well, he has made the best 
of both worlds, no doubt — he has a snug little 
fortune here, and the reversion of kingdom come, 
whilst I ^" He was silent for a minute ; then 
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he went on, in broken incoherent, sentences, '*I 
have made a muddle of my life somehow ; peo- 
ple haye been very hard upon me ; I have 
never had a chance ; I am not worse than my 

neighbours, that I see ; I wonder 1 wonder if 

there is any truth in what Arthur Byrne said 
the last time he was here, something about the 
worm and the fire in one's heart. If one could 
only live one's life over again ! I wish your mo- 
ther had not died, and you had liked me a little 
better, my boy — but it is too late now — too 
late, the devil and Stansfield Erie have hold of 
me—" 

" Oh, sir !" interrupted Victor, sick at heart, 
" do, if you have any regret for the past, turn 
to God now, before it be too late." 

" None of your cant, sir ! what do you know 
about it ? " Mr. Malreward rose and walked 
across the room ; at the door he suddenly turned 
and said, " Look to yourself, Victor I You may 
love Arthur Byrne and hate me, but you are not 
his son, you are mine I" Then he went out, and 
Victor saw him no more. 

For when he came down stairs next morning, 
he found the small household in confusion and 
excitement. Mrs. Jennings told him that Mr. 
Malreward had left the house an hour before ; 
but Victor could not believe in the fact that he 
was free, until he had questioned the groom 
VOL. II. L 
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his own departure. He rode about, taking 
leave of the few friends he possessed in the 
neighbourhood. It was a heavy blow to the 
poor old Vicar, hearing he was so soon to lose his 
pupil and friend. '* But I won't bore you with 
one selfish regret, my dear Malreward. I always 
knew you were too good for a hunting, shoot- 
ing, quarter-sessions going country Squire. 
If you were my son I should of course send 
you to Cambridge, but perhaps you are better 
suited to Oxford. Yes, go to Oxford and get a 
first and a fellowship." 

"As to the first, your advice is more easily 
given than followed," returned Victor gaily. 
" And as to the fellowship, I must wait until the 
University Tests Bill has passed." 

" And don't forget your poor old tutor, my 
dear fellow, who was a University man himself 
.once, little as he looks like it now." 

'*When I do," cried Victor, with a warm 
shake of the hand, " may all good kind scholar- 
ly men like yourself forget me." 

The following morning Victor received a 
hurried note from his uncle. " Come to me the 
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instant you can get away from Malreward 
Court," were almost the only words it contained. 
And an hour afterwards Victor was driving 
down to the railway station \vith Deverell. The 
two brothers said very little to each other, as 
they parted. Their hearts were full, and each 
felt as though he had too much to say to speak 
at all. 

These were Deverell's parting words : " I 
shall never forget, Mr. Victor, what you said 
to me that day after Mr. Malreward had told 
you who 1 was. It is only your mother's 
son who would have behaved to me as you 
did. I know the best return I can make 
to you, is to try to live the life you would 
have me to live — one a little worthier of a man 
you have been kind to, and you have not been 
ashamed to call — your brother." 

So, with congratulations and regrets from all 
who knew him, Victor left Malreward Court ; 
and that night he once more found himself 
amidst the pure sea breezes of the Atlantic, and 
the genial companionship of Arthur Byrne. 

The Rector could hardly restrain his exulta- 
tion at the downfall of the tyrant who two 
years ago had robbed hina of his boy. That 
Mr. Malreward had been forced to give up his 
claims and that Victor was once more safe be- 
neath the Rectory roof, seemed to Arthur 
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" My boy, my boy ! to think that you are 
free at last I Or rather, that you have come again 
under the authority of your severe old uncle," 
laughed the Rector, with almost boyish glee. "I 
warn you, you will find him a very different 
man to deal with to what he was a year ago. 
Then you came down here, out of health and 
out of spirits, for a few weeks holiday; but now, 
judging from your looks, you are as well and 
strong as I am, and so on every account you 
must be set to hard labour at once. It is 
strange you do not know the reason of Mr. 
Malreward's sudden departure," he added mus- 
ingly. 

" I cannot even guess. I called on Stansfield 
Erie last evening, but I could get nothing out 
of him — excepting that Mr. Malreward was a 
good deal in debt. However, I don't care even 
to conjecture his motives. All I can think of 
are the words, ' My soul is escaped out of the 
snare of the fowler.' " 

" Ah Victor," replied his uncle, with sudden, 
startling earnestness, " don't rejoice too soon ! 
You are very young still — and you are going to 
Oxford." 
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Next morning, Arthur Byrne and his nephew 
had a long talk together about the future, and 
both of them wrote to Freddy, who was visiting 
some friends. '' So you have set your heart on 
going to St. Thomas', Victor. Well, it is a noble 
and a manly choice of yours ; but think it well 
over, and count the cost before you decide. 
Remember the far higher standard which will 
be required of you ; if you are idle there^ your 
disgrace will be the greater, that is all. Well, 
your mind is made up now, no doubt," continued 
the Rector, as Victor energetically repeated his 
determination of going in for honours ; " in a 
few weeks' time, I shall be able to judge whether 
you will keep to it or not. Now, as to ways and 
means, what allowance does your father intend 
to make you ?" 

" A hundred and fifty a year, until I come of 
age ; little enough in all conscience." 

" That will not do, certainly. I am no advo- 
cate for self-denial, for its own sake. There 
is no reason why you should be exposed, on the 
one side, to the temptation of getting into debt; 
and on the other, be forced to give up the 
society and the healthy out-door amusements 
which a young man of your age and station has 
a right to enjoy. I shall therefore, whilst you 
are under age, increase your income by another 
hundred a year. I need hardly add, that I shall 
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your generosity, but ^*' 

" Victor I" said his uncle with a pretence of 
sternness, " generosity is a word that I cannot 
allow you to apply to me. I wish you to go to 
Oxford, and I wish you, whilst you are there, to 
live according to the manner in which I have 
brought you up — able to give and receive hos- 
pitality, with plenty of hard work for body and 
mind. Once for all, are you going to obey me 
in this matter, or are you not?" 

Victor smiled. " I see it will not do for me 
to throw off my filial allegiance to you just yet." 

" No, it will not do, sir. Nor do I mean to ab- 
dicate my paternal rights of looking after you, 
and providing for you. Come, that little matter 
is settled," and the Rector's face beamed all over; 
" and now to work, to work, my boy !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

They boated and they cricketed ; they talked 

At wine, in clubs, of art, of politics ; 

They lost their weeks ; they vexed the souls of deans ; 

They rode, they betted, made a hundred friends, 

And caught the blossom of the flying terms. 

Tennyson. 

VICTOR MALREWARD passed safely through 
the ordeal of matriculation, and entered 
into residence at the college of St. Thomas, 
the doubting Apostle, at the beginning of the 
following Michaelmas term. The rooms which 
were alloted to him were freshmen's quarters in 
the old part of the buildings ; but his tiny bed- 
room, in which he could hardly move without 
knocking his head, or tumbling into his bath, 
delighted him, after the great dreary cupola room 
at Malreward Court, haunted by painful asso- 
ciations. And when the first evening he sported 
his oak, and the warm firelight, for those October 
evenings were chilly, danced upon the much 
worn furniture, when he had unpacked his books, 
and strewed the table with parting presents 
from his fiiends, when he had arranged and dis- 



tried and troubled boy; was he at last an Oxford 
man ; was he, the heir of the doomed house of 
Malreward, the adopted son of the University, 
and therefore heir also to a kingdom of noble 
traditions ; was the degrading thraldom of his 
father's house over for ever, and that most 
splendid career which is open to an English 
boy, was it really stretching away before him 
into the golden haze of the future ? 

It seemed at first as though the sudden change 
in his fortunes almost turned Victor's brain. 
The exceeding beauty of the place — petrified 
religion, history, poetry, all in one — dazzled him. 
He had not indeed the luck to see Oxford for 
the first time in the glorious Easter term, when 
the grey college walls are mufiled in blossom, 
and pyramids of milk- white chestnut bloom sway 
in at the muUioned windows, a chorus of black- 
birds and thrushes awake reading men to early 
work, and the air is full of the scent of flowers 
and the song of birds, and the " measured pulse 
of racing oars." But it was very beautiful in 
the mellow October weather, the white mists 
rising from the river, the towers and spires 
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glittering in the rosy morning sunlight above, 
the dewy gossamers on lawns in college gardens, 
the carved gold of the great elm trees in the 
Broad walk, the Virginian creeper training its 
wreaths of fire round mouldering gateways and 
traceried windows, the faded leaves floating 
down, the robin's song, all in harmony with the 
calm decay of the ancient monastic buildings. 

Victor had not to suffer from the loneliness 
which is often the lot of freshmen — that super- 
cilious ignoring of his very existence which 
chills and saddens many a young man who 
goes up to Oxford full of enthusiasm, high 
hopes and resolutions, to find himself of no 
more importance there than a boy in his first 
half-year at school. Tom Wardour gave his 
old friend a hearty welcome, invited him to his 
rooms, and introduced him to some of the best 
men in the college. Victor became popular at 
once. Men pronounced him to be "in good 
form," and his slight bashfulness, the sole evi- 
dence of his country breeding, soon wore off 
when he began to feel himself at home in col- 
lege society. Finding one's level generally 
means discovering by intercourse with others 
that you are not so clever and so important as 
your own family had considered you to be. 
But it may mean just the reverse ; it may mean 
a wakening to the full consciousness of your 



iiiii father and his &ther'8 friends; who had 
often to pass days without exchanging a word 
with anybody but Mr. Malreward or Deverell — 
when Victor suddenly found himself one of a 
large body of yoimg men, sympathetic with 
him in tastes, in opinions, his equals in age and 
in ability, although his superiors in standing 
and in importance, it seemed as though his 
many-gifted nature, long cramped and stifled, 
had burst through the sheath of adverse cir- 
cumstances, and was expanding into blossom 
like a flower in the spring sunshine. 

He was a good deal discussed. Many of his 
fellow-undergraduates felt instinctively that he 
was a man who would never be lost in a crowd 
— ^who would make himself a name by and by, 
whether for good or for eviL 

** I doubt if he will ever be much good on the 
river, this friend of Wardour's, whom he thinks 
so much o^'' said a boating man. ^In fact, 
clever as he undoubtedly is, I hardly know 
what he is fit for. He may improve in a term 
or two, but he is absurdly boyish and enthusi- 
astic at present." 
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" He will be one of us, I hope," replied a 
reading-man. " He might help to keep up our 
reputation in the Schools, if he chose. The 
question, to my mind, is — ^will he work?" 

The answer at that time seemed likely to be 
a negative one. Victor's youthful spirits, sad- 
dened and depressed through two years of his 
boyhood, too early weighed down by manly 
cares and responsibilities, now that the pres- 
sure was removed, sprang up to a point even 
above their natural level. His whole nature 
seemed in a stat^ of efifervescence, and in his 
first term he ran riot in a harmless, but rather 
silly fashion. He went in for most of the 
amusements of the place — ^riding, boating, rac- 
quets, athletic sports, taking tremendous walks, 
and idling about in college gardens. His days 
were spent in society, and what small quantity 
of reading he got through was done late at 
night. For which amount of dissipation he 
was ignominiously punished one day by feint- 
ing away after a hard pull up the river with 
some other freshmen, and having to be dragged 
out of the boat by Tom Wardour, who was 
coaching the young ideas. 

The evening after, Wardour went to Victor's 
room, determined to give a good wigging to 
the clever, foolish, sweet-natured boy, whom 
so many of his seniors loved and lectured. 



and to bow before. Wardour was as much 
Victor's superior in practical good sense as he 
was in bodily strength, and so it fell out that 
he often, as Victor said, came the elder brother, 
not to say the grandfather, over him. 

" Why in the world did you come to St. 
Thomas', if you meant to fritter away your 
time, your strength, and your brains like this ?" 
asked Wardour, as he sat upon Victor's table, 
and puffed fiercely away at a pipe ; whilst Vic- 
tor, weary and a little out of spirits, lounged 
on his sofa and smoked a cigar. " Haven't 
you lived long enough in the world to know 
what you can do and what you cannot ? I 
would not give much for your chance of get- 
ting into the Torpid even ; but if you will only 
read, you will be sure to do well in the Schools." 

" I don't feel much like it at present," dole- 
fully answered Victor. 

" Now, you see, I could, if I chose, drop you 
out of that window into the quad " 

"Much obliged to you; pray don't trouble 
yourself." 

" But if I get a second, by dint of hard read- 
ing, I may think myself lucky." 
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'^ I like that — the pride that apes humility." 

" But I am not at all sure yet that you are 
going to do that," Wardour calmly went on, 
without noticing Victor's interpolations. " You 
are a fellow who can never do anything by 
halves. I should say that it is just a toss up with 
you whether you come to glory and honour, or 
go altogether to the bad." 

Victor made no answer; he sat pondering, 
and his forgotten cigar went out. 

After some minutes' silence, Wardour glanced 
at him, and said gently, " Have I been coming 
it rather too strong, I wonder ?" 

'' No, indeed, dear old boy," and Victor smiled 
a little sadly. " But if you only knew how very 
true I feel your words to be ; I don't mean of 
course about the glory and honour — but the 
other thing — you would not wonder at my 
holding my tongue for a little while. Oxford is 
full of temptations, so you say, so Uncle Arthur 
says, you all sing the same song. Well, so it is 
to me, glorious, beautiful place I — full of tempta- 
tions to dream, to idle, to enjoy myself, instead 
of working. And the worst of it is, I do enjoy 
life so intensely, so terribly I But I think there 
is little fear of my getting into the fast set here. 
I have had a thorough sickening of all that kind 
of thing at Malreward Court." 

Wardour hardly sympathised with that ex- 



" vvauunxii you nave oeen nere anoxner xerm, 
my dear fellow, and then perhaps yon will have 
learnt, to your cost, something about the dark 
shadows which lurk beneath the outside bright- 
ness and enjoyment here," 

" Well, I won't make any rash vows ; but still 
I do intend to read hard by-and-by-^six hours a 
day at the very least, during the Christmas va- 
cation." 

" Yes," retorted Wardour, " play all terra 
time, then go home, and when your friends 
have a right to your society — shut yourself up 
and work." 

" Oh, confound you, Wardour I" cried Victor, 
laughing ; " what an old growler you are ! 
Would not I pitch into you if you were not quite 
so big ?" 

" Yes, I know I am an old growler," and War- 
dour looked at him with a kind smile on his 
rugged, weather-beaten face. " But then you 
see you are worth growling at, which is more 
than I can say of many men I know. I don't 
care what I say to you, and I don t care what 
happens to you, if it will only make you read, 
and be the credit to your college you might be 
if you chose." 
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One evening, towards the end of term, Victor 
was at a rather noisy supper party, composed 
chiefly of men about his own age and standing. 
It had been snowing hard all day, and the con- 
versation turned upon various exploits which 
had been performed in the snow during past 
seasons, at their own and other colleges. Here 
is one of the stories that were told : — 

" At St. Ambrose's last winter, the men were 
gloriously sold. Some of them thought what a 
joke it would be to snow up the Dean, and to 
cut off all communication with the chapel. So, 
late at night, when they thought all the Dons 
were sound asleep, to work they went, to block 
up the archway between the two quads. It took 
them hours to do it ; they slaved like navvies, 
with all the shovels they could muster; they 
even pulled the sheets off their beds, to carry 
the loads of snow in ; but it was finished at 
last, and they went to their rooms with the 
proud consciousness of having deserved well of 
their country, and all that kind of thing, you 
know, and that for one morning at least they 
should not have to turn out in the cold for 
chapel or lecture. However, next morning, when 
the heroes were still reposing after their labours, 
there came to one and all polite invitations to 
call upon the Dean, and behold — right through 
the solid wall of snow in the archway had been 



a sort of witchcraft, I fancy); he had just quietly 
let them work on for hours, and have all their 
trouble for nothing, and then early the next 
morning had sent for a few workmen to cut 

through the snow " 

The speaker was interrupted by a tremendous 
crash against the window, and the entrance of 
a large snow-ball and many splioters of glass. 
A considerable uproar had been raging out of 
doors for the last ten minutes, unnoticed by the 
party ; but this was too much, " I vote we ad- 
journ to the quad," said one of the men, and the 
whole party went rushing down the staircase. 
A volley of snowballs greeted them, as they 
came out into the open air, and met the attack- 
ing force, some half-dozen men — and in a 
second a glorious fight was raging in tbe quad- 
rangle, dimly lighted by a lamp here and there, 
by the stars which had come out overhead, by 
the reflected light from the snow under foot. 
The white, hard, icy missiles flew about in all 
directions, with chaff and shouts and laughter. 
Victor, who was as wild as any of tlit! rest, wIuj 
had been giving and receiving |Jeuty of hard 
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knocks — was suddenly and irresistibly tempted 
to startle sober Tom Wardour ; and he sent a 
well-aimed snow-ball crashing through the light- 
ed window, into the room where he and Ellis, a 
mutual friend, sat as usual reading hard for 
Moderations. 

A dark figure had been gliding, unnoticed, 
from the foot of one of the staircases round the 
gloomy quadrangle, till it sudd-enly emerged 
into the full light of the lamp suspended from 
an archway. The next moment a clear, sweet- 
toned, only too well-known voice rang through 
the din like a bell. " Gentlemen, the porter has 
orders to take down all your names." 

The silence which followed was perfectly 
awful. The Dean glided away as quietly as he 
had come. There was one breathless moment 
— ^when the men stood, struck dumb, looking 
foolish, with half-melted snow still in their 
hands — then there was a general rush, a sauoe 
qui pent to the different staircases. 

A little later in the eveningj Victor knocked 
at Tom Wardour's door. When he entered, he 
found him trying to keep out the frosty night 
air by stuflSng handkerchiefs into his broken 
window, growling meanwhile at the " wretched 
boys who made his life a burden to him." 

" I am really awfully sorry, Wardour," said 
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so dismal about it, my dear fellow. I was on 
the right side of the window after all. 1 sus- 
pect I saw the Dean sneaking round the quad 
long before any of you snow-ballers did. What 
a queer fellow you are, Malreward," continued 
his friend, looking at him meditatively. '* Are 
you the same man who, when we were having 
that political discussion in Ellis's rooms the other 
night, spoke so much better than any of us?" 

On the occasion referred to, Victor had been 
holding forth eloquently upon compulsory edu- 
cation, the enfranchisement of women, the abo- 
lition of the game-laws, or some other of his pet 
political subjects ; but now " I don't know," was 
all he said, with an odd, abstracted look, as he 
threw himself down in a chair. *' Most people 
are like Mrs. Malaprop's ' Cerberus,' * three gen- 
tlemen at once.' But I feel as if I were half-a- 
dozen. I sometimes wonder which is going to 
get the upper hand of me." 

■ Wardour looked at him with an elder brother's 
kindliness. " Taking you altogether, you are the 
oddest man I know." Victor's unconventional 
ideas and ways — which were part of his Malre- 
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ward inheritance — often gave amusement to the 
other men. "For instance, Ellis — Malreward has 
been spoony on some girl or other ever since I 
have known him. That is more weak-minded 
than wonderful, you will say. But the queer 
part of it is, his flames are all as ugly as sin." 

" Oh I I say I" cried Victor, " what an infa- 
mous libel altogether." 

" It is on the same principle that he goes in 
for pre-Raphaelitism. I don't mean the modern 
clap-trap, but the real genuine article — those old 
saints you see in. the National Gallery, and all 
that kind of thing, you know." 

Victor laughed and coloured a little at this 
allusion to his semi-artistic, semi-amatory ten- 
dencies. It was ti*ue that he never cared for 
mere pink and white, flesh and blood, young 
lady prettinesses. With their petty interests 
and tepid sentiments, there was nothing in 
them which could sympathise with his finer 
nature, and enkindle his pure and passionate 
imagination. All the more danger, perhaps, 
that when the day came — as come it surely 
would — when he thought he had at last found 
all his dreams realized, and his ideal embodied 
in some mortal woman — all the more danger 
that he might be tempted to think the whole 
world well lost for her love. 

" Malreward is a mass of contradictions " — so 
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Victor then plunged into an earnest defence 
of that union of Broad Church doctrines, with 
a strong susceptibility to elaborate Ritual, with 
which he was credited. Could he not honour 
men who had helped to emancipate the human 
mind from the tyranny of what was supposed 
to be a " portable, infallible standard of right 
and wrong," from " monstrous, mediaeval myths 
of eternal torments, and of a vicarious sacrifice 
to a revengeful Deity ;" and yet might not his 
heart and his senses crave to be satisfied as 
well as his intellect — the one by the devotion 
and enthusiasm of a thorough-going Ritualistic 
service, the others by its music, flowers, bright- 
ness and colour? He was a Radical, as they 
knew — a Radical of the Radicals; and his 
political instincts were also gratified by the 
essentially democratic tendency of the modern 
" advanced " party in the Church. Yes, and he 
was a free-thinker also — he gloried in the name ; 
and free-thought attached itself to no sect or 
party whatever, but loved " truth as opposed 
to the truth" — truth wherever it was found; 
whilst free-thought shunned the error which 
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invariably followed — ^as the shadow followed 
the light — that particular side of truth which 
each sect brought into prominence, to the exclu- 
sion of all others. 

Victor paused, a little out of breath, and Ellis 
said drily — " Like the Soul in the Palace of Art, 
' I sit apart, holding no form of creed, but con- 
templating all.' If 1 remember rightly, that soul 
came frightfully to grief at the end of the poem." 

^' Good night, you two old Philistines," and 
Victor jumped up laughing, " devoid of all sym- 
pathy with modern thought, grinding away at 
that everlasting Greek." 

" I wish you would go and do likewise," re- 
torted Wardour. " * Our little systems have their 
day,' and your precious compound of Ritualism, 
Rationalism, and Radicalism will s(;on evaporate; 
but remember Mods and Greats are things cer- 
tain and inevitable." 

" Thanks — after that little supper-party, and 
the jolly row to wind up with, my mind does 
not feel evenly balanced enough for any deal- 
ings with the old classical parties to-night." 

" That's a nice excuse to come from the lips 
of a teetotaller, as you call yourself. But I will 
say this for you, Malreward, I have known you 
get as screwed upon tea or coffee as other men 
do upon wine. I sincerely trust that that is the 
case with you to-night, my dear young friend," 



ciples. I can't help reviling him and being fond 
of him. That phrase, girlish as it is, exactly 
expresses what I mean ; he has such foolish, inno- 
cent, winning little ways. Won't he turn some 
woman's brain some day 1" 

'' No," answered Ellis, " some woman will turn 
his brain, that's all. Women prefer a rougher, 
more bumptious, self-asserting — what they call 
a more manly, sort of fellow. He will be always 
better liked by us than by them." 

" You could hardly have paid him a higher 
compliment. The best women and the best 
men are always more popular amongst their own 
sex than amongst the opposite one." 

The following morning, just after breakfast, 
there came a knock at Victor's door, and the 
scout entered with a very solemn face. " The 
Dean's compliments to Mr.Malreward, and would 
he call upon him this morning after lecture ?" 
Victor groaned. His snowballing exploits did 
not appear to him in quite so bright a light as 
they had done last night. He was always in 
some scrape or other, he said to himself, from 
the day when he was a boy at Tregalva, and 
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Uncle Arthur used to lecture him, and " gate " 
him — until now. 

The Dean was a handsome and aristocratic- 
looking young man. His manners were ex- 
tremely polite and bland, but they somehow 
managed to frighten delinquents more than they 
cared to own. He was lounging against his 
carved mantelpiece, with a book in his hand, as 
Victor entered the luxurious room, with its oak 
panels, crimson velvet curtains, great bookcases 
stretching down the whole length of its walls, 
its marble busts, and choice prints in Oxford 
frames. 

" Oh I good morning, Mr. Malreward.'* And 
the Dean looked up with a pleasant smile, and 
showed a fine set of white teeth. ** I asked you 
to come and see me because I find, to my great 
regret, that you were concerned in the disturb^ 
ances of last night, which resulted in a gi^eat 
deal of damage being done to the property of 
the College." 

" Indeed, sir," answered Victor, with flushed 
cheeks, and downcast eyes, " the utmost I did 
was to break one window." 

The Dean grew more oppressively kind than 
ever. ^* My dear fellow, you should not inter- 
rupt me, you really should not," his look seemed 
to say. " According to your own showing. Mi*. 
Malreward, I think you were not quite peace- 



as gentlemen, and not. in the noisy and in- 
decorous manner befitting • schoolboys. And 
now good morning, Mr. Malreward." The Dean 
bowed, smiled again, and showed his teeth. 

Victor returned the bow in silence, and left 
the room, feeling as though the Dean's white 
hand had given him a box on the ear. " Well, 
the Proctor is not pleasant company," he thought, 
for he had already made that dignitary's ac- 
quaintance, through being caught without cap 
and gown one evening, " but the Dean is simply 
insufferable. I could fancy his soft voice diiv- 
ing some unhappy man to the verge of lunacy." 

The same day this notice was posted at the 
Buttery door — 

" The names of the following gentlemen have 
been reported to the Bursar as having taken 
part in the snowballing on December the 10th." 
(Then came a list of about fifteen names, Malre- 
ward being the only one known to the reader.) 
" The expense of repairing the windows which 
they broke will be divided amongst them, unless 
any gentleman can bring forward satisfactory 
evidence that he was not therein concerned." 
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The few shillings that were demanded of 
Victor were cheerfully paid ; the amount of chaflF 
which the other men in the College bestowed 
upon him and the rest of the snow-balling party 
whose names were thus brought prominently 
before the public, was laughingly borne ; but the 
Dean's hinted opinion of him long rankled in 
his mind. The young man's pride was hurt, 
and he came to the conclusion that when he 
entered his second term, and his twenty-first 
year, it would be high time to leave off " lark- 
ing " like a boy. 

But Victor was doomed soon to hear a still 
more unfavourable verdict passed upon the man- 
ner in which he had spent his first term at Ox- 
ford, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

for some friend, or more than friend, austere. 
To make me know myself, and make me fear ; 
O for some touch, too noble to be kind. 
To wake to life, the mind within the mind ! 

A. H. Clough. 

AS soon as the vacation had begun, Victor 
went down to Tregalva, to spend Christ- 
mas with his uncle and his sister for the first 
time since Mr. Malreward had claimed him. He 
received, as usual, a rapturous greeting from 
Freddy, and a quiet one, full of intense feeling, 
from the Rector. " Oh, Victor I" cried his sister, 
'^ to think that you are really an undergraduate I 
You look like it too ; I could pick you out from 
amongst a crowd as being an Oxford man." 

"I don't see that he is altered," said the 
Rector. " I had no particular fault to find with 
his manners before." 

" Really, such compliments on all sides I" cried 
Victor, laughing. "You will positively make 
me blush I" 

Victor really did blush a little when Freddj 
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said demurely — " I must break to you the news 
that your old flame Edith Castleton, ngw Mrs. 
George Penreath, is staying in the neighbour- 
hood. How will you bear the meeting, I 
wonder ?" 

" Too bad of you, I declare, Freddy, to go 
raking up against me all my boyish follies." 

" Boyish follies indeed I You are nothing but 
a boy as it is — get away, you Oxford man — ^Man 
with a capital MI" she cried, shaking with 
laughter, as Victor made a pretence of boxing 
her ears, " And pray, su', how many times have 
you fallen in love since I last had the honour of 
seeing you?" 

Victor smiled, and would give no account of 
himself. It was not necessary to confess that 
he was at that very time cherishing a hopeless 
attachment to the sister of one of his college 
tutors — a lady to whom he had never even been 
introduced. 

The young undergraduate had plenty of Ox- 
ford stories with which to amuse his uncle and 
his sister. He always managed to turn the sub- 
ject if any question about his work in the place 
happened to come up. The Rector quietly let 
the matter drop for a time. 

Christmas came and went, and was kept, as 
was usual at Tregalva, with many ancient cus- 
toms, with much rejoicing and feasting of the 
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when Victor did not feel altogether comfortable 
in the society of his uncle. And it fell out, a 
few evenings after Christmas Day, as the two 
men were sitting together in the study, that the 
Rector asked his nephew a few pointed ques- 
tions ; and Victor, before he knew what he was 
doing, found himself confessing that he had done 
nothing but amuse himself during the whole of 
his first term at Oxford ; and that, with the ex- 
ception of a hasty glance now and then at the 
subject for the morning's lectui-e, he had not 
looked into a single book which had anything 
to do with his work. 

The Rector made no answer, and there was 
an awful silence for some minutes. Then Vic- 
tor, not liking that silence, said impetuously — 
" I really think 1 had better go back to Malre- 
ward Court for the rest of the vacation. I could 
read much better there than I could here." 

" Well, Victor," came Arthur Byrne's quiet, 
rather slowly spoken answer, '* under the cir- 
cumstances, I think you had better do so." 

Victor sat still for a moment, with his eyes 
fixed on the floor. Then, feeling as if he were 
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choking, lie sprang up, left the room, seized his 
hat, and rushed out into the garden. 

There he walked up and down in the frosty 
darkness, in one of those furious passions to 
which he had been sometimes provoked by his 
father, but which he had never known of late 
years at Tregalva. He was indignant with his 
uncle, with that wihl, unreasoning rage which 
we feel when we think we have been wronged 
by one whom we dearly love. He had thrown 
out the suggestion that he should return to 
Malreward Court merely as a sort of apology ; 
and to be taken at his word, to be dismissed his 
uncle's house, was an outrage upon his affection, 
his manly dignity, which he felt he could never 
forgive. 

" Yes, I will go — I will go to-morrow — I would 
go to-night if I could I" said Victor, gasping 
with passion. " I will go to Malreward Court ; 
it is my home now. I shall be welcome there ; 
Deverell, poor fellow, will be glad enough to 
see me. But if I do go — if I leave Tregalva 
like this — ^it will be a very long time before I 
trouble the Rector again with my company. If 
I had got into some scandalous row at Oxford 
— ^if I had been sent down — he could not have 
been harder upon me I" 

And then Victor passed through one of those 
dark hours when the soul cries with a bitter 



work — ^but then what refined and blameless 
pleasure! There was nothing in his life at 
Oxford he need be ashamed of, nothing that 
might not lie open to daylight and the dons. 
And this was to be the end of it, an irreparable 
breach between his uncle and himself I 

"Well, then," he said with a sullen reckless- 
ness, " on the Rector's head be all the conse- 
quences. I cannot be answerable for what I 
shall do in the future." A dreadful sensation 
came over him, as though he were a ship with- 
out rudder or compass, drifting about in black- 
est night, on a raging sea full of rocks and 
hidden shoals. ** If Uncle Arthur gives me up, 
I shall just make an utter wreck of myself^ like 
the rest of the Malrewards. I shall go alto- 
gether to the bad, as Wardour says I am very 
likely to do." 

The merest trifle sometimes turns the whole 
current of our feelings. Victor felt in his 
pocket for his cigar-case, the manly solace for 
so many cares. In doing so, he pulled out a 
letter, which that morning the Rector had asked 
him to post, and which he had forgotten until 
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this moment. The post had gone out hours 
ago, and Victor felt a sting of self-reproach. 
It was a sort of anti-climax to all his other sins 
of omission. " Just like me," he muttered, " I 
am always forgetting things." 

There flashed across him the remembrance 
of a day many years ago, when he had for- 
gotten to execute some commission for his 
uncle — and how, notwithstanding the boy's ex- 
treme penitence, the Rector had for once 
thoroughly lost his temper, and had spoken to 
him so fiercely, that Victor had expected every 
moment that a blow would follow. Arthur 
Byrne had felt strongly tempted to give the 
boy a thrashing — to strengthen his memory — 
when suddenly reflecting that ungoverned an- 
ger was a greater &ult than carelessness, and 
that there was no one to protect his nephew 
fi'om his violence, the Rector had paused; then, 
with a burst of remorseful tenderness he had 
said — "My poor motherless boy, forgive me! 
I know it was only your thoughtlessness." 
Whereupon Victor had burst into a flood of 
tears, and for a long time afterwards had never 
again forgotten a commission. 

Victor smiled and sighed, his heart began to 
soften. " Ah, the Rector was very kind to me 
in those days ; he could make allowances for a 




eyes. " I see it all now," he cried, " I see it all. 
Good Heavens, what an ungrateful brute I have 
been ! Think how hard he has worked with 
me, that I might attain ray ambition of getting 
into St. Thoraas' ; think how he has increased 
my allowance, and all he asked of me was, 
that I should not get into debt, and should read 
steadily from the very first. Well, I am not in 
debt certainly, though I have spent a good deal 
more during my first term than I intended to 
have done. I am not in debt, but in what other 
way have I considered Uncle Arthur's wishes, 
after all that he has done for me I It really 
amounts to a positive breach of faith." 

Victor walked up and down the garden, for 
some minutes more, smoking and pondering 
sadly. "This pleasure-loving, self-indulgent 
nature of mine, what a curse it is to me ! I wish 
I had never gone to Oxford; it has done me 
harm already. No, it is unmanly to wish that ; 
the fault is in myself, not in Oxford. I am such a 
weak fool, that a little happiness turns my brain. 
I have gone back in life. I am a much worse 
fellow than I was two years ago, when I came 
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down here after that tremendous row with 
my father. Well, the only thing for me to do 
now, is to submit with a good grace, and go 
back to Malreward Court to-morrow. Dismal 
detestable old place I But there, at all events, I 
shall have no temptation to do anything but 
read." . 

He finished his cigar ; then, the bell ringing 
for tea, he went into the house. As he entered 
the dining-room, he heard the Rector speaking 
to Freddy, who was sitting at the head of the 
table, making tea — her eyes were downcast, and 
she looked as if she had been crying. " Do not 
say anything more, my dear," said her uncle, 
" I must beg that you will not." 

Arthur Byrne glanced silently at Victor, as 
the young man came in, looking pale, disturbed, 
and rather haughty ; for however penitent he 
might feel, his pride could not forget the galling 
fact, that he was in disgrace. There was a con- 
straint about them all ; the Rector was particu- 
larly gentle in his manner towards his nephew, 
but there was a sadness about him, which Victor's 
uneasy conscience set down to the true cause. 
And of course to Freddy, the thought of her 
brother's sudden departure gave bitter grief; 
but in deference to her uncle's wish, she said 
nothing then, or the next day, in opposition to 
his going away. 

VOL. II. N 
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least. 1 o-morrow 8 post will do as well. ' 

^^ If it had signified, I am afi-aid I should have 
forgotten it all the same," answered Victor, 
gloomily. 

He little gaessed how sorely tempted a dozen 
times that evening the Rector was to say — 
•* Stay with me, my boy, nntil yon go back to 
Oxford. Yon are the joy of my life ; I could 
forgive yon for far worse things than yon have 
ever done, or are ever likely to do.*' And if he 
had loved Victor lees, or had had a lower opin- 
ion of him, he wonld probably have uttered his 
wish. But he knew well of what stuff his boy 
was made, and could estimate the exact effect 
his seeming severity would produce upon him. 

After Freddy had left them that night, Vic- 
tor broke the ice by asking, " Will it be con- 
venient to you, sir, to let me have the carriage 
to-morrow morning, or shall I post to Bodmin 
station t I shall telegraph to Deverell to tell 
him I shall be at the Court to-morrow night.** 

'* I can drive you to the railway station, cer^ 
tainly, Victor.** The Rector paused a minute, 
then he said, in a voice of deep feeling, ^ I am 
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more sorry thefii I can say, to lose you so soon, 
my dear boy. And I am just as sorry for the 
cause." 

Victor reddened, and looked down. " I am 
awfully sorry too, uncle. I have made a con- 
founded fool of myself lately, I think." 

" I am much harder upon you than I should 
be upon most young men," the Rector went on, 
with a grave tenderness, " because I know so 
well what you could do if you chose. Of course, 
I should be going contrary to the whole spirit 
of the training I have given you, were I now ta 
advise you not to spend a fair portion of your 
time in society and in out-door sports. All that 
I say is, if you will but read steadily also, you 
may be an honour to your college, and the glory 
of my old age." 

" I don't know," answered Victor, sadly. 
" There are some words which always make me 
think of myself — ' Unstable as water, thou shalt 
not excel.'" 

" But, my dear fellow, you must not throw 
the blame upon your natural temperament, 
when you know, no one better, to Whom to look 
for strength to overcome it. Besides, you have 
as strong a will as any man I know, when you 
do but choose to exert it. I do not like to 
think that you, who ' played the man ' at Malre- 
ward Court, have become a foolish boy at the 
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that you will ever be idle again, do yon i*^ 

Victor was almost too deeply moved to he 
able to answer. " I do not think I shall. Good- 
night — ^vill yon shake hands with me. Uncle 
Arthur? God helping me, I will be a better 
man, yet.^ 

** I wonder whether anv £»ther ever loved hi> 

or 

son more than I love Victor ?** thought Arthur 
Byrne. ** I think I love him all the more for 
the certain amount of trouUe and anxietv Lt* 

m 

has alwavs caused me." And in like mauoer. 
Victor felt that he loved and respect*^ his uucle 
all the more for being a little hard upon him : 
for taking part with his better nature against 
his worse ; with the thoughtftil man within hini, 
against the foolish boy. 

In all the deepest affections of life, one may 
sometimes feel the truth of Walter Savage 
Landor's exquisite lilies : 

" The grateful heart for all things Messes, 
Not oolj joj, but giief endears ; 
I lore 70a for joor few careaBes — 
I lore yoa for mj manj tean.** 

The following day Victor returned to Malre- 
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ward Court. For although they parted the 
best of friends, Arthur Byrne had no intention 
of sparing his nephew his penance; and Victor's 
pride would not have allowed him to accept 
any concession, if such had been offered him. 
He found Deverell waiting for him upon the 
platform of Malreward station. The keeper 
looked very handsome and radiant ; he was 
dressed in his best, with a scarlet geranium in 
his button-hole. There was a slight embarrass- 
ment about them both at this first moment of 
their meeting. Deverell said little, and 
busied himself in looking after Victor's port- 
manteau. As they went along the road, Victor 
as usual preferring to walk to the Court, the 
young Squire began talking rather quickly, 
pouring forth a number of questions about the 
estate, and presently they both began to feel 
more at their ease. 

" How glad I am to see you again, Mr. Vic- 
tor I From the glimpse I had of you by the 
lights of the station, I think you are looking un- 
commonly well — grown a little more, and much 
improved in looks altogether, if I may venture 
to say so." 

" The very thing I was thinking about you, 
Deverell," and then they both laughed, Deverell 
a little consciously, for personal vanity was one 
of the keeper's many weaknesses. 



eldest daughter — over at the Grange, on Lord 
Vavasour's place. We have been keeping com- 
pany together now this six months. She knows 
all about me— I mean the sort of fellow I have 
been ; she shan't marry me blindfold, bless her 
heart I But she says if I keep steady for a year 
shell think about calling herself engaged to me. 
So I am in good hopes that if I do get Dormer 
Farm when you come of age, and Mason's lease 
is out, — ^as you said you would do what you 
could for me, sir — Lucy and I may marry and 
settle there by and by." 

** I am awfully glad to hear this, Deverell — 
you can't think how happy I feel about you I" 
and it seemed to Victor that one of the greatest 
anxieties of his life was in a fair way of being 
removed for ever. "You shall have Dormer 
Farm ; I am determined about that. But I don't 
quite understand — ^are you not regularly en- 
gaged to Miss Alresfordf 

" Well, sir, we only call it * walking together' 
at present. That is our country way of putting 
it, you know." 

Something in Deverell's mode of expressing 
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himself jarred against Victor as it had never 
done before. As a mere gamekeeper Deverell 
had seemed strangely well-bred, even gentleman- 
like ; but as — well, as the young squire's brother, 
he was utterly countrified and uneducated. The 
next moment Victor hated himself for the 
thought. " And whose fault is it, poor fellow ?" 
In a sort of silent remorse Victor took Deverell's 
arm, as he would have taken the arm of one of 
his fellow undergraduates. 

" Don't do that, please, sir, when there is any 
one to see us," said Deverell uneasily. 

" I shall do it if I like," answered Victor, with 
a defiance to the whole world in his tone. " I 
have a perfect right to walk arm-in-arm with 
my brother." Deverell smiled; his sensitive 
face looked half glad, half sorrowful. " And, I 
say, don't call me sir again, at all events when 
you and I are alone together — it is a perfect 
farce." 

" Ah, Mr. Victor, whatever you may say, I 
know very well that the best thing for you and 
me (if I don't leave the place altogether, which is 
perhaps what I ought to do) — ^the best thing for 
us both will be just to be landlord and tenant, 
and to forget as fast as we can that we have 
ever been anything else to each other." 

" Don't be a fool I" cried Victor angrily; but he 
said no more, for he too had a perception of the 



vant was over for ever, and they never could be 
to each other brothers, as other brothers were. 
That strange, occult likeness of nature which had 
drawn Victor towards the keeper when its cause 
— ^kindred blood — was unknown, now only re- 
pelled him. It was painM to be aware by in- 
stinct of what Deverell was feeling and think- 
ing when they were talking together, whilst 
they were yet widely, hopelessly separated in 
training, in education, in their ordinary associates. 

" I suppose you never hear from Mr. Malre- 
ward, Deverell? He has not written tome one 
single line since he left home. I have no idea 
where he is." 

" No, Mr. Victor. My belief is that only one 
man in England knows his whereabouts, and 
that is Mr. Erie. Lawyers, like dogs, know a 
deal more than they will say. Do you know, 
sir, — I mean Mr. Victor — that I have a fancy 
that Mr. Malreward won't leave us alone much 
longer ? He will be back at the Court some 
day when we least expect him. I have always 
an odd sort of feeling that he is not far off." 

Victor shivered. They had now entered the 
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park, and the dark, chill shadows of Malreward 
Court seemed already creeping over him again. 
" I should not be in the least surprised to meet 
Mr. Malreward, with the usual sneer on his face, 
when I enter the house." 

*' By-the-by, Mr. Victor, I saw Mr. Erie this 
afternoon, and I told him you were coming 
home. He said he should call upon you, and 
hoped you would go over to Donnistone and 
dine with him." 

" That is out of the question," answered Victor 
quickly. '*Ihavecomeherefor the express purpose 
of reading, and can give and accept no invita- 
tions. I shall go out riding or shooting of course 
every afternoon, but mornings and ^ evenings I 
must shut myself up in the library and work." 

Victor kept his word ; he was all the more 
likely to keep it because he was just then 
more than usually depressed about himself, and 
distrustful of his power of remaining st^dfast 
to any good resolution. But there was a sound 
basis to Victor's character, beneath all his sur- 
face unsteadiness and impressionability. He 
might seem to waver ; his ardent and susceptible 
temper might lead him to " catch many a slip 
by the way ;" but he had never yet turned back 
in the right road, or altogether broken down 
in it. And when he returned to Oxford, he 
buckled steadily to his work. 



Let it content thee, sister, seeing me 
More happy than betides mortality ; 
A hermit young, I'll live in mossy cave 
Where thou alone shalt come to me. 

Keats. 

IT was during Victor's first long vacation 
that, having spent Easter at Tregalva, 
he begged Freddy to exorcise the evil and 
dismal associations of Malreward Coui-t, by 
staying a »few weeks there with him. The 
weather was tropically bright and hot, and they 
changed all their hours and habits to suit the 
climate, turning night into day, having meals 
out of doors at unheard-of hours, and enjoying 
to the* foil that fi-eedom from conventionality, 
from the orderly habits of elders, which to many 
young people seems the very bloom and sweet- 
ness of life. They rose with the sun ; then, 
while the servants slept on in their stolid con- 
servatism through the best hours of the day, the 
young Squire and his sister rummaged about 
the kitchen, lighted the fire, set on the kettle, 
with frequent laughter over their own clumsi- 
ness, drank the coffee, and ate the eggs and 
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bacon, which seemed to have a novel and piquant 
flavour because their own hands had prepared 
them. Then Victor, having saddled his own 
horse and his sister's, they rode miles together 
across the dewy grass, and through the quiet 
lanes bordered with pink wild-roees and creamy 
elder-blossoms, when the cocks were answering 
each other from farm to farm, when not a soul 
was abroad but a dairymaid crossing the pas- 
tures with clinking milk-pails, or the haymakers 
just beginning to turn over the sweet grey 
swathes ; when the air sparkled with freshness, 
and the shadows were long, and fell in un- 
familiar ways, when the whole world looked full 
of strange, new, youthful beauty, as if just come 
from the hand of God. They rode home again 
when the sun was growing fierce, as he did that 
July, before townspeople had left their beds, to 
lie on the grass beneath the trees on the lawn, 
or in some shady, ferny dell in the park, while 
the world beyond was dim and silent, and pant- 
ing with heat and brightness. At one o'clock 
their dinner was spread upon a table beneath 
the great cedars. After that Victor would go 
his way and Freddy would go hers, for those 
hours of midday sleep which nature prescribes 
in hot weather — only an ordinary Englishman 
would rather die of routine and sunstroke 
than accommodate his habits to hers. When 
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hours the parched and glowing earth to refresh 
herself with dew and darkness, and an hour or 
two had been spent in reading, with a lamp 
burning steadily in the calm night-air on the 
table beneath the cedars, while faint stars glim- 
mered in the dnsk overhead, and the pale green 
gleam sailed round the northern horizon, and 
the owls hooted softly and moumfiilly — ^Victor 
and Freddy parted, to pay the other half of 
nature's due of sleep, to meet again next morn- 
ing at sunrise, as happy as youth, and health, 
and innocence, cloudless summer weather, per- 
fect freedom, and strong affection for each other, 
could make a boy and girL 

One morning Victor and Freddy w^ere, as 
usual, taking their ease upon the lawn. The 
young Squire was like one of those figures you 
may see by the dozen about the gardens of St. 
John's, or Worcester, or Wadham, during the 
spring and early summer. In one of the soft 
grey fluffy suits which young Oxford so much 
affects^ with white muslin puggree twisted round 
his straw hat, he lay ftiU length upon the grass, 
with a book just under his nose. Only the book 
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was Dot a novel, but a Greek play, for hitherto 
Victor had kept most virtuously to his resolu- 
tion of reading three hours a day during the 
long vacation. Freddy sat beside him, looking 
very fresh and charming in her white morning 
dress. She was apparently doing nothing, but 
her eyes were sometimes dreamy with inward 
thought, and were sometimes flashing with keen 
observation. 

In the rich ripeness of midsummer, human 
brain may fail, and human eyes grow dim, before 
one millionth part of the glories of nature can 
be described, or even seen. The infinite detail 
of beauty almost wearies and oppresses our 
finite selves, and we end at last in dreaming 
rather than in observing all through the listless 
summer ; it is we who are listless, just because 
nature is so busy. To speak of nothing else, 
how can one describe the glow and gloom and 
glitter, as of an emerald, of trees in the sunshine? 
The many ways in which the light and the leaves 
sport and interchange with each other ; leaves 
seen against the light, as if burning with a lam- 
bent green flame, more intense than any words 
can say, or any colours paint ; leaves with light 
upon them, solid, and burnished, and rounded ; 
and leaves with reflections struck up from the 
sunshiny ground upon them, a silvery, uncertain 
gleam upon their soft, ridged undersides. 
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€i the sea, aod a red purple glow on their ecal j 
hnmches. The solemn grey walls of Malreward 
Coorty licfa with a cream of red and orange 
lichen, gleamed through the trees; windows 
flhrooded with white Uinds looked sonnd adeep 
in the sunshine ; scarlet geraninms bnmed like 
sparks of fire; white butterflies fli<JLered about 
dienu In the park beyond, there were broad 
patdies of shadow, flecked h^e and there with 
light; green oases, amidst embrowned and 
scorching deserts. In moist hollows, where 
next autumn little streams would shine and 
trk^e through the long grass, grew feathery 
meadow-sweet, the purple and yellow beUs of 
the night-shade, the woolly leaves and reddish 
stems of tall hemp-agrimony ; and on sunny up- 
lands were fiail pink mallow, azure milk- 
wort, the red gold of the conmella. the tiny 
clustering stars of Our Lady's bed-straw, and 
other flowers too numerous to name. Beneath 
perfamy murmuring lime-trees, hung all over 
with yellow tassels, cows were standing with 
whisking tails and stamping hoo& : some were 
the colour of a Gloire-de-Dijon ruse, some were 
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that of the freshly-opened fruit of a horse-ches- 
nut. Before the distant hills the summer haze 
was drawn like a veil of filmiest blue gauze. 
All was very still — a wandering breath would 
sometimes gently swing the branch of a tree ; 
a bee went by with sleepy hum ; flies danced in 
the sunshine ; and sometimes from tree to tree 
went the rich, clear, sparkling soDg — like wine 
— of summer's latest songster, the black-cap. 

At last Victor clapped his book together, 
threw it a yard from him, gave a deep sigh of 
contentment, stretched his long limbs, and 
turned his face up to the leafy roof above him. 
" What have you been about all this time, 
Freddy ? You are a perfect brick for keeping 
quiet — better than any man I know." 

" People who care for reading should always 
live together, because they know how to hold 
their tongues, which nobody else does. But this 
morning I have been doing nothing except look 
at everything." 

" Well, of all the idle fellows I know, you 
certainly are the idlest, Freddy." 

" And what would be the good of my grind- 
ing away all these lovely summer mornings as 
}'0u do? I read tremendously, by fits and 
starts, anything that takes my fancy, as you 
know ; but why should I study anything that I 
don't care for I Pray would you read all that 
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* ladies in bine.' Men have the real substantial 
bread and wine of life, and women a few stale 
sickly compliments — ^like cheap lollypops." 

** It is awfhlly hard npon yon," said Victor ; 
**bnt after all, there is plenty of good in stndy 
for its own sake." . 

" Of conrse there is ; only von mnst not ex- 
pect ns all to be actuated by higher motives 
than yon are ; and that we are to be content to 
sow, without reaping some worldly harvest of 
&me and money. Besides, I and most girls of 
my age are too old to mend now. I was tanght 
hundreds of things at school, but one thing I 
never was tanght, and that is how to learn. 
What we want is some of the mingled severity 
and freedom of a boy's training. Girls are 
brought up in such a dawdling, scrambling, in- 
accurate, and yet cramped and stifled sort of 
way — no real work, no real play, no discipline, 
and no liberty. And then you complain that 
we are muddle-headed, and frivolous, and un- 
reasonable; which is about as fair as if a China- 
man were to complain that the feet of his 
womankind were crippled by nature. Xo, the 
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world has never yet seen what women can be, 
and what they will be, too, when they get a fair 
chance." 

"And consequently the world does not know 
what men can be ; and men have never had a 
fair chance," replied Victor, "if there be any 
truth in the proverb that a man is what a 
woman makes him. Nobody can help seeing 
that the position of women is becoming one of 
the foremost questions of the time, and that 
there is hardly a political or social question 
which is not in some way mixed up with it ; 
and I believe that the influence of women, ex- 
ercised openly and straightforwardly, not in 
the managing and underhand way which is 
supposed to be the correct feminine style of 
thing, is destined to be the great regenerating 
power of the world of the future. Do you re- 
member what Robertson says in one of his 
sermons — 'There are two rocks in the world 
on which the soul must either anchor or be 
wrecked. The one is God, the other is the sex 
opposite to itself.' Well, the divinity of Christ, 
and the relations between the sexes, appear to 
me just the two rocks which the world theo- 
logical and the world social are all tossing 
about upon, and will either anchor or split to 
pieces upon.'* 

"Do you remember the 'Pilgrim and the 
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easy transition, and I believe, in that author's 
latest book, the hero has progressed thus far." 

*^I do think, Victor, that what people call 
the Woman Question is a regular winnowing 
fan. You can tell exactly what a man is, and 
what sort of life he has led, directly you hear 
his opinions about women. Uncle Arthur, for 
instance — ^how much better than chivalrous, 
how thoroughly feir and reasonable he is to- 
wards women I He treats them as his equals 
in every respect but one— ^bodily strength, 
which is but a poor thing, after all. If supe- 
riority in that gives the right to govern, prize- 
fighters ought to govern scholars. How I wish 
you and I had known uncle's wife I Old Mar- 
tha has told me a little about her. She says 
she was one of the loveliest and the cleverest 
women that ever was known. Has uncle ever 
talked about her to you, Victor ?" 

"Yes^ once or twice, in a quiet, simple, 
solemn manner, as though his inmost heart was 
with her — ^where she is, which touched me more 
than 1 can say," — and Victor hastily changed 
the subject. There were confidences between 
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him and his uncle that he did not wish to 
speak of to any third person, even Freddy, 
"Tried by your test," said he, with a mis- 
chievous glance at his sister, "what do you 
think of Stansfield Erlef 

"Stansfield Erie!" cried Freddy sharply, 
feeling her cheeks grow hot, and hating them 
for it — " I simply detest him I" 

One of the most jfrequent visitors to Malre- 
ward Court during the last few weeks had beem 
the young lawyer, who was Mr. Malreward's 
agent during his absence from England. Some- 
times he made a trivial excuse for coming; 
sometimes he made no excuse at all. But if 
business did not lead him thither, it was diffi- 
cult to suppose that pleasure could do so ; for 
the heir and his sister used to revile him hand-^ 
somely because they could not do what they 
liked with the estate. They were quite exas- 
perated with the consciousness that everything 
was going wrong, and that they were powerless 
to amend it. All that Victor could now do for 
the poor on the Malreward estate took the foifm 
of alms-giving, and that did not satisfy him. 
There are many people who prefer conferring 
favours to yielding rights, but of such was not 
Victor. 

And Stansfield Erie would smile kindly, and 
show them what, if they had not been very 
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" K people want to see every kind of abuse 
flourishing in tall force, recommend them to 
come to the Malreward estate. To take one 
instance out of a hundred, we have the truck 
system here, you know, Freddy,** said the young 
Squire. " The farmers pay part of the men's 
wages in beer — and such beer I — or cider, is it 
meant for ? Anyhow, I tasted it, and it seemed 
a compound of rotten apples and tobacco. Why 
on earth don't the agricultural labourers strike ? 
But I can answer my own question — ^they are 
too starved to have the spirit." 

" Then the cottages, Mr. Erie " — so Freddy 
took up the cry — " nothing but the sternest 
sense of duty would have led me to enter one 
of them, and I really could not sit down, though 
the women were most civil — servilely so, poor 
creatures." 

** I assure you. Miss Malreward, that we are 
making all necessary repairs." 

** Repair those pigsties l"* cried Freddy, scorn- 
fully; and Victor added — "Throwing good 
money after bad. Why don't you pull them 
down !" 
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" My dear Mr. Victor, you Radicals are for 
pulling everything down. We moderate men 
go in for reform and reconstruction." And tiie 
lawyer smiled at the thought of the young 
Squire — member of the order which represents 
paternal government, vested interests, divine 
rights, our glorious constitution in Church, 
State, and game preserves — he smiled at the 
thought of the young Squire striving to sow 
the seeds of revolution amongst his father's 
long-suffering farm-labourers, to whom the idea 
of strikes would be as abhoxTent as that of 
steam ploughs, or * any other new-fangled and 
Providence-defying thing. "He is a regular 
Malreward, full of freaks and eccentricities, and, 
I fear, will no more make a respectable country 
gentleman than any of his ancestors have done 
before him." 

And so the three would go wrangling on 
without coming to any definite conclusion ; but 
good-humoured Mr. Erie generally contrived to 
put the young people in the wrong, and Victor 
would say to Freddy when he was gone — " We 
are ratlier too hard upon Stansfield Erie ; he is 
really such a good, honest fellow, and does all he 
can for the place." But Freddy wctdd answer 
— " He is such a superior being, I hate him I" 

One afternoon Deverell called at the Court to 
speak to the young Squire upon some small 
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Deverell smfled a little oddly. It was not the 
bosinass of courting which made the keeper 
shun Malreward Court, but the presence there 
of Victor's sister — and his own. His sensitive 
pride shrank from the mere appearance of intru- 
sion, now that Victor shared his strange and 
sorrowfiil secret. Once in the park he had met 
Freddy, who years ago was a little child he had 
carried in his arms. Colouring, his heart beat- 
ing fast, he had silently raised his hat to her, 
and walked on. And Freddy had thought — 
** What a splendid, sombre-looking man I His 
face seems all soul. That must be the game- 
keeper, I suppose — Deverell, isn't his name? — 
whom I have heard Victor say was so kind to 
him when he was a boy. I should like to see 
him again." But Freddy had never seen him 
again, and by this time she had almost forgotten 
his existence. 

" Deverell, may I ask when the happy day is 
to be r 

Deverell Ipoked down gloomily and stroked 
his beard. " Well, Mr. Victor, Lucy's father and 
HQotber won't hear of its being before another 
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year. It's hard lines for a fellow, but I know I 
deserve all that I have got. But don't be afraid, 
sir/' he added, a little haughtily, " that you will 
have cause to be ashamed of me now. Leaving 
other things alone, which are my own look-out, 
and no one else's, Miss Freddy is at the Court, 
and that is enough for me. Good evening, sir." 
And Deverell shouldered his gun and was about 
to walk off. 

' "Come, stay a little while, old fellow, and 
have a cigar with me." And Victor produced 
the pipe of peace jfrom his pocket, conscious that 
Deverell was just now, for some reason or other, 
a little sore and touchy. The keeper hesitated, 
finally yielded, and he was following Victor 
across the hall to the library, which the young 
Squire used as his chief sitting-room during the 
few hours that he was in-doors, when Freddy 
called to him. " Victor, please come to me, I 
am here, in Mr. Malreward's study*" 

Something in the tone of Freddy's voice struck 
the two men with a vague consternation. They 
looked at esrch other, then Victor rushed into 
his father's room. The sight which met him 
there amazed him. The tall narrow bookcase, 
which he had always supposed to be a simple 
article of furniture, had been opened like a door, 
a passage behind it was revealed, and a steep 
stone staircase sloping upwards into darkness* 
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odd little staircase, and I have hurt my foot 
awfully, and I cannot move/* 

Victor, turning as pale as she was, put his 
arm round her and tried to help her to rise. 

** It is no use," she said feintly, " I cannot 
' stand. I shall have to be carried, I suppose." 

" And I cannot carry you," said Victor, ready 
to curse his own slight limbs, as, after iust rais- 
ing her from the ground, he founi himself forced 
to put her down again. " Wait a moment, my 
poor darling, I will come to you again instantly." 
He ran back to Deverell, who was waiting in 
the hall, and almost speechless as he was with 
the sudden shock, contrived to make the keeper 
understand what had happened. " Go and call 
Mrs. Jennings, whilst I get some wine. Freddy 
is turning feint." 

Victor was bending over his sister, supporting 
her with one arm, and holding the glass of wine 
to her lips, when Deverell entered the room, a 
little hesitatingly, and yet as if the gravity of 
the situation must overcome all its embarrass- 
ments. " Mrs. Jennings is gone to see a friend 
this afternoon, as I believe you gave her leave 
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to do, sir, and that stupid daughter of hers is 
out too, as she has no business to be, and there's 
not a woman about the house." 

" Confound the place I" muttered Victor. ** I 
might have known it was not fit for a lady to 
come to, and I am useless in every way," 

"Never mind, dear," Freddy tried to say, 
cheerfally. " I shall do very well where I am. 
I have been here quite half an hour as it is, for I 
could make no one hear me." 

" Miss Freddy," and Deverell suddenly came 
forward, and, as Freddy afterwards said to 
Victor, " No gentleman could have treated her 
with more chivalrous respect ;" at which Victor 
only smiled sadly — "Miss Freddy," and the 
man's deep vdice trembled slightly, "when you 
were a little child two years old, your mother 
asked me to carry you down to the mail coach 
the night she went away to Tregalva. Will 
you let me carry you once more ?" 

Freddy looked straight into Ueverell's face. 
Fierce and sombre as that face could look some- 
times, it had a tender reverence in it now ; she 
looked into the grey eyes which, though she 
did not know it, were so like her own, and she 
answered simply, " Thank you, Deverell, I shall 
be very much obliged to you." 

Then Deverell, as if she had been a feather, 
lifted his sister into his arms ; and so the girl, 
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down upon the be<L " Now then, Mr. Victor, I 
will take one of the horses and ride off to Dr. 
Badcliffe's, and send one of the men to fetch 
home Mrs. Jennings—" and in another minute 
Deverell was galloping through the park. 

Victor went down on his knees beside Freddy, 
and with a penknife skilfully cut the little boot 
and stocking from Freddy's injured foot. " Are 
you in less pain now f — ^let me bathe your face ; 
shall I find some eau de Cologne?" And so 
Victor tried everything he could think of to 
^alleviate his sister's suffering, while Freddy 
made great efforts to smile and to keep from 
wincing. " You are a dear boy, Victor ; you are 
as good as any girl." 

The old house seemed so large and still and 
lonely that July afternoon, with the sun blazing 
out of doors, and not a sound within but a 
fly buzzing on the window-pane and a clock 
ticking somewhere. The brother and sister- 
mere children as they were still in some re- 
spects — felt as if they were left alone in the 
world. Oppressively bright and hot and quiet 
it all was ; Freddy panted a little as she lay on 
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her bed, with pale Kps and great drops on her 
forehead, and the tears which would keep com- 
ing into her eyes ; Victor bent over her, in reality 
suflFering as much as she did, hardly daring to 
think what might be the nature of her injury — 
a broken limb seems to young people such a 
terrible thing-vexed by his own helplessness 
and inexperience, wondering why the doctor 
and Mrs. Jennings were so long in coming, and 
all the while uncomfortably conscious that 
Freddy had discovered a strange mystery in the 
house, something which must be put out of his 
mind for the present, to be explored by-and-by, 
when he was more at leisure from this sore 
trouble about his sister. 

Dr. Radcliffe came at last, the grave and 
kindly man whose mere presence seemed to act 
either as a tonic or a sedative upon his patients. 
He gently informed Freddy that , she had 
broken a bone in her leg, just above the ankle 
joint, and that for her own good he must act a 
little cruelly towards her, and inflict the pang 
of setting it. Freddy's face blanched, and so 
did Victor's; the sensitive Malreward nature 
shrank at the thought of bodily suffering. Then 
the girl said, " Go away, Victor ! I will not 
have you here ; it will be worse for you than it 
is for me. Turn him out, please. Dr. Radcliffe!" 

Victor demurred, but the doctor insisted, and 




but cheerful, hoping that the worst was past — 
the doctor said, " Now we must write for some 
lady-friend or relation to come and stay here 
and take care of you. Whom shall it be ?" 

*' Indeed I should not think of asking anybody 
that I cared for to give up their time and 
liberty and be my nurse. The idea of coolly 
demanding a sacrifice Hke that I And as for 
anyone I did not care for, I would rather be 
without them. Aunt Warner would be delighted 
to come and fuss and fidget over me ; she wor- 
ries me to death when I am well even ; she is 
very religious and nasty-tempered; the two 
often go together, you know," said Freddy, as 
if noting a fact in natural history. 

"Mrs. RadcliflFe will be. very glad to come 
and sit with you sometimes, if you will let her. 
And though she is religious, I do not think that 
you will find her nasty-tempered," answered 
the doctor, gravely smiling. 

" Of course I don't think the two are insepar- 
able," and Freddy coloured a little. " But, 
really, now — " the girl's saucy spirit, suffer- 
ing as she was, could not wholly leave her — 
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"don't you think a vehement desire to save 
souls often ends in ruining tempers ? Well, if 
Mrs. Radcliffe will be good enough to put me 
on the list of her sick poor, whom we all know 
how kindly she visits, I shall be most grateful 
for her charity. Now, please tell me the exact 
truth, how long will it be before I shall be able 
to walk again ?" 

" Two months, my dear young lady," the doc- 
tor answered in his firm, yet compassionate way. 

Freddy's face fell—" Oh that is dreadful," she 
said, her voice quivering as though she were 
going to cry. " I shall just have spoilt the best 
part of Victor's vacation. Dr. Radcliffe, you must 
send me away, please; to a hospital, anywhere." 

" Quite impossible," he said, shaking his head 
and smiling ; " you must stay where you are for 
the whole of the summer. And you must admit 
it is a pleasant place to be in at this time of the 
year — plenty of trees and flowers and grass, 
shade and coolness about you ; and be thankful 
that you are not laid up in a London street." 

" But, Dr. Radcliffe — only think of Victor I he 
won't leave me for a single day, you will see ; he 
will persist in coming to sit with me in this hot 
stuffy room, I know he will, and so fond of being 
out of doors as he is. Oh you don't know 
what a dear sweet fellow he is; and we were so 
jolly together, and to think that I have gone and 
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** Tell him I shall never get well again if he 
does not go about and enjoy himself, just the 
same as usual. And there is a cricket match 
coming off this evening ; tell him he is to go to 
it, won't you ?** 

Mrs. Jennings having returned, in a great heat 
and fuss and amazement, and a sort of regret 
that if anything out of the common like an ac- 
cident were to happen, she had not been on the 
spot to enjoy the excitement of it, and the doc- 
tor having gone away, leaving his patient to 
the housekeeper's ministrations — Victor, with a 
strange mixture of dread and curiosity, went to 
find out the meaning of the secret door in Mr. 
Malreward's study. 

This is what he found. A steep stone stair- 
case, leading up to a passage on the next floor, 
a very dark and narrow passage, just high enough 
to stand upright in and broad enough for one 
person at a time to walk in — which ran for a 
few yards in one direction, then a few yards 
in another at right angles to the first, then 
came to an end altogether against a blank 
wall. 
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He puzzled and pondered and groped about 
in the dark, and felt up and down with his hands 
the walls on each side of him, and at last dis- 
covered the whole meaning of this mystery. The 
apparent thickness of the outer wall of this, the 
oldest part of the Court, consisted in reality of 
two walls, with a passage between them. 
Doubtless it had at one time continued all round 
the house, but when the Court had been parti- 
ally rebuilt in the last century, the outer walls 
in the newer portion had been constructed on 
the ordinary plan. As Victor groped his way 
cautiously along in the darkness, he was sud- 
denly startled by hearing voices close to his ear. 
It was only Jennings, the old mannaervant, gruff- 
ly scolding his daughter for having been out gos-' 
siping, when she was wanted in the house. But 
there then dawned upon Victor some idea of the 
advantage which this secret passage had given 
Mr. Malreward. It was possible, when concealed 
there, to hear every word spoken in the adjoin- 
ing rooms. What other and darker villanies 
it might have aided, Victor preferred not to con- 
sider; but Mrs. Jennings' refusal of his outspoken 
entreaty to bring him food when made a prisoner 
in his room that dreadful Christmas week, the 
strange eerie sounds heard at times behind the 
wall of his bedroom, were all explained by 
supposing Mr. Malreward to have been in the 
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to the keepetB lodge, where he Bomewhat 
sternly questioned Deverell as to his knowledge 
of what he called this in&mj in the house. 
Deverell, disliking to confess how Mr. Malreward 
by threats had forced him to keep silence, lied 
roundly in reply, and then felt irritated with 
Victor for having tempted him to do so. 

** I know no more about it than you do. It 
is a dirty blackguard thing to go spying about 
and eaves-dropping, that's all I know. Tes, the 
Court always was a bad place ; it has brought 
ill-luck to poor Miss Freddy already, you see. 
No, thank you, Mr. Victor, I have seen and heard 
enough of Mr. Malreward's goings on, I don't 
want to know anything more about this cursed 
secret passage. Better lock it up and throw the 
key away.'^ And Victor, forgetting the school 
in which Deverell had been brought up, believed 
his word, followed his advice as to locking up 
the secret door^ and tried to dismiss the ugly 
matter from his mind. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

An austere Englisliman, 
Who, after a dry life- time spent at home 
In college learning, law, and parish talk. 
Was flooded with a passion unawares. 

E. B. Browning. 

ONE evening, a few weeks afterwards, Stans- 
field Erie was crossing the lawn in front of 
Malreward Court, on his way from the stables, 
where he had left his horse. He paused, half 
hidden by the shrubs ; for there, on a sofa be- 
neath the cedars, with lights and shadows fleck- 
ing her golden brown hair, and white muslin 
dress, and bunch of scarlet geraniums fastened 
at her neck, lay Freddy Malreward. On a gar- 
den-seat beside her sat Mrs. Jennings, spectacles 
on nose, knitting stockings, and spinning yarns 
about the time when Victor was a boy, and first 
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came to live at Malreward Court. Freddy lis- 
tened with half-shut eyes ; her long lashes lay 
upon her cheek, on which the healthy sunburn 
had given place to the delicate tinge of illness ; 
her small white hands were loosely locked to- 
gether ; there was a lovely languor about her, 
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Sleeping Princess would awake, to bright 
flashes of fun and sarcasm and defiance, which 
half repelled and half attracted, and altogether 
bewildered and made a fool of this grave, busi- 
ness-like young lawyer. He stood and watched 
her, and wondered which was the most bewitch- 
ing — Freddy in perfect repose, dreaming on in 
perfect unconsciousness that her antagonist was 
near, patient, placid with the touching dependence 
of an invalid; or Freddy awake, alive, alert, with 
the buoyant spirit defying her own bodily weak- 
ness to conquer it, with her eyes kindling, her 
lips laughing and curling, her voice ringing 
musically, daring, provoking, attacking liim till 
he was nearly maddened with his longing to 
take her in his arms and kiss her, — or crush her, 
he hardly knew which. 

Mrs. Jennings was saying — "And, indeed, 
miss, I don't think there ever was a young gen- 
tleman more kind to the poor and to dumb 
animals than Mr. Victor was. He used to get 
into sad trouble with master sometimes about 
it, as I could tell you, if so be you are not tired 
of my talking, Miss " 
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" Do go on, Mrs. Jennings, I love to hear 
your stories about Mr. Victor." 

" How fond she is of that fool of a boy," 
thought Mr. Erie, with a strange feeling of 
irritation; and then he came forward, with a 
calm bow and smile, and inquiry after Miss 
Malreward's progress towards convalescence, as 
if his feelings towards her were quite paternal. 
Mrs. Jennings scrambled her knitting together, 
curtseyed, and was about to depart, but Mr. 
Erie said hastily, " Pray stay where you are, 
Mrs. Jennings ;" and Freddy's eyes twinkled, 
for, as she told herself, the young lawyer was 
far too proper and conventional to sit by her 
sofa and talk to her, without the presence of the 
shadow of a chaperon. 

" I have brought you a novel to read. Miss 
Malreward. I do not like novels generally, but 
I think this is quite an imobjectionable one. 

" ' Lorna Doone.' Oh ! thank you very much," 
and Freddy, as she took the three blue-covered 
volumes from Stansfield's hand, looked quite 
gently and gtatefally at him. "A girl I know 
told me it was just the book I should like — 
fresh and manly and vigorous, with plenty of 
fighting in it, and not very much love-making ; 
and with such exquisite descriptions of scenery, 
that to read it was as good as going a journey. 
The only drawback to the book bein^g a few 
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complaining of the circulating library at Donni- 
Btone, so I thought I would get you some books 
jfrom Mudie's." 

''Really you are very kind, Mr. Erie. Yes, 
at our ordinary circulating library, one's only 
choice is between poison and milk and water. 
And, as somebody says, it is hard to know 
which is the worse — the imaginations of the 
wicked, or the devices of the fool. Now, will 
you do one more kindness for me ?" and Freddy 
gave the lawyer a look that was sweet, arch, 
piquant, beseeching, all in one, " you see illness 
demoralizes me and makes me exacting. Will 
you try to persuade Victor to go out more than 
he does? He has gone for a long ride this 
evening, I am glad to say ; but the day after 
to-morrow he has to play in a cricket-match, 
and he is trying to get out of it, fond as he is 
of it, because, he says, he does not like to leave 
me for so many hours. Do make him under- 
stand that it worries me, and positively makes 
my foot worse, to know that he is denying him- 
self a single pleasure on my account." 

" If that does really vex you, Miss Malreward, 
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1 will do my best to persuade your • brother," 
replied Stansfield, with another little spasm of 
jealousy. 

" Vex me I I should think it did. I don't 
know which I dislike most — denying myself for 
the sake of other people, or knowing that they 
are denying themselves for my sake. The first 
hurts my feelings, the second my pride." 

" Oh come now. Miss Malreward," said Stans- 
field, tenderly, " you may scorn what you call 
the weaknesses of your sex, but you will never 
make me believe that you scorn its peculiar 
virtues, its — ^its beautiful unselfishness " 

" Yes, we know all about that ; we have heard 
it so many times. Self-denial and self-devotion 
men always admire and cultivate — in women. 
We know all about it — ' we poor women feeble- 
natured, large of heart, in wisdom small ' — our 
intellects are a link between those of men and 
those of the lower animals ; but our hearts are 
those of angels. The fact is — men like to be 
clever, to keep the keys of knowledge, to gain 
all the prizes of life ; and they don't like the 
fatigue and the self-mortification of being good. 
Therefore, according to them, we are naturally 
80 stupid that we cannot compete with them in 
this world ; and we are naturally so good that 
we can work for them in another world, and, 
with little effort on their part, can save their 
souls as well as our own." 




sphere ?" 

^Please, Mr. Erie, do not use the singalar 
number and capital W ; you don't talk abont 
Man with a capital M ! It is because you regard 
us all in a lump, and as though we had not just 
as distinct and widely differing characters as 
yourselves. Well, what is women's sphere? 
I cannot tell, nor can you, I think. The power 
of doing anything beyond household work has 
always been denied women — ^until they have 
proved that they can do it — ^by doing it. K you 
say, as so many men do, that they all ought to 
marry, you must, in the present state of society, 
— ^go in for polygamy. And, in fact, all the 
conventional ideas about women come from, or 
tend towards, what one may call the harem 
theory ; that women are bom for ^ loving and 
cooking,' like the hero's sister in ^ Loma Doone,' 
— ^bom just for the benefit of men, and not for 
the glory of God I You think only of what you 
like women to be ; not what is best for women 
themselves to be. There, Mr. Erie, I am sick 
of men and women. Let us talk of something 
else." 
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Stansfield had hardly heard one word that 
Freddy had been saying, because he had been 
occupied in thinking — what lovely curves her 
lips took when she was speeJking, and how glo- 
riously her eyes flashed when she was excited. 

"Would you like me to read to you?" he 
asked, taking up one of the books which were 
piled on the little table beside Freddy, to- 
gether with some strawberries in a quaint old 
china dish, and a frosted glass fiiU of roses — 
crimson, golden, creamy, blush-colour. 

" Thank you, . Mr. Erie ; no, not Shelley's 
poetry, please ; Victor reads that to me, and I 
like to keep it for him." 

"Confotmd Victor 1" thought the lawyer 
savagely. " I wish the boy was at school — I 
wish I were his schoolmaster, to thrash him." 

*' Please read something not in the least sen- 
timental. Tennyson's * Two Voices,' say." 

The lawyer — good-looking fellow as he was 
— of the strong, stolid, fair-haired Saxon type 
you may often see amongst navvies and quarry- 
men — sat reading poetry, in a clear pleasant 
voice, but understanding hardly a word that he 
read. He was the exact opposite to a " Pegasus 
in harness ;" he was like a cart-horse trying to 
fly. Mrs. Jennings dozed and nodded over her 
stockings, and Freddy gazed up into the trees 
with eyes full of serene enjoyment. 
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thrilled him strangely, this grave man of busi- 
new ; but a dawning passion can stir the most 
matter-of-fiict people to something like fency 
and poetic feeling. It was the story of the 
** Sleeping Beanty ;^ and to him it seemed all 
mingled together : the dreamy beauty of the 
poem ; the warm, sweet air of the summer even- 
ing ; lights twinkling gold and green through 
the limes and beeches; an amber sky, loDg purple 
shadows ; swallows skimming through the air ; 
a scent of mignonette ; distant sheep-bells tink- 
ling like running water* 

He finished the poem hastily and rose. " I 
must go now, Miss Malreward. I am glad to 
find you better. Good evening." He spoke 
ooldly and stiffly ; it was as if he had suddenly 
turned into the east wind. 

Freddy felt a little startled and uncomfort- 
able. " I am afraid I have bored the poor man. 
He does not like poetry, I know." 

Stansfield walked back to the stables with a 
dogged air. Suddenly he stopped short, and 
gave himself an impatient shake. 

"Good Heavens 1 am I mad or drunk, or 
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what? A man of my age, my steady business- 
like habits, to go filling, my head with such ri- 
diculous fancies I And such a girl to make one- 
self a fool about, too — eccentric, unconventional ; 
— how I detest all that bosh she talks — she 
scorns everything soft and domestic and femi- 
nine, everything that I have always admired. 
Ah, should not I like to make that sweet, saucy, 
distracting little face quiver and change colour 
whenever I look at her ; should not I like to 
break that brave spirit of hers, and make her 
submit in fear and trembling to my least wish, 
and study hard to please me ; and think herself 
the happiest woman in the world if I noticed her 
by one kind look or word ? Ah, if she were only 
mine — mine, body and soul I" 

He set his teeth, his face glowed, his heart 
throbbed. For a few. moments he gave himself 
up to the intoxication of his thoughts ; then he 
walked on, angrily muttering — " This won't do 
— this won't do at all. I must have had a sun- 
stroke, or have been overworking myself lately^ 
or have done something to turn my brain. I 
had better never go near Malreward Court if 
this is to be the effect of it. Fancy me, Stans- 
field Erie, who might have my choice amongst 
some of the best families in the county, wanting 
to marry a Malreward ! Such a highly respect- 
able connection for me, and after that little 
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** As for what the world would say, I don't 
care-not I. The ^fe always takes rank from 
the husband. But the world does not know 
what I know about old Malreward. It sickens 
me to have anything to do with the family, ex- 
cept in the way of business. Besides, if I want- 
ed to marry her, she would stick to her * rights,' 
and all that rubbish, and refuse me. Would 
she, though ?" and again he set his teeth. ^' If 
I chose that she should love me, I could make 
her do it.'' 

For two days Stansfield Erie kept to his re- 
solution of going no more to Malreward Court. 
He gave bis whole mind to his profession, as 
usual ; he was a man who would never allow 
his affections to interfere with his business ; he 
kept the different parts of his nature as neatly 
and methodically separate as he did the deeds 
of his different clients. It was when the day's 
work was done, and he went back to his small, 
but luxuriously-furnished set of rooms, that he 
began to feel a certain blank in his life. He 
read the day's papers, and then caught himself 
wondering what Freddy would say to this 
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leader or that telegram. The second evening 
he sought the society of some bachelor friends, 
and found their conversation commonplace and 
gossipping, after Freddy's eccentricities, which 
nevertheless he abhorred. He began to specu- 
late what Freddy was doing — whether she was 
reading the book he had brought her ; whether 
she was expecting him to come, and was dis- 
appointed that he did not come. On the third 
evening he felt sure that he had quite recovered 
his temporary derangement, and might enjoy 
Freddy's society without fear of making a fool 
of himself, even in his thoughts. He worked 
so hard — he had been getting up a particularly 
tough case lately — ^and really he had earned a 
little harmless recreation. Besides, as she was 
an invalid, it was quite a work of charity to 
visit her and amuse her. An hour after- 
wards, his horse was in his old quarters, the 
.^alreward stables, and he was crossing the 
lawn, his heart throbbing Uke a boy's with the 
expectation of seeing his love. 

She was lying on her sofa in the old place 
beneath the trees, reading, as the lawyer saw 
with a glance, the book he had brought her a 
few evenings before. He was not without an 
oflfering this time ; it was a bouquet of choice 
hot-house flowers, which he had prociured from 
a nurseryman in Donnistone. He noticed with 
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eenting himself from her. 

It is a true maxim " one must deny oneself 
to get one's own way." The things which 
Stansfield Erie valued before all others were a 
clear conscience, a spotless reputation, good 
health, and a settled income. To gain and 
keep these, it is evident that a man must make 
many sacrifices. He must control his passions 
and bridle his tongue ; h^ must take no undue 
advantages of his neighbour, and refrain even 
from taking some lawful advantages ; he must 
work hard, abstain from many innocent plea- 
sures, as well as from all pleasures which are 
the opposite. On the whole, Stansfield had 
acted upon this plan, and hitherto he had 
gained most things which he had set his heart 
upon. What he had sown, that he had reaped ; 
where he had denied himself, there he had been 
amply rewarded. Even now it seemed as 
though his prudent self-restraint in his visits to 
the girl who had disturbed his fancy, had borne 
fruit in making her doubly welcome his return. 

But the question was, what did he propose 
to himself to gain at Malreward Court ? or was 
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he now, at the age of five-and-thirty, contrary 
to the whole course of his former life, drifting 
about without a deJSned and settled aim ? He 
dismissed the thought impatiently. To-morrow 
he would go back to work, and to the routine 
of his hard and honourable life ; but surely this 
lovely summer evening he might rest himself 
and look at this little creature, who amused 
him, and who helped to wile away one or two 
of his solitary hours. As for her — no harm could 
come to her if he were to spend the next six 
months in her company. She had no feelings 
to be trifled with, as she had given him pretty 
plainly to understand. Everj^thing that had to 
do with love and marriage was repugnant with 
her. Again came his secret, impatient defiance. 
" I could make her change her mind if I chose." 
And still deeper down in his heart was the an- 
swering whisper, " I will do it too." 

The habit of having his own way was too 
strongly rooted for him to submit to be opposed 
by a little schoolgirl, as he contemptuously 
called her. But at the same time he was con- 
scious that there was something novel, and 
piquant, and alluring, in meeting with a small 
creature, whom he could crush with his finger 
and thumb almost — who dared to set him at 
defiance, to call him a Philistine, to laugh at his 
cherished conventionalisms; to attack all his 



to revenge himself upon her. He determined to 
win her love and then forsake hen But some- 
thing held him back from strong measures such 
as these — not honour, for the laws of honour take 
little cognisance of the dealings of men with 
women — ^rather it was the supreme necessity of 
keeping ** a conscience void of oflFence ;" he felt 
that life would hardly be worth having, if man 
or woman could justly cast a stone at him. 

Ever since his boyhood, Stansfield Erie had 
been coiarted by society ; his birth was good, he 
was partner in a firm which for half a century 
had had for their clients the best families in the 
county ; his face and figure were of the unin- 
tellectual powerful type which is popular among 
commonplace women ; pretty girls had sung to 
him, played croquet with him, looked sentiment- 
ally at him, had agreed with everything he 
said, had dexterously conveyed to him their idea 
that he was a hero, a demi-god, whose words 
and ways were perfection ; had spared neither 
time, pains nor their best toilets, to make him 
pleased with himself, in order that he might be 
pleased with them ; careful mothers had invited 
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him to their parties and their picnics, had allow, 
ed their daughters to ride and walk with him, 
had coaxed their husbands and sons into offer- 
ing him shooting and fishing ; and the end of 
it all was — at five and thirty, Stansfield Erie was 
still a bachelor, and, to judge from his growing 
weariness of feminine society, likely to remain 
one. The instinct of sport was very strong in 
the young lawyer ; the easy slaughter of tame 
birds gave him little pleasure ; tiger hunting, 
and the manner of winning wives amongst 
Australian tribes, were really more in accordance 
with his natural tastes ; beneath a polished and 
decorous exterior there still lurked — as is the 
case with many a man — something savage and 
primeval. 

" Mrs. Jennings is making jam this evening," 
said Freddy, with a mischievous gleam in her 
eyes, as Mr. £rle cast a glance round him, miss- 
ing the duenna. "And Mrs. Radcliffe, who has 
been sitting with me this afternoon, has just 
departed. And Victor has gone to his cricket 
match, but I expect him home every minute." 

Again Mr. Erie secretly confounded Victor ; 
he greatly preferred the silent companionship of 
the housekeeper. " I am glad Mrs. Radcliffe often 
visits you. You must be sadly in want of some 
lady friend. She is exactly the one I should 
choose for a sister of mine." 
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Bisters of mercy and hospital work. She talks 
about all the dreadful ailments of her poor people, 
— to teach me contentment, I suppose, and to 
show me how much worse off they are than I 
am ; which I quite admit, only it does not make 
me less sick and tired of lying here to realize 
that there are hundreds of other poor creatures 
sick and tired too. And she reads Keble's poems 
to me, which I admire and don't sympathize 
with ; and the * Daisy Chain,' which invariably 
sends me to sleep. Are you shocked? — ^you look 
so. I know that in many men's eyes women are 
nothing if they are not religious, just as they 
are nothing if they are not pretty. It is our 
* mission' to please men's eyes, and to save their 
souls." 

" You like to make yourself out the very op- 
posite to everything you really are," said St^ns- 
field in a loving tone. " Women far excel us in 
all the finer moral qualities ; they are naturally 
more pure, more charitable, more devout than 



we are." 



" And yet we are your inferiors I Queer logic 
that. My opinion is, women are not by nature 
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one bit better than men. How do you account 
for the fact that some of the most immoral novels 
of the day are written by women ?" 

(Freddy could answer her question in her 
own mind, although she said no more to him. 
" It is because these women find in novel writ- 
ing the only outlet to their passions which 
society allows them, without forfeiting their re- 
putations. But 1 do not see why> if a woman 
in the lower classes who has what they call a 
' misfortune' becomes an outcast, the woman in 
a higher rank who writes a novel which has 
in it enough of lax principle and vicious sugges- 
tion to taint the mind of every young person 
who reads it, is to be admired and courted in 
society.") 

"Mr. Groves has also been here to-day," 
Freddy resumed aloud. "1 love Mr. Groves. 
He is like White of Selbome, and has, like him, 
some acquaintance with a brown wood owl, and 
takes great delight in titmice. We have de- 
licious gossips about birds, and beasts, and rep- 
tiles ; and then don't we revile you sportsmen 1 
You are never happy unless you are putting an 
end to some little life, which has as much right 
to live as your own — some life much more happy 
and perfect than your own, because it entirely 
fulfils God's idea concerning it, which no human 
life ever does." 
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ueainiiig ; a blue and white cap was perched on 
his tumbled brown hair, and his white flannel 
cricketingH3nit set off his slender young limbs, 
whick were formed like those of a Greek statue. 
" All right, we have won I" he shouted. He shook 
hands with Mr. Erie, threw himself into a chair, 
mopped his &ce and fanned himself with his 
handkerchief. Whereupon Freddy produced a 
fan from her pocket and fanned him herself, 
flashing an arch glance at the lawyer. ^' I am 
fulfilling woman's mission now, am I not ?" 

" Well, what have you two been quarrelling 
about this evening ?" asked Victor, after giving 
Freddy a full history of his cricket-match. 

^' Miss Malreward was just lecturing me upon 
my cruelty to animals," answered Stansfield, 
complacently. 

" You and I, Freddy, have the organ of de- 
structiveness in a sad state of non -development. 
My sister is an awftil heretic, you know," Victor 
went on. ** One of the chief articles in her creed 
is the transmigration of souls. I am not sure 
that our Vicar also does not hold it." 

** The only lie that I ever remember to have 
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told is one that I am rather proud of than other- 
wise," said Freddy. " It was when I was a girl 
of fourteen. I was walking one winter day 
along a country lane which ran between woods 
and fields, when suddenly I saw a fox tearing 
madly towards me ; then it bolted through the 
hedge into a copse. The next minute two men 
in pink came galloping along the lane, and 
shouted to me, * Have you seen the fox ? Which 
way did he go t' Quick as thought, ' He went 
that way,' I said, pointing in exactly the oppo- 
site direction to the one which the fox really 
had taken, and in an instant the two men were 
riding off the wrong way as fast as they could 
go ; and I remember praying — actually praying 
— ^that the fox might get safe away." 

" Ah 1 Freddy," said her brother, " you ought 
to have done what the boy did in Sandford and 
Merton — refuse to answer at all, even though the 
consequences were to you what they were to him, 
a horsewhipping from the infariated sports- 
men." 

"Miss Malreward doubtless thinks that the 
man who hunts a fox is capable of anything— 
even of horsewhipping a little girl," remarked 
Stansfield. 

" I am not unreasonable," answered Freddy, 
with dignity. "I don't accuse you of wilful, 
conscious cruelty. What I complain of is your 
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insect without feeling that I am trampling ont a 
spark of diTiuity. Bnt you are aU aEke, boys 
and men^ with jnst an exception here and there,"* 
and she guanoed at Tictor — ^^yon rob Inrdaf nests, 
and hont rats, and worry cats, and then hnnt, 
and riioot and fidu Ah I if Malreward Park 
were but nune, I wonld make it a vast preserre 
fofr erery kind of song-bird that is erer found in 
England, and I wonld have keepers and watchers 
to gnard them, and fruit-gardens for them to 
feed in ; and it should be the homan beings who 
should be shot, and stoned, and caught in traps!" 

^ Well, but. Miss Malreward,^ said Stansfield, 
laughing, "your brother shoots sometimes. What 
do you say to him, then V* 

^ Oh ! I forgive him* One must make some 
allowances for the weakness of his sex, you 
know.** 

Presently Victor rose, with the intention of 
changing his dress. ^I shall be with you again 
in a few minntes. You will stay to supper, of 
course, Mr. Erie?'' 

**Here, Victor, take this.** Freddy picked 
from the bouquet Stansfield had brought her the 
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very iBnest flower. " Put that in your button- 
hole presently." And then, as her brother took 
the flower, she smiled, and looked at him in a 
way which half maddened Stansfield. 

" Ah 1 if she would only give me a look like 
that !'' he thought. " But she shall some day. 
Yes, and by Heaven ! ten times more of a look 1" 
The white daylight of sisterly affection should 
give place — so he swore — ^to something like that 
glowing sunset which now burned behind the 
trees, to the golden haze of passion, the " purple 
light of love," the love which she should feel for 
her husband I 

During the foUowinig week, Stansfield lived 

in a state of indecision and discomfort. Not 

that his work was hindered even then ; it was 

his leisure that was spoilt, his enjoyment of a 

ride, of a chat with a friend. If he spent 

his evenings anywhere but at Malreward Court, 

» 

he was restless, craving for he knew not what. 
If he spent them with Freddy, he was also 
restless — in unusually high spirits one minute, 
vexed with himself the next, wishing he had 
said something quite different to what he had 
said, wishing he had not come to the Court at 
all. The routine of his daily life, his even tem- 
per, his caution, his satisfaction with himself — 
all the hard crust which had formed over his 
nature, seemed broken by passion, as boiling 




duced into his dull, colourless, every-day exis- 
tence, which had a subtle attraction for him. 

For a whole week this methodical and reso- 
lute man endured the misery of not knowing 
his own mind. Then one day he faced his 
position steadily, and said to himself, " Now I 
must do one of two things. Either I must 
break through my regular custom, and start for 
my yearly holiday now, at the end of July, in- 
stead of at the middle of August, and so re- 
main awav from the neighbourhood of Malre- 
ward Court until she has left it, or — ^I will at 
once deliberately and determinately set about 
winning her for my wife." 

Those two words '*my wife," had in them 
a maddening sweetness; he repeated them, while 
his heart throbbed and his eyes kindled. Still, 
as he told himseli^ he would not be governed by 
impulse like a boy, " like young Malreward, for 
instance," he sneered; he forced himself deli- 
berately to consider his position. " The wife 
takes rank from the husband," again he told 
himself. His position in society was so secure, 
* that marry whom he would, so long as she was 
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presentable, the world would soon forget 
everything but that she was the wife of Stans- 
field Erie. And then Freddy, sweet, saucy little 
Freddy (how he hated the name, it was mascu- 
line, boyish ; she should always be Frederica to 
him), the " little wilful rosebud set with thorns," 
why was it that the silly trash he read to 
her was always running in his head?— Fre- 
derica, with all her faults and follies, which no 
one could see and know and long to correct 
more than he did himself — Frederica seemed 
as though she had not one drop of the accursed 
Malreward blood in her veins. He fancied that 

^* Some peculiiur mystio grace 
Made her only the child of her mother, 
And heaped the whole inherited sin 
On that huge scape-goat of the race. 
All, all upon the brother/* 

With what gusto Stansfield recalled those lines I 
He found plenty of arguments by which to 
ti'y to persuade his reason that it was a sen- 
sible and a prudent thing to marry into one of 
the most disreputable fsimilies in the county ; 
but passion spoke louder than all. "The 
simple fact is, things have come to such a pass 
with me, that I do not know how to live with- 
out her. And if I saw it was my duty to give 
her up,, if she were to refuse to marry me — ^but 
either supposition is absurd — I should have to 
make some arrangement with my partner, and go 
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vehement longing to bind Freddy to him, to 
break her will, and conquer her independence, 
and alter the whole course of her life, dismissing 
from his mind the question whether to be his 
wife were for her welfare, or whether she were 
not right in saying that her tastes and disposi- 
tion fitted her best for single life — dismissing 
this question with a contemptuous " Pooh, all 
women are better and happier married, unless 
their husbands are downright brutes; that is 
what women are bom for, to love and marry, 
and bring up children"— if Stansfield's passion 
deserved the name of love, it was a very 
strong and intense love, for it made him ready 
not only to forego every one of the desirable 
matches which were within his reach, in order to 
gratify it, but, if thwarted, ready to injure his 
pecuniary interests, by absenting himself from 
his office for weeks or months, in order to con- 
sole himself. 

And now, the campaign against poor uncon- 
scious Freddy entered into a new and most 
serious stage. Having at last made up his 
mind that he would throw prudence and world- 
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ly wisdom to the winds, he pursued his court- 
ship all the more energetically, because he was 
relieved from the novel misery of irresolution 
which had gone before. Yet, he kept his pas* 
sion firmly under control, and while biding his 
time, patient and inexorable as fate, he used, 
with a lawyer-like craft, and caution, and 
subtlety, every little circumstance, and worked 
upon every passing feeling, which could fur- 
ther his one object. His first step was to make 
himself necessary to Freddy. And here he took 
a cruel advantage of her invalid and crippled 
state. Deprived of the active life in which she 
delighted, unable to walk and ride and play 
cricket with Victor, whilst her mind remained 
clear, and her natural cravings for society 
and amusement in full force, the companionship 
of Stansfield Erie, a man matured in mind and 
character, full of knowledge of the world, who 
was pleased to talk to her, entertain her, argue 
with her — gained an interest and importance, 
which if she had been able to follow her usual 
pursuits, and to mix in varied society, it never 
would have done. 

From likeness of nature, her brother and her- 
self had most of their ideas and opinions in com- 
mon. She could not, if she had wished to do 
so, quarrel with him as she did with Stansfield ; 
dear and sympathising as Victor was, there 
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the most diverse to themselves, just as though 
the youthful nature, once awakened to the dif- 
ference of sex, could not have enough of the 
charms of difference. 

Afterwards we find out that the highest love 
is based upon likeness, and not upon diversity. 
So it is in the youth of the world. The poet 
says: — 

** For woman is not nndevelopt man, 
But divene ; conM we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain." 

But (according to a tradition preserved in the 
writings of one of the Fathers) when Christ was 
asked, *^ When shall the kingdom of Heaven have 
come?" He answered — " When the male shall 
be as the female, and the female as the male, 
and there shall be neither male nor female." 

Stansfield came and went, until Freddy de- 
pended upon his coming, not as her greatest 
pleasure, Victor's society was that — ^but as the 
most piquant and exciting event of her mono- 
tonous life. He never came without bringing 
her something — something which would please 
her, and yet which would not lay her under any 
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obligation to him, and so wound her pride to 
receive it — only fruit and flowers, and books 
which he lent — not gave — to her. The table by 
her side was always heaped with these little 
evidences of his tender care for her. It seemed 
to Freddy as though the thought of something 
that she wanted to read could hardly cross her 
mind even, but in a day or two's time, that 
book, or review, or magazine, would find its 
way to her. He bought portfolios full of the 
choicest prints or photographs, and then showed 
them to her carelessly, and left them about 
Malreward Court, as though they were old pos- 
sessions of his which he scarcely valued. 

Then he worked upon Freddy's affection for 
her brother ; professed great interest in his Ox- 
ford career, and gave vague hints about the 
power which he hoped to induce Mr. Malreward 
to give to Victor when the estate was re-settled 
upon his coming of age. He implored Victor 
to go into society, and amuse himself more than 
he had done lately ; assuring him that Freddy 
vexed herself whenever he had given up any 
pleasure on her account. 

" No doubt," said Stansfield, " it is no self- 
denial to you to sit with your sister and study, 
instead of going to parties and pic-nics ; terrible 
bores I always find them — still, you see, one 
must humour the morbid fancies of an invalid." 
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nnSy in a societT where jxmag men lomi a small 
and Tahiable mmoritT. Invitalions came thick 
and fast upon Tictor, and he nerer knew that 
Stansfield wait aboot saying; *^ He lealbr pitied 
poor jonng llah^ward, spending his whole va- 
cation in that dismal old house, with no com- 
panion bat an mTahd sister; it woold be qmte 
a-diaiitr to ask him oat a little ; and realhr, 
whatever might be said of his &tiier, the y oong 
man was Tery gentlemanly and well-eoadacted, 
and seemed likely to distingaish himself at the 
Umverehy." 

Victor went oat mone and morey and Stans- 
fidd Erie oocapied his vacant chah- at Mabe- 
ward Conrt. And Freddy, rejoicing that she 
was no longer the dog npon her brotiier that 
she feared she had been at the beginning of her 
iHnesB, did not miss him as she might otherwise 
hare done, becanse Mr. Erie's books or pictures, 
or Mr. Erie himself was constantly at hand to 
divert her thoughts. She lived on in peace, al- 
most content in her captivity, little dreaming of 
the mine which was being sprang beneath her 
feet. 
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" Mr. Erie is so good, and kind, and consid- 
erate," she thought ; " almost as if he had taken 
a leaf out of Victor's book. We are on most 
delightful terms, certainly ; and we will show 
the world that a man and a woman can be fast 
friends without dreaming about love and mar- 
riage, and all that trumpery." 




Ask me no more : thy fate and mine are sealed. 
I strove against the stream and all in vain, 
Let the great river take me to the main. 

No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield ; 

Ask me no more. 

Tennyson. 

IT was now the month of August. August 
with its rich ripe colouring and purple haze 
of heat, its golden fields and promise of nuts 
and berries in the hedge-rows, its warm, dark 
evenings, with a great flame-coloured moon 
rising out of mist. The fields were dotted with 
sheaves, patches of orange-brown where the 
com still waved, or yellow stubbles tinged with 
green. The woods had few attractions now — 
there was a parched and weary air about the 
trees, as if they were saddened by the sunshine, 
and were longing for the autumnal rains. There 
was a tinge of russet, a yellow leaf here and 
there, a few shabby flowers still lingered in the 
copses — rough-leaved blue campanula, lilac ma- 
joram with aromatic scent ; even a rose cam- 
pion or two ; tall jointed stalks of hemlock 
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rose brown and feathery, dropping their seeds. 
But on river banks grew in moist luxuriance 
those flowers which^fear not when heat cometh," 
— purple spikes of loosestrife, grey mint, the 
golden buttons of the tansy. And the dark 
hedge-rows were fringed with clearest green— 
the trailing leaves of the clematis, and sweet 
tufts of its starry blossom ; and here and there 
glowed like coals of fire the flat black and 
scarlet berries of the way-faring tree. 

It was pleasant to walk on the broad downs 
beyond Malreward Park, and look at the haze 
of far-off hills, and think of the sea. There 
seems to be a natural instinct, which, when 
summer begins to wane, drives most country 
dwellers who have power of choice, away from 
their close and sultry woodlands, to seek air and 
space, wild moors, bare cliffif and boundless ocean. 

Freddy Malreward was pining for her Tre- 
galva home, but (*' Providence is certainly fight- 
ing for me," piously thought Stansfield Erie) it 
so happened that there had been lately one or 
two bad cases of scarlet-fever in that Cornish 
village, and the Rector begged his nephew and 
niece to remain where they were for the pre- 
sent. The end of August, Arthur Byrne hoped 
to join them at Malreward Court ; and then, if 
Freddy were sufficiently recovered, he promised 
he would take some little journey with them. 
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louna J? reaay gone lor a drive witn ner Drotner. 
**Two can play at that game, yonng man,^ 
thought the lawyer. He took a short railway 
journey to the comity town, bought the most 
delightful invaUd's chair— like a grown-up per- 
ambulator, which arrived at the Court next 
morning with a note for Freddy, in which Mr. 
Erie said he had borrowed the chair from a 
friend for her use, thinking that she might like 
one of the servants to wheel her about in the 
park, when she was not better employed in 
driving. The servants had very little to do 
with it, however. Mr. Erie soon showed that 
he expected himself to be the motive power of 
that wheel-chair ; and it became Freddy's chief 
amusement to show him her £ivourite views 
and ferny nooks, and leafy lurking places in the 
park. 

Suddenly, without hint of his intention to do 
so, Stansfield absented himself from the Court 
for a whole week, having taken care to find out 
beforehand that it was at a time when Victor 
had made a good many engagements away from 
home. Stansfield came back at last, and found 
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Freddy lying on the sofa in the drawing-room. 
The old room, disused for so many years — Mr. 
Malreward had disliked to enter the room where 
his wife's portrait hnng — ^had become the girl's 
chief sitting-room. Freddy started when he 
entered. In one glance he saw it all — the flush 
which came to the thin, pale cheeks, the light 
which kindled in the melancholy, wistful eyes. 
" Oh I Mr. Erie, I thought you were never coming 
again I" 

" I have been very busy all this week," he 
answered, triumphantly conscious that his ex- 
periment, which had cost him much self-denial 
to carry out, was a success. " I hope I shall not 
have to stay away again from you for so long a 
time. I Twpe not. It will not be my wish if I do 
so." 

For a few minutes he talked about the most 
ordinary subjects, noticing while he did so that 
after her first rapturous greeting, she blushed 
and looked painfully confused, as if conscious 
that she had betrayed how necessary he had 
become to her happiness. Then he drew his 
chair closer to her sofa, and said with a sudden 
gravity, " I am glad to find you alone this 
evening, as I wish to speak to you very seriously." 

" Oh I dear," thought Freddy, " then I was 
right. I have offended him, and he is going to 
give me a lecture. I don't like it at all." 

VOL.. II. R 



you really are, I have come to love you, 
Frederica Malreward," he said, very Bolenmly. 
** I want you to be my wife.** 

" Good Heavens 1" was all Freddy could an- 
swer, her breath being fairly taken away. Af- 
ter a minute she asked, struggling to speak 
with dignity, "Do you know what you are say- 
ing, Mr. Erie !" 

" Yes, I know what I am saying, and I mean 
it, too." 

"And yet you think that you know me and 
understand me, when I have told you as plain- 
ly as I could, how utterly repugnant to me were 
all the things other women care for. And I 
thought you were my friend, with whom I 

might have pleasant talks Oh! Mr. Erie, 

how utterly I am disappointed in you I I shall 
ring the bell for Mrs. Jennings." 

Her hand was outstretched to touch the lit- 
tle bell which stood on the table beside her, 
when bis hand came down upon hers, with a 
clasp soft as velvet, and firm as iron. 

" Hear me out, if you please. I do know 
you, far better than you know yourself. You 
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talk about things which you don't in the least 
understand. You will change your mind, and 
smile at all your little girlish eccentricities by* 
and-by, as I do now. Beneath them all beate 
the true woman's heart, which can find happi* 
ness only in loving and being loved, the quiet 
domestic life which now you scorn. My dearest, 
I am come to show you your own sweet womanly 
selt" 

" Every word you utter is an insult to m© I " 
she cried, imtated beyond endurance. " Will 
you leave me, Mr. Erie ?'' 

" Not yet," he answered, calmly. Upon 
which, so great was her indignation, that she 
actually rose, and with pain and difficulty drag- 
ged herself a few steps across the floor, when 
his arm was round her, and in an instant, for in 
his powerfiil grasp she was perfectly helpless, 
he had placed her on her sofa again. 

" How dare yoU'— how dare you !" she panted, 
her chest heaving, her dieeks burning, with a 
strange mingling of rage, terror, and some 
other quite undefinable feeling. 

" I dare anything to protect you from harm. 
You know you ought not to attempt to walk 
just yet. I dare anything — " he repeated, in a 
low, intense tone — -" because I love you." 

There was a silence, during which Freddy 
felt as though she were enduring more misery 

r2 
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as Stansfield Erie had done, a certain wild 
vague presentiment — ^all fairly took away her 
power of speech. 

" Now," he said, in a tone that was almost 
stern, " for the next fortnight I shall meet you 
as usual— neither by word nor look shall I re- 
mind you of what I have said to-night. At the 
end of the fortnight I shall come to you for my 
answer, and I shall expect a straightforward 
* Yes ' or ' No.' If it is * Yes ' — then — " his voice 
suddenly softened into passionate tenderness — 
" then, oh, my darling — my darling, how I will 
love you I If it is ' No ' — " he spoke quite calmly 
again now, " I shall not enter the Court again 
until you have left it. But do not therefore 
think you have escaped me ! No amount of 
refusals will daunt me ; you will find yourself 
absolutely powerless to shake my resolution. 
In a few months more I shall come to you 
again, and ask you to be my wife ; if you again 
say no, I shall bide my time and ask you again. 
If you go to the very ends of the earth I shall 
follow you, I shall never cease from following 
you, until you are my wife, or another man's 
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wife. And if you become the latter — ^" he 
clenched his teeth for a moment — " then may 
God judge between us, whether or no you are a 
hypocrite, when you say you will never marry 1" 

She made no answer. He rose, took up hia 
hat, and said, " Is there anything I can do for 
you before I go ? Shall I send Mrs. Jennings 
to you r ' 

" I want nothing," she answered, in a stifled 
Voice. " Only go, and leave me to myself." 

When Victor came home that evening he 
found, to his consternation, Freddy alone in the 
dark drawing-room, crying violently. Her 
anxiety ; her deferred hopes ; her downright 
pining after Stansfield, when he, her frequent 
companion, had unaccountably deserted her 
for a whole week; her joy at his re-appear- 
ance, and his astounding and outrageous con- 
duct afterwards, were altogether too much for 
Freddy in her weakened state of health. She 
tried for very shame and self-scorn to check her 
sobs, but they would have their way for a time, 
and not until Victor had given her wine to 
drink, and bathed her forehead, and tried to 
soothe her with kind words — and how inex- 
pressibly kind and soothing did his gentle 
brotherly ways appear, after Stansfield's love- 
making I —it was not till then that Freddy grew 
calm again. 



have no one to help me and care for me but 
you,— I have no mother or sister, poor for- 
lorn creature that I am 1 Mr. Erie has been 
here this evening, and — and — I never could 
have believed in any gentleman behaving as he 
has done/' 

•* What the devil—" burst out Victor. 

*^ Hush, hush, dear boy I" interrupted Freddy 
in alarm, for Victor was looking as though she 
really had raised the devil in him. *' I spoke 
too strongly, but he is the most extraordinary 
man. Victor," she said, between laughing and 
crying, " he actually wants me to marry him 1" 

" He does— does he I But I want to know 
first what you mean about his ungentlemanly be- 
haviour to you* I insist upon your telling me!" 

" I wish I had not used that expression," an- 
swered Freddy, a little vexed with herself, She 
could not forget certain words of Stansfield's, 
"My darling, my darling, how I will love you I" 
** It was only that he proposed to me in a sort of 
highwayman fashion, * your money or your life,' 
you know ; and then he dared to tell me that he 
would not take no for an answer, and would 
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follow me to the world's end, and that he knew 
my real character and destiny better than I knew 
it myself and all that sort 6f things as though 
he were a kind of fortune-teller." 

" A mixture of highwayman, fortune-teller, and 
bully." And Victor, not at all appeased, tugged 
furiously at his moustache. " I don't know what 
you women think, but that way of making love 
is most offensive to me. A man who demands 
as a right — as if his loving her must make her 
love him — what he ought to ask for humbly, as 
a precious gift that he knows is a great deal too 
good for him, such a man ought fco be kicked, I 
say. Shall I kick him, dear ?" 

"No, no, Victor, do be calm and reasonable ; 
do be a good boy, now. He is coming here 
again to-morrow, and you must promise me to 
behave to him exactly the same as usual. I 
should die of shame if he found out that I had 
told you. Oh! why did I tell you? If you 
were a woman you would understand me, and 
feel for me a little." 

"I will be both brother and sister to you, 
Freddy, as &r as I can be. Now, tell me, do 
you really wish Stansfield Erie to go on coming 
to the house as usual ?" 

" Why, yes, I think so. I don't see that I 
can prevent it." 

" You have but to say the word, you know, 



come for my answer. Of comnse I know, and he 
knows, perfectly well what my answer will be ; 
but until he speaks again I can do nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, don't you see V* 

" Tell me one thing, dear," said Victor, coax- 
ingly, " do you care for him f " 

"I am afraid I do— -a little bit," whispered 
Freddy ; and then there was a long silence. She 
said at last, almost sobbing, ^^ He has been so 
good, and kind, and thoughtful, ever since my 
accident ; I thought we were fast friends, such 
friends as a man and woman might be if only 
they were sensible, rational beings, and now — 
now it is all over, and we can never be the same 
again." 

Freddy resolved that the next time Mr. Erie 
came to the house she would for once make 
some excuse not to see him. But this contin- 
gency he had foreseen and prepared for. In 
fact, he would not have openly declared war 
against her unless he had been ready to bring an 
ally into the field. The following morning a 
note came to Freddy, which she looked at with 
dread, loathing, and yet with a kind of fasci- 
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nation. It contained merely these words: — 

" Dear Miss Malreward,— I forgot to tell you 
last evening that my mother and my youngest 
sister Helen are staying with the Farleighs, who 
are friends of yom-s, I believe. 1 intend to 
bring Helen to call upon you this evening. She 
has long been wishing to make your acquaint- 
ance. Hoping you will forgive my not having 
mentioned this before, I remain, 

" Yours very sincerely, 

" Stansfield Erle." 

Freddy threw down the note angrily. She 
could not refuse to see Helen Erie, she had a 
great curiosity to see her, and yet she could not 
help feeling that Stansfield was already quietly, 
stealthily, surely weaving his toils around her. 

She was in a state of extreme discomfort and 
agitation that whole day, and she thought that 
Mr. Erie was taking an unworthy advantage of 
her present condition of weakened health and 
nerves. " If I were but strong and well, and 
able to go about and amuse myself as usual, 
would he dare to pester me as he does ?" The 
day dragged on ; the evening came at last, too 
soon for Freddy. 

She was sitting in the drawing-room, trying 
to read, when Mr. Erie and his sister were shown 
into the room. Freddy was very pale, two 



at her best," thought Stansfield, already with a 
complacent sense that Freddy belonged to him. 
Or, rather, he regarded her as a man does an 
estate to which he is heir, as certain to become 
bis some day, in the course of nature. She was 
qnite composed, bnt she could not look him in 
the &ce, as she shook hands with him ; and it 
was a minute before she could venture to glance 
even at his sister. 

Helen Erie had a lithe swaying figure, which 
made her appear taller than she really was. She 
had dark, soft hair ; her features were tolerably 
good; the mouth was a little too large, perhaps. 
The chief charms of her &ce were her eyes and 
her complexion. The former ware very large 
and dark ; it was difficult to say what their col- 
our reaUy was; they could flash and change 
with a diamond lustre ; Im>wn when in repose, 
they had blue ligfats in them at times ; they were 
beautiful and fitful, and cold as stais^ Her com- 
plexion was of the dear, transparent pallor, 
wfaidi is not inoompatifale with perfect health ; 
aometimes it flushed with the delicate creamy 
hue whidi is at the heart of a tea-iose. The 
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chief impression she gave you was of the most 
exquisite refinement; an atmosphere of grace and 
sofb dignity and feminineness seemed to float 
around her as she moved and spoke. Her dress 
was perfection ; fresh and new and crisp, from 
the rose in her bonnet down to her dainty 
boots, artistically following, not outrageously 
abreast of, the fashion of the day. 

" She is the most beautiful woman I have ever 
seen," thought Freddy. 

At that moment Victor, who had been out 
with Deverell, entered the room. The start, the 
colour which rushed into his cheeks, the light 
which kindled in his eyes as they rested on 
Helen Erie, the touch of boyish embarrassment^ 
and the deep deference with which he bowed 
to her when introduced, made Freddy smile and 
sigh, and say to herself — " Ah, Victor, Victor, 
the old story 1 Yes, hers is just one of those 
pale, pure, poetical faces, which will give you 
one of your foolish fits, my poor dear boy." 

Helen took little apparent notice of Victor's 
admiration. She addressed herself to Freddy, 
in a soft, low voice, and with a look as if Freddy 
were the one person in the world in whom she 
was interested. 

" I have been thinking so much about you — 
ever since I heard — ^through my brother — of 
your accident. And I wanted to tell you how 
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find it so r 

"I hardly know," answered Freddy, smiling. 
" The kinder the fiiends, the less oneKkes being 
a burden to them, I think.'' 

"Ah I but who would find it a burden? I 
delight in tending the sick and helpless." 

^ And I find it the most awfiil bore. So we 
judge others by ourselves, you see. But don't 
you think it is rather the tendency of invaUds 
to consider their ailments as Heavennsent njes- 
sengers to keep down selfishness — ^in the people 
around them ?" 

Meanwhile the two men made their usual re- 
marks to each other. *' Fine harvest weather 
we are having." 

** Seen the papers to-day ?" 

Stansfield seemed as cool and imperturbable 
in Freddy's presence, as if he had never dreamt 
of making desperate love to her. Victor tried 
to talk coherently ; but every minute his atten- 
tion strayed in the direction of Helen Erie. 

"Do you read much?'* she was asking 
Freddy. 

"Sometimes, when I have nothing else to 
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do," answered Freddy, a little bluntly. She was 
becoming aware that Miss Erie was " drawing 
her out," — *' putting her through her paces," and 
it was not in Freddy's nature to resist the temp- 
tation of trying to mislead her. 

" You are very musical, are you not 1" Miss 
Erie went on. 

"Not at all. The only music I have ever 
heard which gave me pleasure was Joachim's 
playing, and the singing of New College choir." 

" Of course you draw, then 1" 

*' No, indeed, I don't. And I don't do fancy 
work, and I don't play croquet, and 1 don't col- 
lect stamps, or crests, or anything," said Fred- 
dy, determined to put a stop to the catechism. 
" In short, I don't go in for being useful, or for 
being ornamental either." 

Everybody looked at Freddy as she made 
this frank avowal. Helen, with a coldly critical 
air ; she had found a new specimen of young 
ladyhood, and was uncertain how to deal with 
it. Victor was a little annoyed. 

" Miss Erie will think Freddy so odd, and I 
want her to like my sister." 

Stansfield was amused and well satisfied. 

" It is nothing to me what the world thinks 
of my Frederica ; she will be to me everything 
that I want." 

" Freddy," said Victor, " it is useless to pre- 




if Bome day you will let us hear you, you will 
give myself and my sister infinite pleasure.'* 

** Indeed you will," chimed in Freddy, thinking, 
** If it pleases Victor, that is enough ; and if 1 
don't care for her music, I need not listen to it/' 

The following afbernoon Victor called upon 
Mrs. Erie and her daughter, and took a railway 
journey to seek a piano. And now hardly a day 
passed that the two families did not meet. 
Stansfield divided his leisure-time between Mal- 
reward Court and the pretty villa in the suburbs 
of Donnistone, where, upon leaving their friends' 
house, the Erles had taken lodgings for a few 
weeks. Mrs. Erie was a pretty old lady, in 
widow's weeds, who was qnite content to sit 
silently by, whilst the young people talked and 
laughed together. She was destitute of sel^ 
of backbone, almost of personal identity. Few 
people do more harm in the world than these 
yielding, selfHsacrificing women, whose virtues 
fatten upon the demoralization of «very one 
around them. Mrs. Erie was meek and ami- 
able to an unusual degree, and consequent- 
ly her children had grown up self-satkfied 
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and self-willed to an equally unusual degree. 

One dark, sultry August evening, about ten 
days afterwards, Freddy was lying upon her 
sofa by the drawing-room window. Stansfield 
was sitting not far from her, smiling, compla- 
cent, caressing his moustache, and Mra* Erie 
was dozing in an arm-chair. This part of the 
room was all in shadow. Far away as it seem- 
ed, lamps burned on the piano, and Helen Erie, 
dressed all in white, with a crimson passion* 
flower in the soft gloom of her hair, was singing 
in a clear soprano voice, which, perhaps, was 
rather cultivated to the highest possible pitch 
than naturally remarkable. It was all over 
with poor Victor now, and he was fairly em« 
barked upon the stormy sea of a young man's 
first passion. For the boyish sentimentalisms 
which he had gone through before, scarcely de^ 
served that name. 

Miss Erie, having finished her song, looked 
up at Victor, as he thanked her almost incohe- 
rently, and said, ** Mr. Malreward, will you, in 
return, read some poetry to me I" 

" There is only one poem which 1 could 
read — 

^ I have no life, Constantia, now, but thee ; 
Whilst, like the world-surrounding air, thy song 
Flows on, and fills aU things with melody.' '' 

And in a low, impassioned voice, he repeated 




dark eyes, like a daisy looking up at the .sun, 
Freddy smiled a little bitterly, and thought — 
" If I were writing a book of counsels to young 
men, one of my maxims should be : If a girl ap- 
pears to you especially innocent and simple- 
minded, be especially beware of her." 

Presently Helen sang that pretty, pathetic 
love-song, " Ruby," The sweet, bitter-almond 
scent of the garden clematis, which trailed 
round the window like wreaths of snow, floated 
in upon the warm night air. A dreamy atmo- 
sphere of passion, of melody, of tender melan- 
choly and poignant pleasure, seemed to sur- 
round Freddy — so sweet, so unutterably sad 
was it, that the tears rolled down her cheeks. 
She had often been a looker-on at the love- 
affairs of her different friends. With a gentle 
sarcasm, a kindly, amused, contemplative smile, 
as if from a distance, she had watched their 
progress. How strange it was to find herself 
actually struggling in the waves, bewildered, 
swept along with the strain, and yearning, and 
headlong current of passion I 

Stansfield, true to his promise, had not 
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breathed to her another word of love, but his 
very reticence was an advantage to him, mak- 
ing Freddy feel how strong he was to control 
himself — ^how strong, therefore, to conquer her. 
He was calm, patient, inexorable, silent — the 
very embodiment of resistless fate. She had 
never before deliberately tried her strength, and 
felt herself powerless against a will stronger 
than her own. While she had never until now 
had an admirer of the adverse sex, she had been 
able to 'boast that she could make any girl she 
chose care for her. But in those passionate 
woman-friendships, Freddy, with her courage, 
her energy, her independence of character, had 
invariably been the protecting and masculine 
power. Even with Victor, her seniority in age, 
her greater amount of natural self-confidence 
had generally given her the superior position — 
his gentleness, his anything but robust health, 
the knowledge of what he had suffered from 
Mr. Malreward, arousing in his sister quite 
motherly instincts towards him. While, with 
regard to the only authority to which Freddy 
had ever been known to bow — that of the Rec- 
tor of Tregalva — ^that authority was due to 
Arthur Byrne's age, position, and relationship 
to her, as well as to bis character, and had, of 
course, nothing in common with that mingling 
of fiery passion and iron will which in Stans- 
VOL. II. S 
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the helpless fascination of a bird before a snake. 
All day long there was little for her to do bnt 
to read, and think, and dream. In the absence 
of ont-door interests and employments, the life 
of introspection and emotion became for a time 
her strongest life; and, in fact, there had al- 
ways been this possibility, which long ago 
Arthur Byrne had foreseen, that some day 
Freddy's independent disposition and clear, 
somewhat rationalistic intellect, might be tem- 
porarily obscured by the taking &e of the pas- 
sions which lay deep down in her natnre— the 
Malreward natnre. Victor conld not help her ; 
he was blinded also. It was not possible that 
he should be neglectful of his sister, but she 
felt, with the pang all . sisters have to suffer 
sooner or later, that she had no longer the 
place in his thoughts and affections which she 
once had, and involuntarily she turned a little 
more towards tiie man with whom she was 
supreme. Every day Stansfield became more 
and more a part of her existence. Sometimes 
she thought — " How shall I bear my life when 
he is gone — ^when I have sent him away ? Oh ! 
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why cannot I have him near me on my own 
terms, friendship ?— why must it be on his 
crnel, intolerable terms, love ?" It was as if an 
impassable barrier had all at once been shut 
between hei-self and the happy, easy,' uncon- 
scious past ; or as if a mausk had fallen from 
Stansfield, and the considerate friend who 
gave everything had revealed himself to be 
the imperious lover, who demanded everything. 
The Stansfield Erie whom she had known was 
lost to her for ever, and it seemed a hard, re- 
pulsive task at first to learn to regard him in 
his true light. 

He heard her sigh, and he said to her in a 
tender, under-tone, " Why do you sigb ? Are 
you not quite happy about your brother ? Does 
that — ^" and he glanced towards the piano — 
" make you anxious I" 

" Oh, Mr. Erie, I am so glad you have spoken 
to me about it. Tes, indeed I am anxious about 
my poor dear boy. His happiness is what I care 
for most in the world. It is for you to tell me 
what you think ; would you approve if — ^" and 
she hesitated. 

" Approve 1 how can you doubt it?" The 
cautious lawyer had come to that pass, that he 
was ready to sacrifice his sister to one Malre- 
ward, if he could but gain another Malreward 
for himself. " My diJSculty is just this. You 
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she has been so admired and courted, you know, 
one must make excuses for her. She may be 
highly gratified by your brother's attentions, she 
may do everything she can to encourage them, 
but I am not at all sure — in &ct I think it at 
present highly improbable that she really cares 
for him.** 

Freddy's fece flushed indignantly. " Victor's 
happiness shall not be trifled with I What can 
we do to put an end to this state of things, Mr. 
ErleT 

How Stansfield revelled in that " we" Freddy 
had spoken so unconsciously! He answered 
smiling, ** We must not be too hard upon poor 
Helen. In the first place, how can she tell that 
your brother is sincere?" 

** And how is it possible that she should think 
otherwise ?" 

•* Ah, she does not know Victor yet as you 
and I do. When she does, I think all her little 
vanitieg and coquetries may &11 from her, and she 
may love him as we Erles can love — steadilT, 
fiithfiiDy, unoonqneraUy. Trust me«** he said 
irttsl low tone of his^ whidi was Hke a strong 
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and tender caress, **she shall not really trifle 
with him — I will take care of that. As things 
are now, your brother is more to me than even 
my sister." 

Stansfield spoke the truth. Helen he regard- 
ed with polite indifference, Victor with dislike, 
which is a warmer feeling. " I must trust you, 
I can do no otherwise," said Freddy sorrowfully, 
feehng more than ever dependant upon Stans- 
field. " Only, if Victor is made unhappy, I shall 
never forgive your sister, or you either." 

As they drove home that evening, Stansfield 
said, " Helen, I don't at all approve of your 
flirtations, as you know very well, but I have 
never interfered with them hitherto. Only, as 
I stand in the place almost of trustee and guard- 
ian to young Malreward until he comes of age, I 
must beg that you don't add him io the long 
list of your victims. So be warned in time," he 
added smiling, " or I shall beg my mother to re- 
turn with you to London at once." 

" My victims I" repeated Helen, with a soft, 
low laugh. "As we know every Oxford man gets 
through at least half a dozen love affairs every 
long vacation, I am much more likely to be one 
of his victims. So on my own account, I will 
promise you to be very discreet. But, my dear 
Stansfield, don't look so solemn, you spoil your 
beauty ; and you really looked so very handsome 
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Having thus put Stansfield in good humour, 
and thrown dust in his eyes, while she read him 
through and through, Helen smiled, a cold, in- 
ward, mystic smile. She could make her brother 
do exactly what she wanted him to do, and 
think as she wanted him to think, by means of 
coaxing and flattering him, humbling herself 
before him, and putting him iu good humour 
withhimself. Shewas too cunningtousestraight- 
forward appeals to his reason and common 
sense, as Freddy in her place would have done, 
and have been snubbed for her pains ; but she 
played upon his weakness and self-conceit, and 
twisted him round her finger, this strong-willed, 
masterful man, by soft, little underhand ways, 
which he never found out. 

And now the day was drawing on when 
Stansfield would demand the answer to his 
question. Freddy looked forward to that day as 
a condemned criminal looks forward to his ex- 
ecution. She grew visibly paler and thinner, 
she could hardly sleep or eat. " Oh, if he would 
only forget all about it 1" she sighed. But she 
knew she might as well implore the Angel of 
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Death to pity and forget, as that man with the 
bland, resolute face, whose will she could not 
bend, nor whose composure ruffle. The fort- 
night drew near its close, and she still had no< 
thing more to oppose to that inexorable foe who 
would summon her to surrender, but a garrisou, 
confused, bewildered, divided against itself. 
Even Victor, her last ally, had gone over to the 
enemy ; he was in love with Stansfi eld's sister, 
and Freddy felt in which direction all his sym-* 
pathies would tend, although he tried to main- 
tain strict impartiality. 

" My dear Freddy," he said, ** I cannot take 
the responsibility of advising you one way or 
the other ; of course I would rather have Stans- 
field for my brother-in-law than any man I 
know, but you must be the best judge whether 
or no you would be happy with him as his wife. 
I think — myself, you would be happy ; he is a 
man worthy of any woman's trust." 

Two contradictory thoughts by turns harass- 
ed Freddy. " If I refuse him, I shall never see 
him again, for whatever he may think now, he 
will not ask me twice ; and how can I bear to 
part with him for ever and ever I" And then, 
" If I do refiise him, it will be only putting off 
the dreadful day ; he would ask me again and 
again, and let me have no peace until I love4 
him." She prayed that she might have enough 
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matter so nmch if he is happy ?" 

The fatal day came, and she dressed herself 
with elaborate care. Something as Elaine did, 
only with exactly the opposite feeling. " If I 
yield to him, these will be my robes of sacrifice ; 
if I escape from him, my robes of trimnph." She 
waited alone in the drawing-room for his in- 
evitable coming — waited with white cheeks, 
and eyes heavy with sleeplessness, and hands 
tightly clasped together ; past hoping and pray- 
ing for anything now, except that she might 
keep brave and calm, whatever happened. She 
had not long to wait before she heard a ring at 
the bell, then his well-known footstep in the 
hall. In another minnte an almost silent greet- 
ing had passed between them, and Stansfield 
had seated himself by her side. His face was 
almost as pale as her own ; but there was a firm, 
solemn, relentless look about him — the look of a 
soldier going into battle. 

" You know why I am come," he began, in a 
distinct and quiet tone. " I am come to know 
whether our close companionship for two months 
past is to end abruptly, or whether we are 
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to-day to become one, in heart and soul." 

" Mr. Erie, you know what my answer must 
be," she said, in a sort of panting, breathless 
way, with anything but the composure she had 
hoped to keep. " It is utterly and altogether 
out of the question. I am not fitted for it, I 
should only make you miserable, and be miser- 
y' able myself." 

" As for making me miserable, that is my own 
look out. But supposing it were possible, I 
would rather be miserable with you, than happy 
with any other woman. As for being miserable 
yourself — ah 1 my dearest, I will take care about 
that." 

"But you don't know me — I am not what 
you think I am — some day you would bitterly 
repent it. Mr. Erie, it can never, never be." 

" Do not say it can never be, because of the 
future you have no power to judge. As I told 
you this day fortnight, your refusal now will 
have no power to shake my determination to 
win you hereafter. You will find that you 
have to deal with a maQ who does not know 
what weariness and defeat and disheartenment 
mean." 

She sighed with a weary, almost helpless air ; 
she could only repeat, " It can never, never be. 
Mr. Erie, you must give me up — you must in- 
deed." 
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there is not an hour when I don't think of you, 
and long for you ; my love, which has changed 
the whole world to me, and all my hopes and 
aims in life — my very nature. Remember, it is 
a man's heart and soul which you are trying to 
trample under your feet I" 

Then, for the first time since they had met 
that day, Freddy looked Stansfield full in the 
face. " Have a little pity for me !" she cried, 
in a tone of agony. " Oh 1 1 will be the firmest, 
moat fiEdthful friend you ever had, or can ever 
hope to have, if only you will not ask me to be 
anything more 1" 

" Yes ; I ask for bread, and you give me a 
stone, I want no woman's friendship — ^yours 
least of all — a hollow mockery and sham." 

She turned away from him then, and wrung 
her hands together. "Then may God help 
me 1" he heard her sob — " I am the most miser- 
able woman that ever was born 1" 

There was a minute's silence; then, in a 
broken, half-stifled voice, she implored him. 
" Mr. Erie, if you have any feeling, any manli- 
ness, you will go away and leave me." 
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" I will leave you when I have had my answer, 
and not before." 

But she said no more ; she sat still and silent, 
with white lips and closed eyes, looking almost 
like a corpse. 

For just one moment he was at a loss. Then 
he conceived and put into execution a sudden, 
audacious resolve. It would be all touch-and- 
go with him, he knew — victory or death ; but 
he felt he could bear anything better than this 
suspense. 

" Frederica, you will have to yield sooner or 
later ; you know that to all my determination 
and singleness of will, you have only confused 
and divided wishes to oppose. But if you will 
not yield now, I will take you, as I have a right 
to do, to spare you and myself weeks of useless 
waiting and misery. Come to me 1" he cried ; 
and in an instant his arms were round her, and 
he was holding her close to his breast with a 
grasp she could not have freed herself from 
without a struggle ; for which now, alas 1 poor 
Freddy had neither strength nor inclination. 
" Come to me, my love— you know that here 
alone can yon find rest and peace." He laid 
his cheek against hers — ^Freddy felt one wild 
pang of joy. "It is all over now, and it is his 
doing, not mine ;" and for a while there ^was a 
solemn stillness, which seemed like prayer and 



And Freddy, knowing that her struggles were 
over, and her fate was sealed, either for hap- 
piness or for misery, clung to him in a luxury of 
self-abandonment. " Oh, I do — I do love you— r 
you know I dg !" 

" Then— kiss me." 

But when she raised from his shoulder her 
lovely, shrinking, glowing face, with lips qui- 
vering and eyes dewy with tears, he, for the 
first time in her presence, lost his self-control. 
He kissed her, with words fierce, half inarticu- 
late with passion, until, breathless and terror- 
stricken, she cried, " Oh, Mr. Erie, you are really 
cruel to me ; let me go — 1 cannot bear it !" 

Even then he did not release her immediately. 
Then she hid her burning face in her hands, 
while he, after a minute or two, regained his 
usual composure. "I will go now; but you 
must let me come again this evening." 

" Oh, not this evening — please not this even- 
ing ! I have gone through enough to-day ; you 
forget how weak and ill I have been." 

Which was just what Stansfield had good 
cause to remember. He knew that if Freddy 
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had had her. usual health and energy, she would 
have given him far more trouble than she had 
done. 

" Well, then, I will come to-morrow. I do 
not wish to tease you, my dearest ; but remem- 
ber, I have a right to see you now." Then, 
after pressing her hand for one moment, he went 
away. 

And Freddy was left, weary, exhausted, yet 
at peace — the most miserable woman in the 
world, as she called herself, yet conscious that 
in her very misery there was an exquisite and 
poignant joy. " I shall never be happy again,'' 
she said ; " but Stansfield is mine, and I am his, 
and I can care for nothing else." 



CHAPTER Xni. 

Leave me now 
Before I make surrender of my life, 
For I am on the brink of such a deep 
That if I pass it — ^there is no return. 

M. B. Smedley.''" 

VICTOR, careful not to be in the way, had 
gone round the covers with Deverell that 
morning. When he came home to lunch, he ran, 
anxious and excited, into the drawing-room. 
"Well, Freddy, has he been here — have you 
seen him ?" 

" Yes, I have seen him. It is all over with 
me. We are engaged." 

" My dear, dear Freddy I" and Victor took 
both her hands in his, and gave her a kiss, which 
seemed to come from another and a better world 
than Stansfield's kisses did. " I am awfully glad ! 
I did not like to say much to you about it ; it 
would hardly have been fair, you see, but I had 
set my heart upon your marrying Stansfield, if 
you married anybody." 

" I know you had, dear," said Freddy, smiling 
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a little mournftilly. " But you will hardly be 
satisfied with one engagement between the two 
families, will you ?" 

" You are quite happy, now that it is all set- 
tled, are you not ?" he asked, evading her ques- 
tion. 

" I don't know. No, I feel as though I had 
done with happiness for ever in this world." 

" My dear Freddy r Victor looked quite be- 
wildered. " That is not the way a girl gene- 
rally talks when she is just engaged to the man 
she likes best in the world. I cannot make you 
out." 

"That is not surprising. I cannot make out 
myself. To think that I, who from my very 
childhood looked with dread and repugnance 
on the idea of binding myself for life oh un- 
equal terms to any human being, should accept 
the first man who asked me to marry him 1 I 
am a scorn and a wonder to myself. Well, 
Stansfield is pleased, and you are, so it seems ; 
and as for myself — I suppose I shall get recon-- 
ciled to it in time. But the woman must be 
made of a very different nature to mine who 
goes into raptures directly she is engaged, how- 
ever much she may care for the man. Victor, I 
wonder what Uncle Arthur will say ?" 

" So do I," and Victor's face clouded. " I 
can't imagine why, for the life of me, but I am 



Erles. There is not a single family in the 
county who for generations has stood higher 
in public opinion. The marvel is to me," added 
Victor a little bitterly, " how an Erie can think 
of marrying a Malreward." 

** Well, I suppose Uncle will be here the day 
after to-morrow, and then I shall have to tell 
him. Victor, if he has that extraordinary pre- 
judice you speak of, you will take Stansfield's 
part, won't you ?" 

" Of course I shall ; I could not do otherwise," 
answered Victor hurriedly. He looked down, 
the colour deepened in his cheeks. " You must 

know — you must have guessed ^" Then he 

burst out, as if in an agony, — " I love Helen as 
Stansfield loves you ! Freddy, Freddy, what 
am I to do ?" 

" My poor boy," and as Victor bent down 
his head, and covered his face with hi6 hands, 
she stroked his hair with a soft, protecting 
caress, as if she were his mother. She was in- 
clined to wish, that she and her brother were 
safe in the heaven where there is no marrying 
or giving in marriage. All the misery and con- 
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fusion, and disappointment and wrong-doing in 
the world seemed to come, in one way or an- 
other, from the love between man and woman* 
Like herself, Victor appeared doomed to have 
his better judgment overwhelmed by passion ; 
each was helplessly drifting along, half-blinded 
half-delirious, it might be, to life-long mistake 
and misery. " How happy Victor and I were 
together before we knew the Erles I" she was 
ready to cry. All the simple pleasures of life 
seemed over for them both. No more merry 
chats about old times and childish days ; no 
more little religious and political discussions ; 
no more earnest talks about Oxford, and books, 
and study ; it was as though a victorious army, 
with banners waving and trumpets sounding, 
fierce and bright and vehement, had burst into 
a peaceful pastoral country. 

Freddy felt sure that even if Helen were not 
trifling with Victor, she was unworthy of his 
love; but what availed it to say that now? 
She tried to comfort him — " Stansfield thinks 
that when Helen knows you better, she will 
care for you. She must be a hard-hearted wo- 
man if she does not, you dear fellow. And if 
she does care for you, she must be a much 
harder-hearted woman than I am, if she refuses 
to marry you. We don't know how weak we 
are until we are tried; that is the fact. My 
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advantage over his sister, that whilst she shrank 
a little from talking about Stansfield to Victor, 
who also was a man, and therefore her natural 
enemy, he felt he could confide all his love- 
troubles to Freddy, as he could not to any 
friend of his own sex ; and that because she was 
a woman, he could seek her sympathy and ad- 
vice, without receiving either chaff or cynicism 
in return. His complaint was this. About a 
week ago, as he was beginning to dare to hope 
that, notwithstanding that he was a Malreward, 
weighted with many disadvantages— Helen re- 
garded him with some slight favour — about a 
week ago, she had gently, yet unmistakeably, 
drawn back from his attentions. " She found 
out that I cared for her, and she wished, in her 
tender considerateness, to show that it must 
never be. Don't you think so, Freddy f im- 
plored Victor, hoping that she would say " No." 
" I don't see why you need despair. Stans- 
field thinks that she does not know you are in 
earnest. I suppose it is no use saying now that 
perhaps you are not suited to each other ; no 
use advising you to think no more about her ?" 
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said Freddy, sadly smiling, — "you have gone 
too far for that." 

Whereupon Victor broke out into protesta^ 
tions that he loved her so awfully that he was 
half distracted, and that Freddy ought to take 
his part, for she knew now how men could love ; 
€md think hoW Stansfield would have gone half 
out of his mind if she had refused him I Stans- 
field was a lucky fellow, but as for himself, he 
knew he was not half good enough for Helen — 
he was a selfish presumptuous fool even to 
think of her ; yet how could he help it ; hoW 
could any man help loving her? "Did you 
ever see such a perfect union of stateliness and 
simplicity ? * Maiden dignity,' yes, those were 
the words he always thought of when he looked 
at her 1" 

And Freddy was thinking — "Yes, I see 
Helen's little game. Stansfield has been look*- 
ing after her, as he promised me he would 
do. And so she has drawn back a little, by 
which she will have the double advantage of 
satisfying Stansfield, and luring on Victor. 
My belief is, that she is a flirt, a quiet, innocent 
looking flirt — a fitr more dangerous creature 
than a fost one." 

Freddy advised her brother to persevere — 
" K she really wishes to avoid you, you will find 
that she will soon leave the neighbourhood ; if 
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to come to this house as usual, you will, when 
the right time comes, ask her, in a straightfor- 
ward manner, to marry you. It is only a fool 
and a coward who fears more that his own 
pride should be hurt by her refusing him, than 
that a woman's feelings should be trifled with, 
by his paying her attentions which he never 
follows up." 

When Stansfield came next morning, he was 
scarcely surprised, knowing Freddy's peculiar 
disposition, to find that a strong re-action of 
feeling had set in. She was like a stone to him ; 
she would not speak unless he addressed her ; 
she submitted, but silently and sullenly, to his 
putting the engaged ring on her finger, and to 
the one kiss which was all that he allowed 
himself to give her. He bore it all patiently, 
thinking " It will be my turn by-and-by." In a 
few minutes, he rose and said, "I will not stay 
longer now, for I fear, my dearest, you are not 
so well to-day. I wanted to talk to you a little 
about Helen and Victor ; but I will put that off 
until to-morrow." 

•* Oh tell me," cried Freddy, aroused and eager 
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in a moment; " please stay and tell me, I am quite 
well, indeed I am." 

But he was already half across the room, and 
he only smiled, saying, " To-morrow, my sweet," 
and then he went away. 

The punishment Stansfield thus inflicted upon 
her — suspense, anxiety, baffled curiosity — ^had 
the desired effect, and next morning he met 
with a very different reception. He made the 
most of his intelligence, but he had not much 
to give. Happening one day, he said, to be 
sounding Victor's praises to his mother and 
sister (he did not tell Freddy that his object in 
so doing was to counterbalance the notorioiis 
drawback which the family possessed in the 
shape of Mr. Malreward), he had noticed that 
since then, Helen, by various unconscious little 
words and looks, had betrayed that Victor was 
not altogether indifferent to her. '* She is very- 
discreet, you see, but I fancy, dearest, that she 
is really in earnest this time, and that so^ne day 
your family and mine may be h'nked together by 
double bonds." 

Freddy, always a little tinged with scepti- 
cism, wondered how far Helen took her cue 
from Stansfield in praising Victor, just to put 
her brother in good-humour, and how far her 
sincerity could be depended upon. Then she 
thought bitterly, " Oh that the happiness of ^ 
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stood talking to his sister, while waiting for the 
dog-cart to be brought round, in which he was 
going to drive to the railway station to meet 
Mr. Byrne, Freddy said suddenly, "Do you know, 
I dread the very sight of Uncle Arthur ? I would 
as soon walk up to the mouth of an enemy's 
cannon, as tell him what I have to tell hini." 

" Well, let me tell him.** 

" No, no, dear old fellow, I must learn not to 
be the moral coward which I am by nature. 
But there is no one in the world that I fear as I 
do Uncle Arthur, just because there is no one 
that I honour as I do him ; and I feel conscious 
sometimes that he disapproves of me generally ; 
and then I make despairing struggles to drag 
myself up nearer to his standard. I was saying 
something rather wicked the other day about 
poor Aunt Warner, when Stansfield, who was a 
little bit shocked, I am afraid, begged me not to 
make fun of religion. I told him I did not, and 
never would, speak lightly of real religion ; it 
was the way in which people mixed up their re- 
ligious instincts with their other instincts which 
amused me. Religion with some people means 
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uncharitable gossip, and much worry about peo- 
ple's souls, and everything that is cantankerous; 
and with others it means illuminated texts, and 
weak poetry and curates, and everything senti- 
ihental and lackadaisical. And with Uncle 
Arthur it means working and fightiig to the last 
gasp, to make people better and happier, and 
bearing trials and bodily pain without making 
a fuss, and altogether ' standing no nonsense' 
from oneself or anyone else. So mind, not one 
word about me to the Rector* If the thought of 
him frightens me, it also helps me to be brave." 
Somehow the trio were not so cheerfiil at 
Malreward Court as they used to be at Tregalva. 
After the first hearty greetings, and the Rector 
had talked to Freddy about her accident, a cer- 
tain abstraction came upon them all. The 
young people were thinking of the future, and 
were quaking at the thought of the confession 
they had to make to their uncle ; just as they 
used to do when they were children, and had 
got into some scrape at the Rectory. Whilst 
Arthur Byrne, who was growing old — although 
his twelve hours' journey that day had enlivened 
rather than &tigued him — just as naturally 
thought of the past. He could not but be some- 
what touched and saddened as he entered the 
house, which he had last left in the agony of 
parting from his adopted son — ^the house where 



then Helen glorified it, with their presence? And 
sometimes a beatific vision dazzled his youthful 
eyes, a vision that some day Malreward Court 
might be his — and Helen's. 

At last Freddy said abruptly, for she dreaded 
the evil hour too much to defer it any longer — 
" Uncle, I have something to tell you. Mr. Erie 
and I are engaged to be married." 
. The Rector started, looked amazed. There 
was a moment of dead silenoe, then he remarked 
very quietly, " This is great and very unexpected 
news to me, Freddy. Is it news to you also, 
Victor r 

" Indeed, uncle," answered Freddy colouring, 
for she felt the implied reproach, " I had not the 
slightest intention of — of its happening, until 
the day before yesterday." 

Arthur Byrne made no reply for several min- 
utes. He was undoubtedly hurt at the want of 
confidence his niece had shown him, but he was 
the last man to harbour a personal grievance, to 
utter one unavailing reproach for the past. 
What he had now to do, was to try and secure 
Freddy's happiness for the future. " From what 
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I have seen of Mr. Erie, and from what I have 
heard of him from his friends in Cornwall, 1 
believe him to be a most upright man. As some 
one once said in my hearing — ' It is impossible 
that Stansfield Erie should think a dishonour- 
able thought r " 

Freddy's face flushed triumphantly — ^but Mr. 
Byrne went on — ^* My dear, the fact of his being 
a good man does not prove that you would be 
happy with him as his wife. You confess that 
you accepted him without due consideration." 

"I am sure — I — ^he gave me a fortnight to think 
over it." The Rector's earnest eyes were fixed 
upon her, and she began to falter and feel her- 
self in a dilemma — "only as I said before, I never 
meant to have him till — till he made me," wais 
what she was about to say^ — " till the last min- 
ute," she murmured in utter conftision, conscious 
that she had not made out a very good case for 
herself. 

" Well, I know what he is, and I know what 
you are, and now I want to know what you are 
to each other. I mean, have you tastes and 
sympathies in common, do you like the sanie 
books, do you hold the same kind of opinions, do 
you look at things from at all the same point 
of view ?" 

"I don't know. That is — ^we have had a 
great many talks together, and we did not agree 
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US feel that there are two sides to every question. 
But do you seriously think that the fact of two 
people having entirely diverse mental natures, 
forms a good foimdation for their happiness 
during a whole life-time spent together in the 
closest of all companionships f 

Freddy looked miserable ; all her shadowy- 
doubts and misgivings seemed beginning to as- 
sume substantial forms, and to stare her in the 
face. Victor, who had been sitting silent, down- 
oast, gloomily pulling his moustache, here came 
to the rescue. " But, sir, one always hears that 
people ought to marry their opposites." 

" Do we choose our friends on that principle ? 
Which are the men you prefer to associate with 
at Oxford — the men who exist only for the good 
of their respective Eights, the men who give 
noisy * wines' and are always at war with the 
Proctors? — or men who go in for Liberalism in 
theology and politics and speak at the Union, 
like your friend Wardour ; men who write for 
magazines and go in for culture and high art, 
like your friend Chetwynd ? The mistake is, con- 
founding harmonious differences of temperament 
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with discordant dififerences of taste. Certainly 
neither of you young people ought to marry a 
person of impulsive and excitable disposition, 
nor would you ever feel inclined to fall in love 
with such a person." 

" Helen is as serene as moonlight," triumph- 
antly thought Victor. 

" But, my dear Freddy," the Rector went on, 
" do you really think that you, being the woman 
you are, are fitted to spend your whole life with 
a man who considers poetry and light literature 
idle trash, who looks upon the country and the 
world of nature generally as a mere fieldfor sport, 
who is a thorough-going conservative by nature, 
and abhors the idea of women stepping one inch 
beyond the circle of domestic life ?" 

All Freddy could answer was — " Unde, if I 
care for him, and he cares for me, is not that 
enough?" She had never climg to Stansfield 
before as she did now ; she felt as though she just 
shut her eyes tightly, and laid her hand in his. 

" It would be enough for many women. But, 
either for your happiness or your misery, you 
are different from many women, and you mnst 
act upon that fact. Other women may be con- 
tented with loving and being loved ; the emo- 
tional part is the strongest part of their nature, 
but it is not so with you. You want many 
other things besides love ; you want active em- 



everything to you. Would you be happy, would 
you feel that you had found your natural voca- 
tion, if you had to live always with a man who 
required you to devote yourself exclusively to 
social and domestic duties ? I don't think your 
tastes were ever strongly developed in that 
direction, were they ?" 

" Oh, uncle, I cannot make you understand,'* 
cried Freddy, half distracted ; for every word he 
uttered seemed to stab her with a terrible, in- 
tolerable conviction of its truth. " I hate say- 
ing it^— why do you make me I — ^but I do — ^I do 
care for him so — " And then she hid her face 
with her hands, and determined that the Rector 
should not provoke her into uttering another 
word. 

' Arthur Byrne sighed — " Ah 1 as somebody 
6ays in a book, one may have love enough to 
die for other people ; the difficulty is, to have 
love enough to live with them." 
• Nobody spoke for some minutes. Then Fred- 
dy looked up and said piteously — " Victor, I am 
80 tired — so tired — please will you help me 
upstairs ?" 
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" Let me carry you, my dear child," said the 
Rector; and Freddy could not refuse, though she 
was longing to escape from him. 

"Thank you, uncle," she answered, as he 
raised her with his strong arms; " I hope it will 
be the last time as well as the first ; for I am 
able to walk about the room a little now, with 
the help of Victor's arm and a stick." 

When Arthur Byrne set her down in her bed-: 
room, he said in his tender, fatherly way — " My 
child, one word more. Three-and-twenty years 
ago, I implored your mother, my dear and only 
sister, not to marry the man who afterwards be- 
came her husband. I will not pain you by 
speaking of your poor father, whom fortunately 
you have never known ; I only ask you, as I 
asked her, to pause, to consider, before it be too 
late. It is not only by marrying a bad man that 
a woman may wreck her whole happiness ; it 
may often be by marrying a good man, who is 
entirely imfitted to her. I am going presently 
to look at your mother's portrait, which I have 
never yet seen — go and look at it to-morrow, 
and think of her ; think of the blind infatuation 
which ended in a broken heart, and an early 
death. This passionate feeling which you and 
Mr. Erie have for each other must, in the very 
nature of things, soon pass away ; it is only the 
love which is founded upon mutual sympathy 
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Frederica's child 1" He laid his hand solemnly 
on her head for one moment, then he went away. 

Freddy spent a wretched, sleepless night, as 
she had often done lately, since Stansfield had 
over-turned the whole course of her life, by his 
abrupt declaration of love. She did not come 
downstairs until lunch time the following day; 
and then she looked like a ghost, with white, 
wan, melancholy face, and tired, wistful eyes. 
The Erles were all to dine at Malreward Court 
that evening, and Mr. Byrne felt that if any im- 
pression were to be made upon Freddy, there was 
no time to be lost. So, by-and-by, he unspar- 
ingly attacked her again upon the subject of her 
engagement. He was not a man who ever 
wasted his words. He did not repeat the argu- 
ments he had used the night before ; but he plied 
her with stronger ones. 

" If you really love Stansfield Erie, you will 
not wish that the happiness of his whole future 
shall be spoilt by marrying a woman whose 
tastes and disposition unfit her for ordinary 
domestic life. He may think you suited to him 
now ; but that must be because his reason is for 
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a time obecured, as is often the case with men 
who are in love. You, as a woman of clear and 
vigorous mind, as I have always considered 
you, ought to be able to judge impartially for the 
welfare of both parties, and to act accordingly/* 

This was a hard and heavy missUe to fling at 
poor Freddy, and for a while she seemed almost 
stunned into submission by it. 

*' If I thought it was for Stansfield's happi- 
ness," she answered, in a choking voice, « I 
would never see him again." 

" Can it be for his happiness to have for his 
wife a woman who, by her very mental constitu- 
tion is the exact opposite of all his former ideas of 
what a woman should be I He will return to 
those ideas when the romance of courtship has 
passed away ; and it will be a terrible awaken- 
ing for both parties. One of you must give way, 
and I think it will not be Stansfield Erie — a 
strong-willed, matured man of five-and-thirty." 

Freddy only replied, "K I told him that I 
wished to give him up, he would not let me." 

" Then Stansfield's love — ^is not love of you, 
Freddy, it is self-love." 

" I don't care." And after that, Freddy re- 
lapsed into a state of " don't carishiiess," other- 
wise sullen recklessness, and wotdd not answer 
her uncle another word. 

Which at last made Ai:thur Byrne thoroughly 



troi over you. i nave no autnority even, as x 
once had over your brother." 

" I should think not, indeed," retorted Freddy, 
equally exasperated. " If Victor is weak enough 
to give way to you in everything, I see no 
reason why I should do so." 

" Freddy, I am ashamed of you 1" burst out 
Victor. The old instinct of love and reverence 
for his uncle overpowered all newer interests 
which bound him to take part with the Erles* 
" If that is the way in which Stansfield teaches 
you to talk to Uncle Arthur, I will have nothing 
more to do with him or with you either." 

'•^Hush, Victor 1" said Arthur Byrne with a 
look of sharp pain. " Do not speak to your sis- 
ter in that manner. It will be a sorrowful thing 
indeed, if Mr. Erie is able to sow discord be- 
tween us, who have hitherto been such a loving 
and united family. But nobody will have 
power to do that, if only we are true to each 
other. Freddy, my dear, I beg your pardon 
for what I said to you just now. And now, I 
think, you ought to beg my pardon." 

*^ I do — indeed I do, dear uncle. Oh, don't 
turn against me, you and Victor 1 I am misera- 
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ble enough as it is," and then Freddy burst into 
passionate teilrs. After a few moments, she 
controlled herself, and begged her brother to 
help her into the drawing-room. " I will sit 
there, and think, and look at my mother's por- 
trait, as you told me to do, uncle. I can do no 
more, and I can talk no more for the present." 

Victor returned in a few minutes, looking 
gloomy and perplexed. As he told his sister, 
he felt quite cut up about the Rector's opposi- 
tion to her engagement, he had never counted 
upon its being so strong, and he wondered 
whether his objections would extend to the 
whole family. " I shall tell him about Helen 
to-night, when he has seen her, and I shall be 
uncommonly glad when I have got my confes- 
sion well over, I know that. Freddy, dont you 
think he will like her?" 

" I don't see that it is the slightest use try- 
ing to persuade Freddy not to marry Stan«- 
field," said Victor to his uncle, that afternoon. 
" The more one opposes her, the closer she will 
cling to him. Some love-affairs, like religious 
sects, seem to want persecution to strengthen 
them;" and he sighed, thinking that in his 
courtship he had difficulties enough, and to 
spare. " It is wonderful how strong the spirit 
of opposition is in human nature." 

" Yes," replied Arthur Byrne. " The instinct 
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•o he pursued his train of thought, " that there 
was not so much misery and confusion and 
wrong-doing connected with what seems to be 
the imperious necessity of preserving the human 
race at all costs. The old blessing, *Be fruitful 
and multiply,' has come, in our present state of 
dvilization, to be often our worst curse. On 
the 6toe hand we see rash marriages, over- 
crowded population ; on the other, a widening 
torrent of vice%" 

" I suppose one hope for us is to attend also 
to the other half of the command — ' replenish 
the earth' — emigrate," answered Victor. 

"Well, to return to Freddy, poor child — 
what a child she is still, despite her intellectual 
gifts 1 Yes, I believe she and Stansfield will 
marry — and repent. The great hope for them 
both is the large amount of good there is in 
both; in Freddy with all her wilfiilness and 
impetuosity, in Stansfield with all his narrow- 
ness and self-conceit. They will not be happy 
together, but they will prove a fine discipline 
for each other, probably just what the character 
oi each wanted. And so in the end, through 
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much suffering and discord, they may attain a 
subdued harmony and happiness — I cannot tell.'* 
Freddy sat before the piano in the drawing- 
room, playing to herself in the dusk. She had 
thought and thought till her brain had become 
mazed, and now she resorted to music, as she 
often did, for amusement and consolation. She 
was no brilliant pianist^ all she could accomplish 
were a few of Mendelssohn's Songs without words, 
a few bits of Beethoven, a few dreamy plain- 
tive airs, culled here and there from various 
composers, ancient and modern. She waayiow 
playing rather slowly, but with concentrated 
passion. No. 38 of the " Lieder ohne worte," and 
it seemed to her like the sobbing, unavailing 
protest of a soul borne down, bound fast by 
inexorable Fate. Through the growing gloom 
glimmered the portrait which hung above the 
piano. The sweet, tender, melancholy face of 
the girl-mother looked down upon her girl- 
daughter. ** If she were only alive, my poor 
young mother," sighed Freddy, folding her 
hands together on the piano, and resting her 
face upon them — " if she could talk to me, help 
me. Victor and Uncle Arthur are only men, 
they cannot understand and feel for me as she 
could. If I could but have the moral courage 
to say, ' Stansfield, for your own sake I will not 
marry you 1' and keep to the resolution, al- 
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sitting in the dark,Frederica?" said a voice which 
thrilled and shook her from head to foot, which 
made her, forgetting her helplessness, ready to 
spring up, to rush towards the speaker, and then 
made her shrink and cower, and hide her crimson 
face in her hands. 

Stansfield Erie seated himself by her side and 
said, " My mother and Helen will be here pre- 
sently, but I rode over first, to have one quiet 
half hour with you, my own. Come, look up, 
what is the matter I Come now, 1 am not going 
to stand any nonsense," and he put his arm 
round her, and was about to draw her towards 
him, when with a violent eflfort she wrenched 
herself free. 

" Stansfield," she said in a half choked voice, 
" you must give me up ; it is for your own hap- 
piness, yours alone, that I speak — what do I care 
what becomes of me ? You are utterly deceived 
in me. I am not in the least like what you 
think I am, I shall never make you a good wife. 
Stansfield, let me go before I spoil your whole 
life 1" 

He heard her to the end, then he answered 
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very quietly — " Whom have I to thank for put- 
ting these ideas into your head t" 

" Nobody, nobody, Stansfield. I have felt all 
this ever since you first spoke to me, only more 
strongly than ever to-day/' 

"Then just look upon these thoughts as 
temptations of the Evil One, and turn them out 
of your mind, as far as they come into it. I am 
the best judge of what is or is not for my own 
happiness. Better than Mr. Byi*ne — " he thought 
savagely. " Parsons are all alike, Protestant or 
Romanist, always interfering in families, and set- 
ting wives against husbands. I owe him a 
grudge for this, and I will take care to pay him 
when I am married, if he comes meddling in my 
affairs." 

But prudent as ever, he said merely, " Morbid 
fancies such as yours are only strengthened by 
being argued with, so I have but one answer to 
make, and then let me hear no more about them. 
Frederica, look at me !" At his tone of command 
she involuntarily raised her eyes. "Give me 
your hand. Now, remember we are in the pre- 
sence of God, and answer truly. Do you love 
me, or do you not I" 

Freddy trembled ; the darkened room, the so- 
lemn tone in which he spoke, the stem eyes which 
she felt fixed upon her, the Almighty Presence 
which he invoked, overwhelmed her with an 



or devil to part us !" 

In an hour from that time, they were all seat- 
ed round the brightly lighted and flower-gar- 
nished dinner-table, apparently the most ordi- 
nary Kttle family party. 

The Rector, with an effort to overcome a 
tendency to sadness and abstraction, talked to 
the meek, washed-out Mrs. Erie, and found her 
rather fatiguing, whilst the young people paired 
off as usual. Freddy, who sat at the head of 
the table, looked pale and was very quiet; Stans- 
field was as bland and imperturbable as usual, 
with a sUght flush perhaps on his cheeks, and 
an air of triumph about him altogether. Victor 
was in a suppressed state of excitement, with 
brilliant eyes, changing colour every minute, and 
Helen was as serene and cold as a statue. 

Afterwards, in the drawing-room, Freddy 
made violent exertions to be agreeable to the 
other ladies, who, since Stansfield had made his 
engagement known to them, had become rather 
oppressively gushing and affectionate. She 
could not help thinking now and then with 
burning cheeks — *' How those three men in the 
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other room are talking me over, I know ; it is 
hard to have no woman belonging to me to help 
me go through it all 1" 

Stansfield was, as Helen had been, particularly 
courteous and deferential to the Rector, who 
stood to the young Malrewards in loco parentis^ 
vice the poor disreputable old man now skulking 
abouttheContinent. But Arthur Byrnesoon found 
that in arguing with the lawyer, he was knock- 
ing his head against a stone wall. *^ I am the best 
judge of what constitutes my own happiness," 
he repeated with a stolid complacence ; " and as 
we care for each other, I think of what consti- 
tutes Frederica's happiness also." 

" I don't care two straws about your happi- 
ness," Arthur Byrne felt inclined to retort, " and 
I consider you the very worst judge, as being 
the least impartial, of Freddy's happiness." 

But he sighed, and remained silent, until at 
last the young host, whose interest in his sister's 
love affairs could hardly be expected to keep 
him from thinking of his own, said a little im- 
patiently, " Well, shall we join the ladies I" and 
in a few moments more Victor was bending over 
Helen, whose exquisite singing charmed even 
Mr. Byrne in forgetting for a time all his anxie- 
ties. Mrs. Erie dozed in an arm-chair as usual, 
and Stansfield returned to Freddy, who, con- 
scious that her struggles had only riveted her 
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as most lovers are, like a child wanting a new 
toy, and full of vehement promises to be " good." 
There seemed to be at this time two selves in 
Stansfield Erie. One, exultant, revelling in the 
novel enjoyment of his passion, seeing life 
through a golden haze, which magnified, beau- 
tified, distorted everything; — the other self, 
somewhat scornful and amused that he, a man 
of mature age, should stoop to such boyish folly, 
looking forward to the time when he should have 
recovered his calm, good sense, and his method- 
ical habits, and he and Freddy should have set- 
tled down into the matter-of-fact relationship of 
man and wife. 

Helen wore a white dress, and the crimson 
passion-flower in her dark hair as usual. Victor's 
ecstatic eyes rested on her as she sang, and he 
thought her dress was the emblem, as she her- 
self was the incarnation, of the divinest thing on 
earth,' the union of passion and purity. He did 
not know that he saw in her, himself reflect- 
ed, and that she was merely a commonplace 
woman, cold, selfish and worldly. 
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" So did Pelleas lend 
All the young beauty of his own soul to hers, 
Believing her." 

When that night Victor was left alone with 
his uncle in the drawing-room, he startled the 
Kector by suddenly walking up to him and say- 
ing, "There, uncle, you have seen her — ^you 
have seen Helen Erie. I love her — I love her 
with all my soul and strength ; and if she will 
not be my wife, I will live and die unmarried.*' 

The Rector sat down and gasped. This 
was the cruellest wrong of all — the blow 
which almost finished him. He begun to feel 
that at his time of life the young people 
were getting too much for him, Victor and 
Freddy were no more fit to be trusted together 
than a couple of children ; and this is what had 
come of their staying at Malreward Court, with- 
out anybody to look after them. First, Freddy 
had fallen down stairs and broken her leg, and 
then had persisted in becoming engaged to Mr, 
Erie; and now, as if he had not anxiety enough 
already, Victor — ^Victor, only just out of his 
teens, only just settled at Oxford, nxust needs 
go and make a fool of himself and with Helen 
Erie too, to complicate matters still more 1 Ar- 
thur Byrne would have liked to box Victor's 
ears soundly, to have carried him off to Tre- 
galva by the next train, to have set him down 
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Seeing Viotor start aud look at him anxionslj, 
he weut on, gravely smiling, ^'Does that seem a 
very depressing answer to make youf But, 
my boy — marriage is such a solemn thing— 
•uoh an awfiil and terrible thing, and yet how 
blindly and rashly you young people rash into 
it I You are just my own son to me, and if 
you spoil your life by making some unhappy 
marriugei 1 think it will bi^eak my old heart, 
that is all. Now don't mistake me, I have not 
one word to say against the &mily, or one word 
Against tlie young lady — as far as I can tell, 
from having spent only one evening in her com* 
pany — I like her very much. But, my boy, how 
young you are, how very young — ^^ 

'• I am not too young to love devotedly, and 
to wait patiently. Oh, imole, you were young 
yourself once, have you not known what it is to 
care for a woman as I do, madly — ^- and Victor's 
voice trembled, and he turned away, to hide the 
tears which had come into his eyes. 

« 

•• My dear fellow," replied Arthur Byrne, ** I 
am inclined to say that the fact of two young 
people loving each other madly, is the very 
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reason why they should not marry. How can 
they in that case judge of each other's mind 
and temper and disposition! Victor, God in 
His mercy has brought you safe through many 
great dangers, but you may yet be wrecked 
upon that rock of ungoverned passion which 
has been the curse of your family — ^if you, at 
your early age, marry without most serious 
deliberation. But if you and Miss Erie are 
really suited to each other — and of course of 
that I cannot judge, until I have seen more of 
her — you know that by and by, when the right 
time comes, I shall wish you God speed, and 
that you may love wisely and not — no, there 
can be no loving too well when the love is of 
the right kind.*' 

Victor was somewhat sobered. " Yon were 
very happy, Uncle Arthur," he ventured to say. 

" Yes, my boy, we were very happy," and a 
light seemed all at once to shine upon the 
Rector's face. After a pause he added — " When 
Margaret and I married we knew each other's 
minds, and hearts, and tempers, as well as two 
people can know, who have never lived beneath 
the same roof. We had the same tastes, we 
cared for the same books, we had the same way 
of regarding life ; if we did not agree in details, 
we did in principles ; if we did not always come 
to the same conclusions, we looked at things 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Oh I that fairest, most glorious hour of my life I If I 
lose all other joys, I will hold fast that brightest hour. 

^intram. 

A FEW days afterwards Mr. Byrne, his nephew 
and niece, started for Llandudno. With 
them went the Erles, mother, son, and daughter, 
who, however, put up at different lodgings in 
the place. Gladly, on Victor's account, would 
both Arthur Byrne and Stansfield have dis- 
pensed with the company of Helen, but it was 
impossible to object to her professed desire of 
seeing as much of her future sister-in-law as pos- 
sible. I leave to the reader's imagination the 
amount of love-making that went on, openly or 
implied, between the two pairs of young people 
at that sea-side place ; there is too much of it in 
the world to need description. The Rector, 
however, was not forced to catch the prevailing 
complaint, and court the widowed Mrs. Erie 
for want of something better to do. Helen was 
a beautiftil young woman, skilled in the art of 
fascination, of being all things to all men ; Arthur 




Victor could hardly have made a better choice. 
At the same time the Rector tried to keep his 
nephew from committing the imprudence be 
meditated, making Helen Erie an offer of mar- 
riage before they left Llandudno ; and finding 
reason had very little influence over him, he de- 
termined to see what authority could do. 

" Victor," said the Rector, suddenly, one morn- 
ing that they were alone together, " do you still 
acknowledge that I stand in the place of a father 
to you !" 

" Certainly I do, sir," he answered, surprised. 

" Well, then, as your father, I ask you to put 
your love for Miss Erie to the test of time and 
absence, and not to make her an offer of mar- 
riage until after you have gone in for Modera- 
tions, and shown us what you mean to do at 
Oxford." 

Victor looked down, gloomy and disturbed, 
with one hand clenched tightly, the other pull- 
ing his moustache. There was a sharp struggle in 
his mind for some minutes; on the one side were 
youthftil passion, craving to meet with a return, 
and masculine self-will, eager to assert its free- 
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dom; and on the other side were gratitude, filial 
affection, the ties of his whole past life. The 
Rector watched him with grave, anxious, loving 
eyes. At last Victor raised his head, and said 
in a somewhat troubled voice, "It is a hard 
thing you have asked of me, sir, but — well, if there 
is any good in me, I owe it, under God, to you. 
Uncle Arthur, and if you have ever wanted me 
to do anything, I know it has always turned out 
in the end to be the right thing. I will do it. I 
promise you, on my honour, to do as you wish, 
and wait until after I have got through Mods. 
And if she will not have me then, I shall just 
blow my brains out,'* he said, with a sort of 
cheerfol despair. 

The Rector tried not to laugh. "I don't 
think that there is much fear of your coming to 
any such melo-dramatic conclusion. And I don't 
think, also, that you will ever regret it, my dear 
boy," his uncle added, more gravely. 
. Arthur Byrne knew very well what he could 
do, and what he could not do. He never wasted 
his influence in protesting against the inevitable; 
and having once used all his energies in trying 
to prevent Freddy from marrying Stansfield 
Erie, he now held his tongue, and was deter- 
mined not to lose his chance of befriending her 
after her marriage, by setting himself in oppo- 
sition to her husband beforehand. Stansfield 



ment time, the time of being courted and adored 
at a respectfiil distance, the bright-coloured twi- 
light which comes between light and darkness, 
between single and married life — ^which of the 
two being the light, and which the darkness, 
depending entirely on circumstances. Freddy- 
was too passionately in love to be able to make 
a firm stand against Mr. Erie, and delay, as she 
tried to do, the wedding day until the following 
summer ; for, though she often hated him, and 
abhorred the thought of her ftiture life with him, 
she ever felt impelled towards him with an al- 
most irresistible force. 

They were married at Tregalva the following 
January, in the last week of Victor's Christmas 
vacation. Freddy begged in vain for a quiet 
wedding and no breakfast. Stansfield would 
not have considered himself properly married, if 
he had allowed his bride to wear a bonnet and 
plain silk dress, to drive away with him from 
the church door, as she had set her heart upon 
doing, if he had been deprived of the conven- 
tional splendours of veils, orange-blossoms, 
bride-cake, champagne, speeches and all. So 
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the whole village was in an uproar, and car- 
riages, and horses, and waiters were hired 
from Bodmin, twenty miles away, and there 
was a bevy of bridesmaids in things scarlet and 
white, and soft and fluflfy, suited to the bitter 
cold day ; and all Stansfield's married sisters 
came; and the great man of the family, Sir 
Willoughby Erie, condescended to be Stansfield's 
best man ; and on the Byrne side of the bride's 
family came lugubrious Aunt Warner, and a few 
distant cousins ; but the only Malreward at the 
wedding, besides the bride, for the only Malre- 
ward in England, was Victor. 

The bride, as she went up the aisle of the grey 
church which stood out upon the cliffs, with her 
hand resting on her young brother's arm, in all 
her white magnificence, quite composed, with 
set features and ghastly pale face, looked, as 
brides generally do — ^like a lamb adorned for the 
sacrifice. The bridegroom was as self-possessed 
as if he had been in the habit of being married 
every day ; he glanced at Freddy as she came 
to his side before the altar rails, with a proud 
complacent triumph. Arthur Byrne seemed to 
read the service with even more than his usual 
seriousness and solemnity, as if it had been a 
funeral instead of a wedding, the village gos- 
sips said afterwards. Victor was the most nerv- 
ous and agitated of the whole party ; his hands 
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ly, serene, in maiden meditation— and the sight 
of her disturbed Victor, as the moon is said to 
aggravate the insane. To him fell the fooFs 
part at wedding breakfasts — proposing the 
health of the bridesmaids, wishing that they 
might soon follow the bright example of the 
bride, and so forth. What consummaAe non- 
sense he talked on that occasion, I will leave 
you to imagine. 

One sunny June day, about six months after- 
wards, Victor was waiting upon the platform of 
the most perplexing, uproarious railway-station 
— in proportion to its size — in England, which 
has the maximum of confiision, and the mini- 
mum of official civility, and where an ignorant 
traveller is always finding himself " gated ;" I 
mean, of course, Oxford Station. Victor looked 
somewhat pale, and worn, and agitated. He 
had just passed through the active agony of 
going in for Moderations, and was now enduring 
the passive agony of waiting for the Honour 
list to be posted up on the fatal door in the 
School's quadrangle. Besides all this, he was 
expecting to meet Helen Erie by the next train. 
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That yoiiDg lady had determined to spend a 
few days at Oxford during the Commemora- 
tion week, and to take her mother with her. 

" We have our cousin at Christchurch, you 
know," said Helen to Mrs. Erie ; " we will make 
him get us tickets for everything, and take us 
about everywhere." 

When Stansfield heard of this Kttle plan, he 
was very angry. Helen was deliberately put- 
ting herself in young Malreward's way, and 
there was no reason on earth why he and 
Helen should meet, now that Stansfield's mar- 
riage with Victor's sister was an accomplished 
fact. 

" You are not fit to take care of a grown-up 
daughter," he told Mrs. Erie, who, poor woman, 
between two fires, the strong opposing wills of 
her daughter and her son, quaked piteously, and 
pleaded that rooms at the Clarendon hotel were 
already engaged, and they should probably have 
to pay a &.bulous sum, even if they did not oc- 
cupy them. " Well, if you go, I shall accompany 
you," said Stansfield. He had been married 
only six months, and he could hardly make up 
his mind to tell Freddy that she must remain at 
home, much as he would have preferred her 
doing so. And so it fell out that Mrs. Erie, her 
daughter Helen, her son Stansfield, and Stans- 
field's wife, made up the &mily party which 
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hand her out, for any of the decoruras to which 
the Erie family had been accustomed, Freddy 
sprang out upon the platform. She had not 
seen Victor since her marriage ; he had been 
reading too hard to go down at Easter, and, to 
his unutterable horror, Stanstield thought she 
was actually going to kiss her brother. But it 
was quite bad enough as it was, to see her seize 
his hand in both her own, to hear her cry, " My 
darling old fellow I" when half-a-dozen other 
unmistakable undergraduates, in light grey 
©uits and straw hats, were looking on. For 
just one moment the brother and sister were 
the whole world to each other. 

" How tired you are looking, Victor I — those 
dreadiul Schools I " 

" But you seem flourishing enough, dear — not 
a bit mamed, as children say." 

Then Stansfield marched up, cold and haughty, 
not to say sulky. " Frederica, I must trouble 
you to come with me to look after the luggage. 
I cannot identify the boxes of all you ladies." 
And then Victor's cheeks were glowing, and his 
heart was throbbing fast at the sight of Helen ; 
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and a great wave seemed to come and sweep 
Freddy away from her brother. 

In a few minutes more the three ladies were 
packed into a four-wheeled cab. Victor took a 
hansom. " I will go with you," said Freddy to 
him at the station door ; whereupon Stansfield 
instantly interfered in his mild, firm way — '^ My 
dear, you know I cannot bear to see ladies driv- 
ing in hansoms." Freddy's eyes flashed, but 
silently, with compressed lips, she took her 
place with the other ladies. 

Victor waited to see them comfortably settled 
at the Clarendon, and then, through the crowd- 
ed streets where the Oxford carnival was raging 
— where men in caps and various gowns, and 
women in gorgeous attire, as if they were going 
to balls and flower-shows all day long, swept 
along in all directions — he went back to his 
rooms^ where he found the Rector of Tregalva 
writing letters. Arthur Byrne had been in 
Oxford for some little time past. He had 
several old acquaintances still left in the Uni- 
versity, and, as he told his nephew, what 'with 
going about with these different friends, and 
lunching in Common rooms, he felt he had spent 
a time of dissipation even before Commemora- 
tion began. Later in the afternoon, Mr. Byrne, 
and Victor and his friend, Tom Wardour, met 
the Erles at their hotel, and escorted them to 



sent down a few weeks (igo, in consequence of 
his having painted a statue, smashed some 
carved stonework, or executed some other little 
pleasantry common at his college. There is 
little need for me to describe what has been 
described a hundred times before — that gay and 
gallant scene, the throngs beneath the elms 
and on the grassy river-banks, the stately dons 
and splendidly-dressed ladies on the barges, 
the spirit-stirring fleet of Eights, the cheers, the 
uproar, the bounding life and youth and vigour. 

Of course Victor paid great attention to Mrs. 
Erie ; found her the best seat he could on the 
barge, tried to make clear to her mazed under- 
standing what it was all about, and solemnly 
assured her that nobody would be drowned. 
Afterwards, he exchanged a few words with 
his new brother-in-law, and then discovered 
that Tom Wardonr was being far more atten- 
tive to Helen Erie than there was any occasion 
for. Now if Victor had been a hero of the self- 
sacrificing type, once so prevalent in young 
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than himself, and that, if they fell in love with 
each other, he ought to resign himself to suffer 
in silence. But Victor was not a hero, he was 
only a young man ; so he walked across the 
barge, and took the vacant seat by Helen's side, 
as if he had a right to it. 

** So that is your little game, old fellow, ia 
it?" thought Wardour, chuckling inwardly — 
" well, in that case, I will just take myself off. 
We men don't go poaching on each other's pre- 
serves, and try to cut each other out in little 
mean, sneaking ways, as women do," he one 
day observed to Victor. 

" That may be," replied Victor, " but remem- 
ber we are not as they are, brought up to con- 
sider marriage our sole vocation in life. There 
must be competition in all trades." 

" Well," thought Wardour on this oceaaion, 
**I don't think much of Malreward's choice — 
such a thin, colourless, scornfiil-lopking young 
woman. One would never look at her beside 
young Mrs. Erie — that is really a lovely girl, 
now, with her bright hair, eyes, and complexion." 
However, Wardour did not stay to talk to her, 
for he just then caught sight of some lady friends 
of his own upon the barge, and he was by their 
side the next moment. Commemoration seems a 
sort of pairing time, and each undergraduate who 
remains up, appears with some friend's sister, or 
lady-cousin of his own. 



pencncc oi uxiora jusi a year ago, ^nen sne 
and Victor and Uncle Arthur had enjoyed Com- 
memoration together. The Rector was here 
now, and he talked to Freddy a good deal that 
evening ; but she felt uneasy and constrained 
in his presence — she talked and laughed with a 
sort of forced gaiety, as if determined to show 
him how happy she was. Of course Victor was 
entirely taken up with Helen, and did not care 
to talk to her ; and it was quite natural ; and 
Freddy herself was married, and Stansfield was 
making a great fuss over her with shawls and 
cushions, and anxieties that she should not t-ake 
cold — she who never knew what a cold was ; 
and it would be like this always — always. Was 
it true, then, what middle-aged people often 
said — that life was so flat and dull and disap- 
pointing? She had never believed them until 
lately. And yet how she had been looking for- 
ward, counting the days, to this Oxford visit I 

Helen Erie had by this time made up her 
mind as to. what her future course should be. 
No more eligible lover than the heir of Malre- 
ward Park had as yet appeared above the 
horizon ; and she might allow the softer part of 
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her nature to have its way, without injury to 
her material interests. Worldly and selfish as 
she was, the capacity of admiration was not yet 
extinct in her. To Helen Erie, Victor Malre- 
ward seemed the most bright and beautiful yomig 
creature she had ever seen. The fact that he 
was several years her junior, appeared to her no 
disadvantage. One of the earliest symptoms 
that a woman has passed her first youth, is that 
she begins to be attracted by men who are 
younger than herself. Experience and inno- 
cence, which is popularly represented by youth, 
naturally gravitate towards each other in the 
relations between the sexes. The school-girl 
ideal is a stern, bearded man of forty, grizzle- 
haired and eagle-eyed. The woman of thirty 
sighs after the peach-down-lipped undergradu- 
ate, still full of boyish prank and glee. " He 
has such pathetic eyes," thought Helen ; " such 
an expressive mouth ; his manners are so ex- 
quisitely gentlemanly and refined; he is so 
light-hearted, so blithe, so young P There was 
nothing in her which could appreciate the 
deeper charms 'of his nature, the bloom of his 
purity, the hidden rock of his conscientiousness. 
Nor did she see how, through all his gaiety, there 
ever ran, " like a black thread through pearls, 
something dark and touched with shadow, 
coloured as with an early end.'* Experience of 



V^ictor, with his arms fall of shawls, walked 
beside Freddy from the boats, half way up St, 
Aldate's Street, and once more the brother and 
sister were together. She was asking him 
eagerly all that she had been longing to know 
— ^how he thought he had got through Modera^ 
tions, how he had kept up through the strain, 
the hard work, the anxiety ; what would be the 
earliest time they might look for the appearance 
of the Honour list ? — what he thought of the 
chances of those of his friends who had gone 
through the ordeal at the same time ? And he 
was pouring forth to her, as in days of old, and 
as he could not even to Helen, all his hopes, 
fears, ambitions, when Stansfield overtook them, 
and unceremoniously broke into the conversa- 
tion. " What day are you going home, Vic- 
tor? There are a great many matters we must 
talk over together as soon as possible. You 
have come of age now some months, and nothing 
has yet been done about the re-settlement of 
the estate." 

" I really could not go into the subject when 
I was reading for Mods.," replied Victor, a little 
annoyed. 
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" Oh I of course not," replied Stansfield, good- 
huniouredly ; *' only don't blame the law's de- 
lays, that's all. The fault really lies with Mr. 
Malreward, who has taken lately not even to 
answer my letters." 

Freddy fell behind ; a dull cold perception 
of a hateful truth had come creeping over her of 
late — Stansfield was jealous — jealous not in a 
common-place and insulting way — no dread of 
flirtations ever crossed his mind — Tom War- 
dour might walk with Freddy, and talk to 
her as he was doing at this moment, Stansfield 
would not care to interrupt him; it was his 
wife's family — the certain amount of awe and 
admiration which she felt for her uncle, the 
thorough confidence and sympathy existing 
between herself and her brother, which aroused 
Stansfield's jealousy. " I believe he would hat« 
a dog or a bird that I cared for," she thought 
bitterlv. " And I know he will not let me have 
one minute's quiet talk with either Victor or 
Uncle Arthur whilst I am in Oxford, if he can 
help it. He will be reconciled to Victor's marry- 
ing Helen, because he thinks it will make him 
indifferent to me." 

In fact Stansfield was caught in his own 
trap. He had come to the Commemoration, 
and as a matter of course bringing his wife 
with him, for the express purpose of as far as 



fool to bring Freddy to Oxford to see Victor, 
against such a splendid background, and pos- 
sibly to see him wear a little glory himself. 
Helen must be thrown overboard, in order that 
Stansfield might keep his wife's sympathies, af- 
fections, interests, all to himself. I do not mean 
that he was conscious of possessing such mo- 
tives as these ;he merely said to himself, " Well, 
if the young people are set upon marrying each 
other, I shall interfere no longer. After all, it 
will not be such a bad match for Helen ; I have 
heard nothing against Victor's character, either 
here or at Malreward Court ; and with old Malre- 
ward in my power, as he is, I can arrange for 
their beginning housekeeping with a very fair 
income. Well, one can understand Helen's in- 
fatuation ; every folly may be expected of peo- 
ple who are in love ; but what Frederica can find 
so interesting in that silly young brother of hers, 
passes my comprehension." 

Another day passed in a whirl of flower- 
shows, concerts, sight-seeing, Victor being in a 
feverish state of excitement the whole time, his 
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mind divided between Helen and the forthcom- 
ing Honour list. The following afternoon he 
was taking the Erles over the Union. The 
party were looking down from the gallery in 
the debating room — which bears a faint family 
resemblance to the House of Commons — upon 
the tables strewn with papers, and the men 
lounging about upon the green leather-covered 
seats. " A few weeks ago/' said Victor, in an 
undertone to his sister, " I made here my maiden 
speech, in two senses; the subject being Wo- 
men's Suffrage." 

" Did you ?" cried Freddy, her face lighting 
up; "tell me all about it, old fellow. I hope you 
gave it to your opponents well." 

" No, I left to them all the declamation, and 
tall talk about dragging down angels from 
pedestals. We have on our side, simple, hard 
logic. Taxation involves representation." 

" Ah," said Freddy, " we are, as you say, 
angels on pedestals when there is any question 
of our having a share in the legislature. We are 
very ordinary flesh and blood when it comes to 
the question of paying money in rates. I won- 
der why it degrades a woman more to have 
dealings with a Member of Parliament, than with 
a tax-gatherer?" 

As they passed through the outer room, Vic- 
tor stopped for a moment to speak to an ac- 



cussing politics, I am always reminded of that 
pretty little song : — ' What a pity when charm- 
ing women talk of things they don't under- 
stand 1' " 

Freddy looked steadily at her sister-in-law. 
" Yes, only that I am not charming, and I do 
understand — that is just the difference," was her 
quiet answer. 

. Helen was a little put out. Her greatest de- 
sire just now was to attract Victor. Now he 
was not a man with whom a pretty foot and 
hand, an alluring look in the eyes, a tender 
curve of the neck, would go a very long way. 
He required conversation ; but the small talk 
about operas and balls which was good enough 
for blasts London men, availed her nothing 
with Victor. She was quite clever enough to 
hold her ground when they were discussing to- 
gether light literature and art ; but if, in order 
to keep her power over him, she would be re- 
quired to get up politics, social science, and to 
take an interest in the management of the Mal- 
reward estate, she felt that life would become 
rather fatiguing. However, she nerved her 
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mind to the task. One of the arts by which 
Helen Erie kept up her position in society, that 
of being a " charming woman," was by seeking 
diligently, and holding firmly, the clue to the 
mind and disposition of everybody with whom 
she was brought in contact. The amount of ob- 
servation, penetration, tact, and reflection which 
she brought to this task, might, with other mo- 
tives, have made her a novelist or a philoso- 
pher — ^instead of a fascinating flirt, who used all 
the knowledge thus gained in the coaxing and 
flattering of men into being her admirers. 

This susceptibility to the thoughts, feelings, 
and interests of other people, and power of 
adapting oneself to their varied views and 
opinions, is a highly desirable quality to other 
people as well as flirts. A weather-cock is not 
generally considered a praiseworthy object, and 
the type of conscience is the sensitive yet con- 
stant magnetic needle. Yet the truest mind is 
that which is held fest by no prejudice or in- 
herited bias, but unerringly answers to, and is 
acted upon, by every current of thought abroad 
in the world. So that the weather-cock, abne- 
gating all tendencies of its own, faithfully re- 
porting the movements of the wind, may repre- 
sent intellectual truthfulness ; while the mari- 
ner's compass, through storm and darkness point- 
ing to the north, represents moral truthfulness. 
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Victor's betokened quiet, studious habits. There 
were upon the walls a good many choice prints, 
Millais and Ary Schoeffer seemed the favourite 
artists ; a book-case was crammed with a hetero- 
geneous collection, dingy Greek, Latin, and 
mathematical authors mingled with modern 
poets, novelists, and essay writers ; there were 
a sofa and arm-chair covered with green leather, 
a comfortable writing-table full of drawers and 
pigeon-holes, a few other ordinary-looking arti- 
cles of furniture ; there were vases full of flowers 
on the mantelpiece, and in the window was a 
little garden, boxes blazing with geraniums, 
calceolarias, and petunias. 

Oxford, during the summer, seems a land flow- 
ing with ice and claret ; and Victor's rooms, now 
the Erles were there, formed no exception to the 
rule. He was always asking them to lunch and 
to supper, and inviting his choicest friends to 
meet them. This afternoon he begged them — r 
for the heat of the weather was almost in- 
tolerable — to rest and refresh themselves, for 
half an hour, amid their sightseeing ; and on the 
table was a pretty little spread, strawberries and 
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cherries in old china dishes, pink raspberry ice, 
delicate biscuits, claret, lemonade in plated 
tankards, and glittering lumps of Wenham-lake 
ice, floating about in everything. The ladies sat 
and fanned themselves, drew oflF their lavender 
or creamy kid gloves, and partook daintily of 
ice and fruit; Stansfield drank a great deal 
of sherry ; and Victor, too anxious and excited 
to do more than make a pretence of joining them, 
looked on. 

Presently Stansfield said, " Well, my dear 
mother, if you and Helen are going to New 
College this afternoon, it is time for you to start. 
I am sorry I cannot accompany you. I must go 
back to the Clarendon, to see if any letters have 
come for me. I am expecting some rather im- 
portant ones. I suppose you know your way?" 

" Indeed I am afraid not," said Helen, sweetly 
smiling. " I can never find my way anywhere." 

Victor cried, " Oh I of course, I should not let 
you and Mrs. Erie go to New College alone. 
We shall just have time to walk round the 
gardens before the service begins." 

Freddy rose with the rest, when Stansfield 
said, ** My dear, will you wait here for me, if you 
please? I will call for you on my way back from 
the Clarendon, and we can start for the service 
together. You look tired, and it will be much 
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wiia ine oiners. 

" I fear, my love," he answered, in his blandest 
voice, " I must still ask you to do as I propose. 
I may receive letters which will oblige us to go 
home this afternoon, and in that case I shall 
liave no time to spare looking for you all over 
New College." 

" But, Stansfield," she began, in alarm and in- 
dignation at the thought of being torn away 
from Oxford. He was looking at her steadily, 
still smiling, but with an expression which made 
her eyes fall and her cheeks burn. It said 
plainly, " Well, are you going to obey me, or are 
you not ?" In sullen silence she sat down again, 
took up a book, and in another minute she was 
left alone. 

As soon as the door was shut upon her, Freddy 
started up again, threw down the book, and 
began walking about the room. Something 
seemed to suffocate her. " It is come to this, 
then !" she panted. " My very personal liberty 
is to be taken from me. I am not to move hand 
or foot Avithout his leave. He treats me like a 
child, a slave, his wife^ nothing more I He seenois 
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to delight in saying and doing little things 
which mortify my self-respect. When does he 
talk to me as though I were a rational being f 
when does he talk to me at all, except to tell 
me a few common-place bits of country gossip 
at meal times ? He thinks my whole soul, 
and heart, and mind are to be satisfied by 
caresses and soft words, that I am sick of I And 
then, when I come to Oxford, and meet my dear 
boy again, whom I had not seen for six months, 
with whom I have had, all my life long, every 
thought in common, Stansfield does everything 
he can to keep me apswi from him, my own 
brother I I like this too ; I like his leaving me 
all alone in Victor's room, after all his old- 
maidish notions of propriety, when he said yes- 
terday he would not have Victor showing me 
over St. Thomas', because the other men would 
not know that I was Victor's sister — I like this!" 

Suddenly there was a heavy manly footstep 
bounding up the staircase, a thundering knock 
at the door. " Come in," said Freddy, smiling 
scornfully as she thought — "One of Victor's 
friends. What would Stansfield say now ?" 

Tom Wardour bounced in, then started back, 
finding Freddy the only occupant of the room. 
" I beg your pardon, Mrs. Erie ;" and he bowed 
and pulled off his hat. " Your brother is not 
here, I suppose?" Then he smiled that plea- 
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should not be able to find him. The Honour 
Mods list is just out, and Malreward has a 
First." 

" Oh, Mr. Wardour !" cried Freddy in an 
ecstacy. She clasped her hands together, and 
for a few seconds was speechless. " How good 
— how very good of you to come and tell him !" 

" Oh, that is nothing," and Wardour smiled 
at her simplicity, " we all do that kind of thing 
for each other ;" then, being in a great hurry 
to join some lady friends of his own, he bowed 
himself out of the room, and went clattering 
down the stairs again. 

Freddy gazed at the precious document ; 

" In litt. Gr. et Lat. 

I. 

" Malreward, Victor, St. Thomas." 

Followed by the names of three other members 
of that college, for St. Thomas' men are in the 
habit of getting Firsts. Then she heaped a pile 
of books on the mantelpiece, placed the slip of 
paper conspicuously on the top of them, in case 
she should somehow fail to meet Victor, and he 
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should return to his rooms meanwhile; then 
seizing her gloves and parasol, and without 
another thought but finding Victor, — "if he is 
in New College chapel even, and the service has 
begun, I will find him and tell him I" she rushed 
down the staircase, across the quadrangle of St. 
Thomas, out through the gateway. She walked 
down Broad Street as fast as she could go, with 
one beaming grateful glance over her shoulder, 
as she passed the Schools. When she got into 
New College lane she fairly ran. The bell 
was ringing for the afternoon service ; as she 
turned into the quadrangle, in momentary un- 
certainty where to look for her brother — she 
saw Victor, Helen, and Mrs. Erie, slowly coming 
towards her through the iron gateway of the 
gardens, the ladies' delicately tinted summer 
dresses, and Victor's pale grey costume, thrown 
into bright relief by the dark background of 
trees. Freddy dashed forward, and despite the 
little notice board, and the expostulations of the 
porter, who happened to be passing, she ran 
across the sacred lawn in the centre of the 
quadrangle, waving her parasol to attract Vic- 
tor's notice. He saw her, hurried forward, and 
the brother and sister met beneath the middle 
archway. 

She seized his hand, her breath was almost 
gone, and she could only gasp—'* You have got 




and Mrs. Erie came up. "What is it? have 
you brought bad news?" said the old lady, 
scared at the sight of the brother and sister 
standing silent, band in hand, and the livid hue 
of Victor's face. Freddy briefly explained, and 
then there was a grand congratulating, and 
handshaking, and Victor began to recover him- 
self, to smile and flush up, though even then he 
could hardly speak. But Freddy saw him look 
at Helen, heard him murmur to himself, " It is 
for your sake — your sake " 

*' You will not go to the service now, Victor ?" 
said Freddy, as they all began to move slowly 
across the quadrangle. 

" Yes, indeed," answered Victor in an under 

tone, " I want to give thanks." Then they 

went with the throng, into the dim and stately 

chapel, and heard 

^^ The thunder music rolling shake 
The prophets blazoned on the panes ;'' 

and Victor knelt between Helen and his sister. 
When he rose again, Freddy thought his face 
was as the face of an angel. Once during the 
service she squeezed his hand^ and whispered. 
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"What will Uncle Arthur say?" and Victor 
smiled, a smile of almost unearthly beauty. 

The anthem that afternoon was from the 16th 
Psalm, and Freddy never forgot the look of 
Victor's upturned face, as he softly, with his 
lips just moving, sang the words, " Thou shalt 
show me the path of life ; in Thy presence is ful- 
ness of joy, at Thy right hand there are pleasures 
for ever more." The seraphic harmony of that 
white-robed choir seemed no longer music they 
had come to hear, it was rather an atmosphere of 
Heavenly .peace, a breath of that fulness of joy 
which floated round Victor's youthful, grateful 
soul, and carried it up to the Divine Presence. 
Such other pleasures might have been his, they 
lay strewn all around him, to be had for the 
asking; but he had chosen rather hard work, 
aching brain and weary limbs, monotonous days 
and wakefiil nights ; and now, tired and worn 
as he was, he could feel that somehow he had 
been shown the path of Life, and that, whatever 
this world might prove, there were still " pleas- 
ures for evermore — pleasures for evermore." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Beat, happy stars, timing with things below ; 

Beat, with my heart more blest than heart can tell — 

Blest, but for some dark under-current woe, 

That seems to draw — but it shall not be so ; 

Let all be well, be well. 

Tennyson. 

THE anthem ceased, the prayers were ended ; 
it seemed like coming down to earth again, 
when going out slowly, listening to the organ 
harmonies, rolling, lingering round carved 
arches and pillars, and " storied windows richly 
dight" — Stansfield Erie, who had been present 
at the service, though they had not seen him, 
overtook the rest of the party in the ante- 
chapel. Of course he could estimate at its 
proper value this boyish triumph of Victor's ; 
nevertheless, the congratulations he gave his 
brother-in-law were pleasant and cordial. The 
party crossed the quadrangle of the Schools, 
that they might see the Honour list with their 
own eyes ; then, at the gateway of his college, 
Victor left them, as he was going to dine in 
hall that day. The little ovation which greeted 
him there may be imagined. 
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When Stansfield was alone with his wife in 
theii' room at the hotel, he said to her very 
gently and very gravely — " I need hardly tell 
you, my dear, how surprised I was when I re- 
tm'ned to Victor's rooms to find you gone. You 
might have caused me very serious inconveni- 
ence." 

" But, Stansfield," cried Freddy, a good deal 
irritated, " I thought I told you I went to bring 
Victor the good news." 

As if she had been a child who had been 
naughty, but whom he tenderly loved, he mere- 
ly answered — " My dear little wife, this is the 
first time you have disobeyed me, and I hope it 
will be the last." Then he walked into his 
dressing-room and shut the door. 

His wife dashed the brush she was holding in 
her hand down upon the toilet-table. " This is 
getting beyond endurance I He treats me ex- 
actly as if he would not condescend to argue, 
or even quarrel with me. Well, if he stands 
upon his dignity, I, thank heaven, know also 
how to stand upon mine. I will let these petty 
insults pass in silence ; I will not lower myself 
to the vulgarity of domestic squabbles." 

There was a concert that evening, given by 
the Magdalen choir in the hall of their college. 
Victor had, by dint of much work and worry, 
and preying upon his friends, and struggles to 
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his success, and the two men had had a few 
minutes' quiet happy talk together. 

" My whole fate shall be settled to-night one 
way or another," said Victor just as they parted. 

And Arthur Byrne smiled, and sighed, and 
said — " Well, I wish you could have taken your 
degree first ; but it is no use wishing that now, 
and so, may God speed you, my boy 1" 

It was a golden midsummer evening. The 
pinnacles of Magdalen tower were pink with 
reflections from the sunset ; the flowers at the 
muUioned windows glowed against the grey 
walls ; and through the archways, and along the 
dim echoing cloisters, where twilight was al- 
ready gathering, swept ladies in bright dresses 
and opera-cloaks, and flowers in their hair, men 
in caps and gowns, stately-sleeved scholars and 
B.A.'s, quaint two-tailed commoners, a sprinkling 
of gorgeous newly-made D.CL.'s, in scarlet and 
crimson, dons, dignitaries, even a Bishop or two. 
Up the broad stone staircase they all went, and 
there was no little crowding and pushing to get 
seats in the hiall, where the evening light, which 
came in through the painted windows, was 
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fading before the many lamps, and w^iere the 
heat, for the room was thronged to overflowing, 
was perfectly tropical. 

" Let us sit here," said Stansfield, keeping 
his wife back, as the rest of the party ranged 
themselves on one of the benches. " We shall 
enjoy ourselves so much more if no one inter- 
rupts us — shall we not, my pet ?" he whispered 
tenderly ; the six-months husband was still very 
lover-like at times. Freddy was too sore and 
angry to be soothed, and unable in the crowd 
to struggle forward to a seat beside Victor and 
her uncle, she took the seat Stansfield gave her 
in silence. 

And now the singers began to assemble at 
the fiirther end of the hall, the sacred place 
where, raised one step above the common floor, 
the President and Fellows dine. The hum of 
talk and subdued laughter was suddenly hushed 
into profound silence, when the clear, mellow, 
pathetic, unutterably sweet voices of the choir 
of men and boys burst forth into a quaint and 
tender madrigal. Freddy leant back in her 
seat and shut her eyes ; her enjoyment would 
have been perfect, if Stansfield had only left 
her alone — ^if he had not too audibly whispered 
his admiration of the music, and had not fussed 
over her with fans and programmes, and the 
bottles of eau-de-Cologne which the givers of 



dresses, flickered around him ; but every nerve 
in his body seemed to thiill with the feeling 
that Helen was by his side, that her starry eyes 
looked into his, her silvery voice answered his, 
and that her creamy white shoulder and the 
dark graceful waves of her hair almost touched 
his arm. To be young, to feel mere existence 
a delight, to have money enough for freedom, 
for healthy amusements, to have won honour in 
the University, to stand well with the authori- 
ties, and to have the love of many friends, to 
have the dearest face in the world smiling, 
flushing tenderly at one's side, to dare to hope 
that the heart for which one longs as dying 
men long for life, beats a little faster because 
it is near pne's own — this is to be happy as 
Victor was happy that night. 

When the first part of the concert was over, 
everybody went trooping out of the hall, down 
the staircase into the cloistered quadrangle. 
No one who had been present at that scene 
would ever forget it — weird and soft and 
shadowy as a dream was it all. It was dark 
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now — almost as dark as it would be all through 
that midsummer night. A tender gleam still 
lingered in the sky ; between grey streaks of 
summer cloud a star or two shone faintly. The 
Founder's tower rose up dark and square in its 
masses of Virginian creeper ; a light shone red 
in the centre window, and brought out the 
delicate tracery in strong relief. I^amps glim- 
mered in the cloisters here and there, and fell on 
arch and mullion; strange shadows flickered, 
and dark passages and caverns loomed ; and 
through the long arcades and up and down the 
lawn in the centre of the quadrangle, crowds 
went floating to and fro like ghosts, with mur- 
mur of voices and footfalls inaudible on the 
grass ; a white dress, a red opera-cloak, a man's 
black gown and cap, one moment dimly seen 
in the uncertain light, then sweeping away 
again into the shadow. A long white table 
stood in one corner of the quadrangle ; a lamp 
burned upon it — a globe of subdued and mellow 
lustre ; round it came the ghostly crowds— not 
too ghostly to drink tea and coffee, and eat 
cake and biscuits. Victor offered Helen this 
and that ; she just touched a cup of coffee with 
her beautiful lips, and set it down. " Shall we 
walk round the quad ?" he asked in a low voice. 
She assented. He gave her his arm, which was 
trembling a good deal ; and then in a moment 
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then they pansed, half-hidden behind one of 
those buttresses of the cloisters which are snr- 
tnounted by grotesque, mouldering figures carved 
in stone. The scent of sweet-briar was in the 
air, which seemed exquisitely pure and fresh 
after the suffocating heat of the hall. The 
crowd floated past them, and they stood un- 
noticed and alone. What so common a sight in 
Commemoration week as a pair like Victor 
find Helen — an undergraduate in trencher cap, 
with gown hanging over his arm, bending over 
II young lady in some brilliant toilet, whose 
hand was on the other arm, and whose face was 
vory close to his I But to Victor that was the 
Hupromo hour of his life. 

Holen was the first to speak. "What a strange, 
poetic scene it is I Magdalen is the most beau- 
tiful of all the colleges — don't you think so ? 
I iim sure I shall never forget this night." 

" Neither sliuU I," answered Victor, in a deep 
excited voice, which thrilled Helen a little. 

" It is coming now — I thought so," she said 
to herself; and she collected all her wits about 
hor for the occasion. 
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" Save you not seen ? — have you not guessed ? 
I almost think you must have done so, though 
I dared not show you my feelings too plainly, 
for fear I might offend you. Ever since I knew 
you first, now nearly a year ago, you have be- 
come dearer to me every day." 

His tone, his manner were very gentle ; his 
chief effort just then was to control himself; his 
knowledge of his own strength of passion made 
him almost painfully desirous that nothing in 
his words or looks should startle her. Per- 
haps Helen desired that he should explain him- 
self more clearly before she answered him. She 
remained silent, and his heart began to sink. 

" Yes," he went on, a little more vehemently, 
" I know how I must appear to you — you who 
are worthy of the best and noblest man that 
ever lived. I know I am a fool — a presumptuous, 
insolent fool, even to think of you. I have not 
one single advantage, that I can see. Our 
name has a brand upon it — my father has been 
forced to go abroad, I don't know why ; and 
for my own part, I know I have an awful tem- 
per — indeed, I feel how you must scorn me for 
having dared to speak to you as I have done." 

Helen began to feel that her lover required a 
good deal of helping over the stile. " But sup- 
posing that I did not scorn you, how then ?" 
she answered, in a very soft, arch voice. 
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At that moment a voice, pleasant enough in 
itself, but to Victor and Helen the most dis- 
cordant ever uttered by a human being, fell 
upon their ears, and Stansfield and his mother 
stood before them. " Oh 1 here you are I We 
have been looking for you everywhere. The 
second part of the concert is beginning — every- 
body is going indoors. Victor, may I ask you 
to give my mother your arm? I want to in- 
troduce Helen to some old friends of mine whom 
I have met here to-night." 

Victor stood speechless, tugging at his mous- 
tache ; but Helen was quite equal to the occa- 
sion. "How beautifully the sweetbriar grows 
round these buttresses 1 Mr. Malreward, will 
you please give me a spray? Thanks," she said, 
a|S Victor picked a little pink rose and plenty of 
fragrant leaves, running a sharp thorn into his 
finger as he did so, "I shall always keep it 
in remembrance of this charming evening ;" and 
then with one soft smile at the undergraduate, 
she took her brother's arm and floated away into 
the darkness. 

It so happened that night that Victor found 
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it impossible to exchange another word with 
Helen out of the hearing of the rest of the party. 
Before breakfast next morning, as Freddy- 
was dressing, the chambermaid brought her 
Victor's card, with a few words scribbled on it 
in pencil : — " I must see you alone for a miur 
ute ; I will wait for you downstairs." 

Freddy scrambled through her toilet ; Stans- 
field was safe in his dressing-room ; there was 
no one to keep her from Victor now, and in a 
few minutes more she rushed into their private 
sitting-room at the hotel. Victor was pacing 
up and down, and . looked as if he had not had 
an hour's sleep all night. 

" I spoke to Helen at the concert last even- 
ing," he began abruptly. "We were inter- 
rupted. I do not despair — ^that is all I can say." 

A sharp pang seemed to dart through Fred- 
dy's heart, she knew not why, for some such 
tidings as these she had been long prepared. 

" I must see her to-day alone. Can you man- 
age it anyhow for me, Freddy ? Stansfield and 
your mother-in-law are always coming in mj 
way," said he, in an aggrieved tone, forgetting 
that, if he had his will, Mrs. Erie would become 
his mother-in-law also. 

Freddy considered a moment, and then said, 
" I will ask Helen to go shopping with roe this 
morning. Stansfield will not care to come with 
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•• 1 nave to nreaKiasi wiin a man xms morniDg 
— confound him I But you may rely upon seeing 
me in the High at eleven. That is settled, 
then. Freddy," and he took her hand in his; 
" you are the j oiliest sister that ever a man had, 
you sympathise with me about everything ; what 
should I do without you, dear old Freddy?" and 
then in another moment he was gone. 

How pm'e, and calm, and restful, seemed to 
Freddy now this simple. domestic affection ; with 
what relief did she return to the sisterly, daugh- 
terly love she felt to Victor, to her uncle, after 
the raptures and agonies, the fierce vicissitudes 
of passion she had known I Only last night, as 
she was turning over her desk, she had come 
upon something which had made her smile bit- 
terly, as if at the irony of life, and then shudder 
as if she had seen a corpse. It was only a glove, 
that once belonged to Stansfield, which a few 
weeks before their wedding-day she had picked 
up, had treasured, had kissed again and again, 
crushing it against her lips in an almost unen- 
durable ecstasy. What were Stansfield's gloves 
to her now ? Things that had to be meAded, 
that was all. 
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If Victor were indeed rushing blindly on his 
doom, as she had rushed on hers, no human 
help could avail him now. She might vainly 
yearn to save her brother ; but if fate would 
have it so, he must dream and wake and weep, 
as she had, done — must pluck beautiful Dead 
Sea apples, and crush ashes between his teeth 
-^must be led by the ignis fatuus of passion 
into dark and dismal places. If he were de- 
ceived in Helen, she herself must undeceive 
him ; no one else had power to do it. 

About eleven o'clock the two young ladies 
were sauntering down the High Street, pretend- 
ing to look into the shop windows. Just as they 
had nearly rounded the curve of the most beau- 
tiful street in England, and had come to the 
cupola gateway of Queen's, quick footsteps, 
which Freddy knew well, came hurrying after 
them. They turned — Victor took off his hat, 
without speaking — he looked as pale as death. 

"I wanted to show Helen those beautiful 
water-walks at Magdalen," said Freddy, with 
great presence of mind. " Will you come with 
us, Victor!" 

" I should so like to see dear old Magdalen 
again," remarked Helen softly. So they went 
through the gateway, passed the cloisters, whose 
beauty in the daylight looked somewhat earthly 
and prosaic after the memories of last night, 
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maKiDg naj. at, lae nrsi seai loey came xo 
Freddy paused. 

" I thiok I will sit here and rest, if you, Vic- 
tor, will escoi-t Helen round the rest of the 
walk, and come to me again by-and-by ; I have 
a book to read, so don't hurry yourselves." 

Victor and Helen wandered on, and very soon 
they were talking together as lovers talk the 
day they are betrothed. 

** And on her lover's arm she leant, 
And round her waist she felt it fold, 
And far across the hiUs they went, 
In that new world which is the old.*' 

" I want you to consider quite coolly and im- 
partially," said Victor by-and-by, " what is best 
for yourself and your own welfare. Leave me 
entirely out of the question. I love you so much 
that I could bring myself to give you up, to go 
away and never see you jagain, if you — ^you 
yourself, mind, no one else — felt you could have 
a happier future if I did so." 

They were sitting on that garden seat where 
between the foliage there is a glimpse of grace- 
ful Magdalen tower rising from amidst a grove 
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of elms. The long avenues were empty — save 
of sun and shade, and waving branches, and a 
network of green leaves. Helen's graceful figure 
— blithe and stately, thought Victor, as the lilies 
now blooming in St. Mary's churchyard — was 
bending a little, and with her pink sunshade she 
was tracing lines and figures on the gravel. 
When Victor spoke thus she turned a little to- 
wards him, and without raising her head, she 
put her hand into his. " I can trust you," — and 
then she for the first time whispered his Chris- 
tian name — " Victor, I can trust you I" 

He held her hand tightly in his, and for some 
minutes he was silent. Then he answered, in a 
broken voice, "I don't know what I have done 
to be so happy — I don't deserve it in the least. 
When I think of my past life, all my faults and 
follies, and evil tempers — my despair of the 

future God bless you for your goodness to 

me, dear lovel And may God judge and punish 
me if I ever make you feel one shadow of regret 
that you trusted yourself to me — Helen, my 
Helen 1" 

" My love for you is a part of my religion," 
he went on presently, ill a tone of solemn ten- 
derness ; he was past agitation now, his feelings 
were so intense that they made him very calm. 
" I never think of God but I think of you. And 
that is not idolatry, it is because my love for you 
belongs to the highest and purest part of my 



able to afford a house in town for the season ; 
but at his words a strange, almost forgotten 
feeling, a veritable sting of conscience pierced 
her. " Oh I Victor, I am not half worthy of you ! 
You must try to make me better." 

" We will try to make each other better, dear," 
he answered. " I think that these are the most 
beautiful words that we can say to each other, 
don'tyou? — 'Heirs together of the Graceof Life!"' 

An hour afterwards they returned to the place 
where they had left Freddy. They found her 
asleep, her hands crossed upon the unopened 
book which lay upon her lap, a tear glistened on 
the long lashes which fringed her cheek; her lips 
were just parted, with a look unutterably sad 
and weary. But Victor did not notice this now. 
He called her by name, and she awoke from a 
troubled dream, to see Victor and Helen stand- 
ing arm-in-arm, with flushed and beaming facee(, 
which told her all. " God grant you may be 
happier than I am I" was her inward prayer ; 
and then she smiled and said, " My dear brother 
and sister, I may wish you joy, may I not?" 
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"Wish Helen joy," said Victor, calmly and 
proudly, " I have it." 

And Helen's beautifiil face drooped a little, 
and she murmured, " So have I." 

They walked back to the hotel together, the 
lovers somewhat incoherentand confused, Freddy 
trying to throw herself heart and soul into 
Victor's happiness, to believe that he had done 
wisely, to have faith in the future. At the 
Clarendon they parted. Victor, very pale, but 
quite composed, walked off to their sitting-room 
to tell Stansfield and Mrs. Erie what he had done; 
and Helen and Mrs. Stansfield went upstairs to 
take off their hats. Freddy suddenly turned 
upon Helen with a fierceness which quite startled 
her, " Helen, I think Victor the kindest, noblest 
man that ever lived. If you make him unhappy 
I will never forgive you whilst I live, and if I 
die first I will come back from ray grave and 
haunt you 1" 

" My dear Freddy," said Helen, recovering her 
dignity, "I hope I shall make your brother 
Victor quite as good a wife as you make my 
brother Stansfield. Indeed, I hope I shall go so 
far as to think my husband, and not my brother, 
the best and noblest man that ever lived I" And 
with a soft, ambiguous smile. Miss Erie swept 
away into her own bed-room. 

When, after a tolerably agreeable interview 



doubt that Mr. Malreward will make very satis- 
factory arrangements for your future"— when 
Victor returned at last to his rooms, he found 
Mr. Byrne there reading the day's papers. 
Victor soon let his uncle know that he made 
fresh demands upon him for congratulations ; 
and whatever misgivings the Rector might have 
about the prudence of Victor becoming engaged 
at so youthful an age, he had too great a liking 
for the young lady not to be able to offer those 
congratulations sincerely. 

After a few minutes, in which Victor felt as if 
he were basking in a sort of sunshine, he said, 
with a touch of self-reproach, " We have seen so 
little of each other since you have been in Ox- 
ford. I am going to have some men to supper 
to-morrow evening, will you come too, sir ?" 

** Not I, thank you, my boy," answered the 
Rector, smiling; "a terrible bore an old man 
like me would be to all. you youngsters — a sort 
of skeleton at your feast, showing what you 
must all come to, if you live long enough. No, 
but I will spend a quiet hour or two with you 
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this evening, if you like — I forgot, though, you 
mil be with the Erles, of course ; never mind." 

"No; they are all going to dine with some 
friends of Stansfield's. Indeed, you shall come 
to my rooms to-night, Uncle Arthur ; you and I 
will have such a jolly evening alone together, 
like old times." 

For an hour or two therefore the Rector and 
his nephew sat on the grass, and talked, beneath 
the trees which stood in the inner quadrangle 
of St. Thomas', while the shadows lengthened 
and the golden light declined. Then when the 
sun had set, and the dews were falling, they 
mounted the staircase to Victor's rooms, and 
sat, still talking earnestly, with the casements 
open, and the stars coming out in the twilight, 
with the mignonette on the windowsill perfum- 
ing the air, and the slumbrous stillness which 
seems at certain times and seasons to be the 
peculiar property of colleges, all around them. 

That afternoon the Rector had met Tom 
Wardour in the Broad walk, and they had 
sauntered away an hour together ; for Victor's 
chum and Victor's uncle had become fast friends, 
and Wardour had promised to spend a few 
weeks at Tregalva Rectory during the coming 
long vacation. Their conversation had soon 
turned upon Victor. "I am always reviling Mal- 
reward to his face," said Wardour, with a 



that here was a young man who, with all his 
faults and follies, was really striving with his 
might and main to do what he believed to be 
the will of God; and who, at the same time, was 
never known to speak a word against men who 
were leading lives the exact opposite to his 
own. For however he might consider it to be 
the duty of those older and wiser than himself 
to rebuke vice, he was too sorrowfully conscious 
of his own wild tendencies, of the power which 
temptations of various kinds had over him, to 
believe that he had any right to find fault with 
others. All that he did was done silently and 
unostentatiously. For instance, he had quietly 
left the room if any evil talk were going on, 
until men became 'Wery careful what they said 
before Malreward." 

"I must honestly confess," said Wardour, 
'Hhat when Malreward first camo up, I felt 
very doubtful how he would turn out. He 
seemed to me to be just the sort of young fel- 
low who would go to the bad at Oxford. But 
the man who has the moral pluck to do some- 
thing he did last year — I don't say the wisdom. 
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that is quite another thing — Well, I will tell 
you the story if you like, Mr. Byrne. He was 
at a supper-party one night ; there had been a 
good deal of wine drunk; some of the men 
were getting rather noisy, when one stupid fel- 
low went to the cupboard and brought out a 
large bottle of brandy. Malreward knew of 
course what would be sure to follow if they, 
half screwed as some of them were already, be- 
ga|i attacking that — a great row in the quad 
probably, some senseless mischief done or 
brutal practical jokes played, and next morning 
a Common room held, and three or four of the 
men sent down. Quick as thought Malreward 
seized the brandy bottle and shied it right out 
of window. Well, there was an awful row, as 
you may suppose ; some of the men were furious, 
and swore they would pitch him out of window 
afterthebottle. However, there Malrewardstood, 
quite calm, I believe, though very pale (I had 
the whole story from one of the men who were 
there, you know), and he said at last, when he 
could make his voice heard — 'Gentlemen, I 
am sorry to have appeared to insult you ; to- 
morrow, perhaps, you will be glad that I have 
done so. Good-evening,' and then he bowed, 
and walked out of the room." 

" Ah, I can fancy his doing it," said the Rec- 
tor, with kindling eyes. 
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dow on the same floor at the precise moment, 
saw the bottle come flying through the air, and 
smash upon a tombstone, and then heard some 
furious shouts of Malreward's name. There 
was a talk amongst the authorities of sacri- 
lege, and I don't know what; and I hardly 
know how the matter would have ended, if two 
of the men who were present at the party had 
not gone straight to the Dean and — of course 
without implicating anyone else in any way — 
completely cleared Malreward." 

That night when Arthur Byrne rose to leave 
his nephew, he said very earnestly, " Victor, this 
has been one of the happiest and proudest weeks 
of my life. When I remember that dreadful day 
when I lefk you, a boy of sixteen, at Malreward 
Court, with my heart full of despair and unbelief, 
thinking God must work miracles indeed if 
Victor be not utterly ruined — when I see you 
as you are here, at Oxford, to-day, not successfid 
merely — that is nothing, excepting as a proof 
that you have worked hard and hoiiestly, but 
honoured and respected by good men, then— then 
I thank and praise God as I have hardly ever 
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done before. You are all that I ever hoped you 
would be, Victor — my eon I" 

It seemed to Victor that the Rector and him- 
self were more to each other than any father 
and son could be, because they were not father 
and son, and the ties between them, the author- 
ity on the one side, the loyalty on the other — 
were simply moral, and in no wise legal. He said 
— " Uncle Arthur, when one is quite young, one 
accepts love and care like yours, as one does 
God's, almost without thinking about it. But 
now that I am a man, I can see all that yoii 
have been to me ever since I was a child ; and I 
want to thank you — to thank you for your never 
wearied patience, your sympathy, which has 
been like that of a brother of my own age, and 
not least, certainly — for the strong hand you al- 
ways kept over me. Where should I be now if 
you had not taught me to obey rules, and work ^ 
hard and control myself? When I have a son 
of my own," cried the young man exultingly, 
" I shall always keep you before my mind, and 
try to be to him something like what you have 
been to me." 

" Let us hope," said the Rector, smiling to 
hide his emotion, " that he Avill not require such 
strict discipline as you did." 

" Ah, I fear the estimable Malreward temper 
is not likely to die out for a generation or two to 
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smoking a cigar and castle-building. How near- 
ly he had reached the summit of his youthful 
ambition I his engagement, his success in Moder- 
ations, seemed like a pledge of the glories to 
come. "Hard work for another year or two; 
get another First, please God; take my degree, 
and then — then marry Helen. And after that 
the entire restoration of the Malreward estate." 
As was Victor's habit the last thing at night, 
when he had extinguished his light, he drew up 
the blind and glanced through the open window. 
This window looked out into the street, upon a 
churchyard which stood in the middle of it. 
The waning moon had just risen behind St. 
Thomas', on Victor's left stood a square church 
tower in blackest gloom, in front of him the 
spectral light fell upon the tall slender graceful 
spire of the Martyrs' Memorial, and upon the 
carved figure of Ridley. Beyond, the pillars 
of the Taylor Museum gleamed weirdly, and a 
row of tall dark elms stretched away to the 
right. Leaning against the iron railings which 
surround the steps at the base of the Martyrs' 
Memorial stood the motionless figure of a man. 
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his face upturned to the windows of St. Thomas'. 
Victor looked at him, and recognised — his father. 

Victor stared wildly out into the moonlight, 
then he sprang back into his room, cold, sick, 
shuddering. In one moment he had been cast 
down from his high estate — ^from Oxford, honour, 
freedom, happiness, and plunged again into 
the misery, and bondage, and degradation of 
Malreward Court. His father's parting words 
rushed back to his mind, " You may love Arthur 
Byrne and hate me, but you are not his son, you 
are mine." 

It was some minutes before Victor could force 
himself to look out of window again. Very 
cautiously, for fear of being himself recognised, 
which was in reality impossible in the darkened 
room, he peeped through the casement. He — 
it — ^whatever it was Victor had seen, had disap- 
peared. Victor put his head right out of window 
now, and looked up and down the street. 
But save for conflicting lights and shadows, 
moonlight^ cold and ghastly pale, gas lamps 
yellow and dim, the street was empty. 

There came upon him then an awful horror ; it 
seemed as though " a spirit passed before his 
face, and the hair of his flesh stood up." " He 
has just died," thought Victor, " and he has ap- 
peared to me. Such things haoe been^ 

After a time he began to recover and to rate 



be in the world, thousands of elderly men 
of middle height with long grey beards, who, in 
the uncertain deceiving light of the moon, might 
look like Mr. Malreward. Besides, if it were real- 
ly he, himself in the flesh— and a most unHkely 
thing that he should have returned to England 
without my hearing of it — ^if it were he, what 
then? I am of age now, he cannot do me any 
harm* I am determined that I will think no 
more about this absurd fancy of mine." 
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